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HE name of 

Charles Bul- 

finch is one 
of the most hon- 
orable in the his- 
tory of Ameri- 
can architecture. 
There was a day 
when he was as 
widely known as 
Richardson is now. 
It is doing him 
scanty justice to 
say this, for it is 
probable that nei- 
ther Richardson 
nor any other ar- 
chitect since Bulfinch’s day has enjoyed the 
reputation in Boston and New England 
which Bulfinch enjoyed at the beginning of 
the century ; and there have been few archi- 
tects who have ever stood so prominently 
before the country at large. He secured 
the Boston State House commission when 
he was a very young man. That would 
naturally have brought him to the front in 
Boston and New England. Later in life 
he was called to Washington to take charge 
of the completion of the Capitol, and thus 
came to fill for a number of years the lead- 
ing official architectural position in the 
country. 

A brief notice of the early history of the 
Bulfinch family is found in Drake’s Boston, 
Adino Bulfinch, who came to Bostonin 1681, 
was the first of the name in this country. 
He became a prominent citizen and a man 
of wealth. Second in the line of Charles 
Bulfinch’s ancestry came Thomas, son of 
Adino. ‘Thomas was educated as a physi- 
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cian in Paris and practised successfully in 
Boston. His son Thomas chose the same 
profession, and likewise was sent to Europe 
to be educated. ‘This second Thomas was 
the father of Charles, who was born in 1763. 
Charles was graduated at Harvard when he 
was eighteen. Like his father and grand- 
father he was sent abroad and received his 
professional training in Europe. His re- 
turn to Boston is placed in 1786. It is 
only a few years after this date that he is 
found in active practice as an architect. 
Not all the curves in old Boston streets 
were made by cows in their uncertain wan- 
derings. One at least was carefully de- 
signed, and represents an importation into 
this country at a very early day of the 
ambitious plan of giving an esthetic char- 
acter to city streets, which was finding favor 
in London toward the close of the last 
century. If the casual visitor in Boston 
casts a momentary glance down Franklin 
Street as he passes the point where it joins 
Washington Street, his attention will not 
unlikely be arrested for a moment by the 
large regular sweep of marble buildings to 
be seen on the right. He would certainly 
notice it in any other city than Boston. 
Bulfinch designed this curve, and from 
1793 until 1855 there stood here a long 
block of symmetrical houses built by him, ex- 
tending from Hawley to Devonshire streets. 
He appears to have been singularly quick 
to catch a new idea, singularly anxious to 
understand and apply his art as the most 
advanced thinkers of his day understood 
and applied it. When he was in London, 
the idea of uniting a lot of house fronts 
and decorating them in such a way as to 
give them the character of one large im- 
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posing building was still in its infancy. 
The further idea of introducing grace and 
grandeur into city streets by deliberately 
planning them in large geometrical curves 
of uniform buildings does not seem to have 
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don the plan of combining dwellings in large 
blocks and giving the whole the character 
of one building; at least, they are given 
the credit of introducing it. The earliest 
blocks of this description in London were 
the Adelphi buildings, 
commenced about 1768. 
I have before me an old 
engraving giving a view 
of the Adelphi ‘Terrace 





: from the Thames, and 
Semen) = showing it as it must have 
a looked when Bulfinch was 
ae in London. The princi- 
eee] = pal block of buildings is 
& :| a long one, really com- 
Be posed of many _ houses, 

t but designed to produce 

¥ the effect of a single large 
a i building. Upon the centre 

house there are large pi 
lasters, and more upon 
5 the end houses. ‘The 


space between is without 
ornament. The end blocks 
are slightly salient, in- 
tended to give the effect 
of symmetrically disposed 
pavilions. Nothing would 
necessarily reveal the com- 
posite character of the 
block except the number 
of doors. 
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been once actually applied. The most 


prominent and familiar of these curves, 
Regent’s Quadrant, was not cut through 
the old streets above Piccadilly until after 
1812, when Nash had come to the front. 
A London map of 1804 shows no crescents. 
There was in existence, however, at the 
time of Bulfinch’s visit, a design of two 
semicircles of houses facing each other, 
with a park space in the centre, intended 
as a continuation of Portland Place, one of 
the building projects of the Adam brothers, 
and it does not seem unnatural to infer 
that the American architect may have ob 
tained his idea from this design. ‘The Adam 
brothers were among the most prominent 
architects of the day, and their projects 
must have been well known. It was the 
Adam brothers who introduced into Lon- 


lhe really elaborate 
project which Bulfinch 
an entered upon in the build- 
MASS. ing of Franklin crescent 
was commenced in 1793 

and must have been carried nearly or quite 
to completion in the same year. The 
Boston directory map of 1789 shows an 
open tract unintersected by streets in this 
region. In May, 1793, as appears from 
the records of deeds, a conveyance of 
three acres was made in this vicinity by 
Joseph Barrell. Another deed a year later 
describes the same tract as “ Barrell’s pas- 
ture lately so called, now known by the 
name of Franklin Place,” and purports to 
all the houses to the east of the 
arch “in the centre of the Tontine build- 
ings so called.” ‘This would indicate that 
the buildings were completed or at least 
far advanced. The were three 
stories in height. At the ends and in the 
centre slender pilasters rose from the level 
of the principal story to the roof. The 
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houses 
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Entrance to Arch Street. 


central building was not 
like the others in gen- 
eral character. It was 
carried a little higher 
by a low attic crowned 
with a pediment, and 
the basement story was 
pierced by three open- 
ings, admitting to an 
open passage way be- 
neath the buildings. 
The whole height of 
the principal story in 
the centre between the 
columns was occupied 
by a Venetian window. 
Over the central arch 
beneath this Venetian 
window used to hang 
the sign “ Arch Street.” 
Arch Street is still there, 


aie 


4 though all visible rea- 


at V \ R son for its being so 
\\ called has disappeared. 
' U 4 Franklin Place was made 
beautiful in its best days 

: by trees and shrubbery. 


There was originally a 
long, semi-oval park 

} space which the old 
eee’. | deeds provided should 
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mm =. be forever left open “ for 
na the accommodation, 
ne 


convenience and beau- 
ty’ of the houses in the 
square. A stone urn of 
agraceful classic design 
used to stand on a ped- 
estal in the centre of 
this oval.' 


1 This urn, which was 
placed in the oval as a me- 
morial to Franklin, was up- 
on its removal placed upon 
Bulfinch’s grave at Mount 
Auburn. A general view of 
the Tontine Buildings, as 


Views in Old Franklin Place, Boston, —from Photographs fn the Collections of the 
Bostonian Society 
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Later, in 1810, Bulfinch built a long 
block of houses upon the Common, be- 
tween West and Mason streets, called Col- 
onnade Row. Some of these houses are 
still standing, though not without changes 





Houses on the North Side of Franklin Place 


and disfigurements. No. 163, occupied at 
present by a sewing-machine dealer, a mil- 
liner, and a wood-carving establishment, 
has as ancient a look as any. On the other 
side of Mason Street the house numbered 
173 Tremont Street followed the style of the 
old houses further toward West Street, and 
whether actually built under the superin- 


the row on the south side of Franklin Crescent 
was called, was given in the J/assachusetts Maga- 
sine, February, 1794, and reproduced in the J/ass. 
Hist. Soc. Proc, i. 66, and in the AZemorial Fis- 
lory of Boston, iv. 474. The views of Franklin 
Place accompanying this article, as well as the 
views of Colonnade Row, the New South Church, 
and the old Boston Court House, are from origi- 
nals in the collections of the 


Sostonian Society. 
Ep. 
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tendence of Bulfinch or not, was probably 
to be accepted as a better example of the 
style which he developed in Colonnade 
Row than any of the houses between West 
and Mason. ‘The lower story of this house 
was never changed in- 
to a shop, and it re- 
mained the only dwell- 
ing-house left upon this 
side of the Common 
uninvaded by business 
until a few weeks ago, 
when it was torn away. 
Some of these houses, 
and perhaps all of 
them, had _ originally 
balustrades at the edge 
of the roof, a fashion of 
ornamentation which 
never assorted well 
with our snowy climate. 
Old photographs show 
also slender columns 
supporting the balco- 
ny, which was origi- 
nally carried along the 
front at the level of 
the second story, and 
it may have been from 
these columns that the 
row took its name. 
The houses upon 
the Common are not 
in all respects so in- 
teresting as those in 
Franklin Place. When 
he built them Bulfinch 
may have thought it 
time to reject the high 
pilasters as being al- 
ready somewhat old-fashioned. But we 
have long since passed the perilous point 
where that style was “just a little” out of 
date, and reached the age when we can de- 
liberately look upon it as marking a highly 
interesting epoch in house-building. ‘The 
slender pilasters, far too high for their width 
and without any constructive function, may 
have always been absurd enough, if judged 
by strict architectural standards ; but they 
have their pleasant associations, neverthe- 
less, and we should be glad to-day if more 
of the old houses which were so decorated 
had been preserved. Edward Everett’s 
house upon Summer Street, and the house 
adjoining it, were of this type. They have 
both disappeared. Upon Beacon Hill a 
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very few of them are left. One of the most 
interesting of these was designed by Bul- 
finch himself. It is an isolated mansion 
upon Mount Vernon Street just above 
Louisburg Square. One may see in this 
house the same plan of ornamenting the 
front which Bulfinch used in the houses 
on the north side of Franklin Place. ‘The 
windows of the first story are recessed 
within shallow brick arches. From the 
level of the second floor pilasters rise to 
the roof, and at the top is a balustrade. 
This house is of especial interest as being 
almost the only detached man- 
sion left in the old part of the 
city. 

The high pilasters formed the 
principal ornamentation of a 
church which Bulfinch _ built 
upon Franklin Street just below 
the crescent. Builders in Lon- 
don in Bulfinch’s day were using 
the Renaissance forms in church- 
building more as they were used 
in small churches in Italy, 
and more after the fashion 
which Inigo Jones had 
set, years before, in build- 
ing .the little church in 
Covent Garden, than after 


the fashion which Wren 
introduced. English prin- 
ciples or Eng- 
lish prejudices 


demanded, how- 
ever, something 
to stand for a 
spire, and to sat- 
isfy this demand 
and at the same 
time to depart 
as little as pos- 
sible from the 
Italian models, 
English builders 
seem to have 
compelled their 
church patrons 
to accept a low 
cupola. The 
church in Frank- 
lin Street was the Church of the Holy 
Cross, the first Catholic church in Boston. 
It was dedicated September 29, 1803, as 
a parish church, but became later the 
cathedral. There was no steeple, only a 
simple cupola. While this was building, 
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New North” 


Bulfinch began the erection of another 
church similar in design, which is still 
standing. This is the church originally 
called the “ New North,” at the foot of 
Hanover Street, near the East Boston ferry. 
It was dedicated May 2, 1804, by a Con- 
gregational society, which was an offshoot 
of the Old North society. Long ago the 
original proprietors left it, and it has been 
since consecrated as a Catholic church. 
The Centine/ printed a short item about 
this church the Saturday after it was 
opened, which gives an idea of the favor- 
able judgment pronounced upon it 
at the time. ‘This item is graced 
by a poetical quotation which the 
writer found somewhere and evi- 


dently felt to be apropos, and I 
quote it, poetry and all. 
On Wednesday afternoon the Rev. Dr. 


Elliot’s new and elegant meeting-house at 
the north part of this town was conse- 
crated to the service of God. ... The 
building reflects honor upon the profes- 


Church, Hanover Street. 

sional talents of the architect, Charles Bulfinch, 
Esq. The exterior is in bold and commanding 
style; the front is decorated with stone pilasters 
of a composed order; a series of attic pilasters 
over them, a tower and a cupola, terminated with 
a handsome vane about 100 feet from the founda- 
tion. The inside is a perfect square of 72 feet; 
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(SP Ra 5 eT SE ELLAND EEE OOO Taps two ranges of Dorick columns under the 
{ 5 \ galleries and Corinthian over them support 
i the ceiling, which rises in an arch of mod- 
3 erate elevation in the center. 

‘ 

{ The modest Doric forms the solid base, 

The gay Corinthian holds the higher place; 

Thus all below is strength and all above is grace. 
The whole interior is remarkably adapted for 
sight and sound, and is one of the most cor- 
rect pieces of church architecture in our 
country. 





The church at the foot of Hanover 
Street is, I think, the only church 
known with certainty to have been 
designed by Bulfinch now standing in Boston. The 
Old West Church, built in 1806, is similar in char- 
acter, and indicates the strong hold which Bulfinch’s 
style had upon the public favor. It has been some- 
times thought to be one of Bulfinch’s own works, 
but the newspapers of the day credit the “ plan 
and draft” to Mr. Asher Benjamin. In 1809 Bul- 
finch built the Gothic church in Federal Street, the 
only instance in which he used that style in any of his 
churches. The New South Church, which stood from 
1814 to 1868 in Summer Street, seems to have been 
considered the most beautiful of his Boston churches. 
It was the first church in the town to be built of ham- 








j { mered granite, and owed a part of its reputation to its 
; fine masonry. An octagonal ground plan gave the 
whole design a somewhat unique character very pleas- 

he) ing to the taste of the day. Bulfinch departed here 

, ea Lapounen from the model used in the Franklin Street and Hano- 
ver Street churches, ornamented the front with a portico 

tice of free-standing columns, and crowned the building 
Sey eG with a high spire. The interior must have been a 


graceful example of his taste. A description of it 

published soon after the completion of the church speaks of it as follows: “ Inside of 
the house the ceiling is supported by four Ionic columns, connected above their entab- 
lature by four arches of moderate elevation ; in the angles pendentives or fans rise to 
form a circular flat ceiling, decorated with a centre flower ; between the arches and the 
walls are groins springing from the cornice, supported by Ionic pilasters between the 
windows. ‘The galleries rest upon small columns and are finished in front with balus- 
trades. . . . It is but justice to say that this splendid temple does the highest honor 
to the taste and science of the architect, Charles Bulfinch, Esq.” ‘The society were 
still justly proud of this church many years after it was built, and it would be strange 
if it had not served as the model for many New England churches. ‘The pastor, speak- 
ing at the fiftieth anniversary of its dedication, said, after mentioning the circumstances 
of its building : “‘ Comparatively speaking, there was then no more beautiful, no more 
costly, no more appropriately designed and appointed structure within the limits of the 
town or of the commonwealth. Is there one which, on the whole, surpasses it to-day ?”’ 
During his long professional career Bulfinch built several churches outside of Boston, 
—a wooden meeting-house at Pittsfield, also wooden meeting-houses at Taunton! and 
Weymouth, and a brick church at Lancaster, Massachusetts. At Washington he built 
a Unitarian church at the corner of Sixth and D streets, N.W. The church at Lan- 
caster, probably the best example of his churches now standing, was built for the “ First 
1 The Taunton church, the “ First Congregational,” is still standing. The Pittsfield church, despoile«| 


of its steeple, is nowa part of the Maplewood Hotel, having served for some years as a gymnasium foi 
the Maplewood Institute. A cut of the church may be seen in the //#story of Pittsfield. — Ev. 
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1, Colonnade Row. 2. Church of the Holy Cross howing als« 


Parish ” in 1816, during the pastorate of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Thayer. It has a cupola 
without a spire, resembling in this respect 
the old Cathedral and the New North, but 
differs from both of these in having an 
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arcaded portico. The cu- 
pola was made very elabo- 
rate, with a circle of fluted 
Ionic columns, and with 
festooned drapery upon the 
“attic” above. The in- 
terior was designed with 
much lightness and grace, 
having an open balustrade 
for the gallery front, a fea- 
ture which occurs often in 
Bulfinch’s interiors. The 
church is said to remain sub- 
stantially unchanged. One 
finds many interesting de- 
tails about the building of 
it in the history of the 
town. In the day when it 
became necessary and de- 
sirable to think of a new 
meeting-house, the separa- 
tion of church and state had not taken 
place in Lancaster. All the deliberations 
concerning the new building seem to have 
taken place in town-meeting, including 
the debates as to what the style of the 
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house should be. Estimates having been offered for various plans, the luxuries of 
cupolas, towers, porches, and porticos were weighed against their expense. A very 
spirited discussion, covering several adjournments, took place, as to which way the 
church should face. It was suggested by one speaker that it should be built upon 
something in the nature of a turn-table, as the only way to harmonize all parties. A 
committee was appointed to undertake the delicate task of deciding the question, and 
in the end all was harmoniously settled. The hand of the town in the matter 
comes strangely to the surface when we read that after rendering their report the 
committee were invited “to retire to Mr. Rand’s tavern, where refreshment was pro- 
vided for them by the selectmen.” 

It was many years before his last churches were built that Bulfinch 
received the ? Boston State House commission. We fail to realize at 
this day, when there are, if we take into review the whole country, so 
many buildings of equal and greater monumental character, how impor- 
tant a building this was when new, and how stately and magnificent it 
was felt to be. The plan of providing new quarters for the state govern- 
ment came to maturity in 1795, and the house was first occupied in 
1798. There were at the time few structures in the country which 
could compare with it. Architecture in New York and Philadelphia had 
shown many interesting phases, but had_ produced few large buildings. 
At Washington there was nothing in existence which could assume to 
hold a rivalry with it. Washington was at this time only an unfolding 
bud, if a meta- phor so poetical can be applied to anything so desolate 
and dreary. Bulfinch’s State House appears to have been received, 
when it was first completed, almost without a dissenting voice, as an 
unrivalled per- formance. Since then it has often been made the sub- 
ject of criti- cism, and sometimes unfavorable criticism. One needs 
to study the condition of architecture and the state of taste at that 
day to under- stand it and appreciate it fully. In the leading particu- 
lars, where Bul- finch is thought to have erred, his choice of forms finds 
support in the work of an eminent English architect of his day of unques- 
tioned artistic authority. The building has the good fortune of enjoying 
an unrivalled site. It dominates 
all the buildings of the city. 
From many different points up 
and down the coast and inland it 
comes surprisingly into view. 

In his State House design 
3ulfinch has the reputation of 
being the creator of the whole 
thing, from the corner-stone to 
the pine-cone finial at the top of 
the lantern. He was called upon 
to enlarge another building which 
is not wholly his work. This 
was Faneuil Hall. ‘The interest 
of Faneuil Hall is not in its 
architecture, and yet, because it 
is sO great in other ways, even 
its architectural form comes to 

The New South Church. have a value. The building has 

had three states. If old Peter 

Faneuil, who stands painted at full length over the platform, would only unroll a little 
farther the scroll which he holds in his hand, one might see what the first building 
looked like, according to the ‘“ knowledge, information and belief” of the artist who 
painted that picture. As it is, only the cupola and a little of the upper part of the 
building are visible in that representation. ‘The second building, a new structure after 
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Portico of the New South Church. 


the fire of 1761, was in some respects like 
the present one, but much smaller. In pro- 
portion it was not widely unlike the Old 
State House, was ornamented with a cupola 
in the middle of the roof, as that is, and 
was only two stories high. When Bulfinch 
was called upon, in 1805, to en- 
large the building, he doubled 
the width and built another 
story upon the top. The build- 
ing is not faced with a per- 
fectly flat wall, but is orna- 
mented by rows of pilasters, 
following the familiar Italian 
sequence. There is the Tus- 
can first, above it the Doric, 
and then the Ionic. From the 
cuts of the hall of 1762, it 
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his own buildings. He might easily have 
wholly changed the general appearance 
of Faneuil Hall, but he was careful to 
preserve so far as possible the old effect. 
He showed the same delicacy when called 
upon to restore the spire of Christ Church 
in Salem street, not substituting in its place 
an altered construction according to his 
own taste, but following the old model. 
One notices, in looking at Faneuil Hall 
from without, a row of small windows over 
the main windows of the upper story upon 
the sides. The level of the ceiling of the 
hall within comes between the levels of 
these windows. ‘This audience room must 
be largely Bulfinch’s own idea, developed 
in his own way, because of the entire 
change in conditions inside which came 
necessarily with the enlargement of the 
hall. Columns support a gallery, and 
other columns rise from the gallery front 
to support the ceiling. ‘Those of the first 
tier appear to be of a rich variegated 
marble. It is the painter who has given 
them this disguise of elegance. All the 
woodwork has received recently a fresh 
coat of paint, most of it white, heightened 
with some gilding. ‘The city seems to be 
at pains that the “‘ Cradle ” shall not come 
to have the air of being neglected. Rising 
behind the platform there is the immense 
canvas representing Webster 
the United States Senate. 
Bulfinch built a number of county court 
houses. Each one has its interesting his- 


addressing 





appears that the Tuscan and 
Doric orders were used upon 
the first two stories — which 
were the only stories — of that 
building, so that there was no 
change of character in the en- 
largement. Bulfinch has fairly 
merited, by his respectful treat- 
ment of old historical monu- 
ments, a similar treatment of 





The Second Hollis 


Street Church. 
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tory, which it would be pleasant to dwell 
upon. The old Suffolk court-house of 
1810 is more intimately associated with 
the history of the city government than 
with the county. It was for many years 
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it bore a resemblance to buildings which 
were produced during the last century in 
England, in the wish to be “ Italian,’ when 
the available expense would not permit 
the ornamentation of columns and their 

accessories, which we gener- 
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ally accept as characteristic 
- of the style. Bulfinch de- 
signed a brick court-house 
for Worcester, Massachusetts, 
which was commenced in 
1801. In later years, when 
more space became necessary, 
it was extended by an addition 
at the end, but the chief orna- 
ment of the old building —a 
cupola with a statue of Justice 
upon the top—was allowed 
to remain. Still later an en- 
tirely new court-house was 
built, during the years when 
the imitated Greek style was 
in vogue, but the old build- 
ing was not destroyed. <A 
brick court-house and town- 
house combined was built at 
Newburyport, from a design 
by Bulfinch, in 1805. It es- 
caped the great fire of 1811, 
famous in the annals of the 
town, for it stood away from 
the business centre, in a com- 
manding position, upon that 
fine street of old mansions 
which runs along the summit 
of the hill. But it met with a 
worse fate in 1853, when it 
was changed over into the 
taste of the day. ‘The figure 
of Justice which used to stand 








The First and Second Spires of Christ Church —the Second Spire, at the Left, 


by Bulfinch. 


and during all the latter part of its exist- 
ence the Boston city hall, the county having 
been provided new quarters in 1836. ‘The 
immediate cause of its destruction was that 
the city had outgrown it, and no spot was 
so eligible for a new building as its site. 
It stood from 1810 until 1862 in School 
Street, where the present city hall stands. 
The city occupied it continuously from 
1822 until 1862, except for the eleven 
years from 1830 to 1841, at first in a fra- 
ternal way with the county and afterwards 
alone. It was built substantially of ham- 
mered granite. In architectural character 


upon it was then removed, 
and the entire exterior of the 
house was modernized and 
finished with mastic cement. The change 
was so thorough that no one could now dis- 
cover any traces of Bulfinch’s handiwork 
about it. ‘The demand for an alteration of 
the interior may have been an imperative 
one, but it was a pity to destroy without 
cause an exterior which dated from New- 
buryport’s golden age at the beginning of 
the century. The fourth of Bulfinch’s court- 
houses was built for Middlesex County, and 
is now standing at Cambridge. Over the 
east door there is an inscription which 
reads, “ Built 1814, enlarged 1848.” There 
is no mixture of styles visible upon the 
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exterior, and it is difficult to know, 
without a representation of it in its 
first state, which I have not seen, 
just what part of the building is 
old and what new. From the dis- 
tribution of rooms in the interior 
one would infer that 
the projection on the 
east was new, as the 
other apartments 
seem to be essential 
to any design. The 
whole is in the char- 
acter of Bulfinch’s 
work, and both the 
ground plan and west 
elevation suggest 
English models which 
he favored. ‘The cu- 
pola has a family re- 
semblance to others 
designed by him. A 
pair of scales is sus- 
pended above it, and 
this emblem appears 
again in a medallion over the judges’ bench 
in the court-room. 

In Cambridge Bulfinch also built (in 
1815) a hall for Harvard College, called 
University Hall, unique to this day among 
all the college buildings. It occupies a 
leading position among the buildings on 
the yard, in the centre of the long side and 
directly opposite the main gateway. ‘The 
administrative offices are in this building. 
A chapel-and-library building was built in 
1817-18 for Andover ‘Theological Semi- 





Court-House, Worcester. 
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Court-House, Cambridge. 


nary, and dedicated September 22 of the 
latter year. It was of brick, and less 
“architectural” than University Hall, which 
was built of hammered stone and orna- 
mented with pilasters. One or two years 
after the date of the stone hall at Harvard, 
Bulfinch designed another building of 
hammered granite to be built in the west 
part of Boston. ‘The corner-stone of this 
building, which was and is the Massachu- 


setts General Hospital, was laid in 1818, 
and the building was opened in 1821. 
The General Hospital deserves to be 


looked upon with respect as an architect- 
ural work, because when it was new it was 
pronounced the 
finest building 
in the common- 
wealth. Words 
to this effect 
may be found 
in Snow’s Bos 
fon, published 
in 1825. If it 
was thus ranked 
above the State 
House, it must 
have owed its 
dignity to the 
excellence of 
its masonry and 
the more clas- 
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sic character of the portico and dome. This sort of dome, which shows that Bulfinch 
in his later days was tending more strongly toward the Pantheon model, is repeated in 
the asylum at Somerville, one of his works. His services seem to have been in demand 
for large charitable and penal institutions, for he built also an almshouse at Salem, a 
jail at Cambridge, a state-prison at Charlestown, and a penitentiary at Washington. 
The history of Bulfinch’s connection with the building 
of the United States Capitol has, I think, never been 


; written at length Trom original material. When it is 
| 2 written, it will be a long story in many chapters, for Bul- 
j finch went to Washington in 1818 and remained in 

; 


charge of the work until the Capitol was completed, 

about 1827. His labor there was the labor of many 

years and must have been full of incident, perhaps full 

of trials and perplexities.'_ He would not have escaped 

the fate of previous architects on the building unless 

there had been some of these. Several heads had been 

at work there between the original corner-stone laying 

of the north wing in 1793 and the day when Bulfinch 

was summoned to take charge. ‘There was Thornton, 

who made the original sketch, the prize-winner in the 
| original competition ; there were Hallett and Hadfield 
and Hoban. Greatest of all there was Latrobe, who was 
placed in charge in 1803 and remained at the post until 
the close of the year 1817. ‘The story of the work be- 
| fore his direction is not wholly the story of a sure and 
| continuous advance. Hadfield, in a curious criticism 
on the Capitol, not free from personal feeling, written at 
the close of his life, says that the whole original founda- 
tion was condemned after it was first laid. ‘ The wall 
was executed with what the workmen used to call the 
Continental ‘Trowel, which was wheelbarrows filled pro- 
miscuously with stone 
and mortar and emp- 
tied on the walls. 
When the foundation 
was completed or 
nearly so, the whole 
was condemned and 
the second contractor 
or continental trow- 
elist was dismissed.” 
Latrobe found it nec- 
essary to rebuild al- 
most the whole in- 
terior of the north 
wing, which was the 
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1 A fac-simile is given 
in connection with this 
article of the last page of 
a letter written by Bul- 
finch to a member of his 
family just as he was leav- 
ing Washington, June 3, 
1830. “I date from this 
place for the last time,” he says, beginning this letter; “ we have taken places in the stage and leave for 
Baltimore at 2 o’clock. We have not time to dwell upon regrets at leaving friends who appear sincerely 
attached to us, and a place which has given us a pleasant and respectable home for 12 years, and where we 
leave memorials of us which we trust will long endure.” 
Mr. Hedge, 


Old Meeting-House, Charlestown. Steeple designed by Bulfinch, 1803. 


There follow pleasant words about Mr. Palfrey and 
‘th of whom, then young men, had just been preaching in the Unitarian church at W ashington. 
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only thing the men be- 
fore him had carried 
to completion. Ap- 
propriations stopped 
after he had comple- 
ted this and the south 
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wing in 1811, and 























the isolated blocks 
had to be left with 
nothing but a wood- 
en gallery to connect 
them. Then the Brit- 
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ish came in 1814 and 
burned what could be 
burned. ‘The fates seemed to have deter- 
mined that there should never be a com- 
pleted Capitol at Washington. Latrobe 
came back once more and set to work 
upon the rebuilding of the wings, but had 
not commenced the construction of the 
central building when he resigned in 1817, 
though he had prepared an elevation. It 
was in this state of affairs that the New 
England architect came to take charge. 
What Bulfinch built may be seen in any 
representation of the Capitol which shows 
clearly the east or the west front. The “ cen- 
tral building,” using the term in 
the sense in which it was used in 


Section of the Side of the 


Meeting-House, Charlestown. 

which was intimately familiar to him, and 
the tendencies away from the earlier plan 
of Thornton, which Latrobe developed, 
were tendencies which, it seems, would 
have had his sympathy. The distribution 
of spaces in the interior of the central 
building is very simple. Upon the prin- 
cipal floor there is the rotunda, and to the 
west of it the rooms occupied by the 
library. Down beneath in the centre is a 
vaulted space used as part of the system 
of hall-ways and corridors. Still lower is 
the crypt designed to receive the sar- 





Bulfinch’s time, is well marked. 
It is carried forward by the line 
of the portico upon the east and 
it projects strongly at the west. 
It would be rash to undertake, 
without the most serious study 
and access to all the papers bear- 
ing upon the subject, the disen- 
tanglement of the claims of dif- 
ferent persons to originality in the 
different parts of the design of the 
Capitol. Each architect received 
a legacy of plans and drawings 
from his predecessor, and even 
the architects themselves did not 
contribute ideas exclusively, for 
Jefferson and John Quincy Adams 
are credited each with having con- 
trolled the design in some par- 
ticulars. The portico at the west, 
upon which one steps on passing 
through the Congressional Library, 
perhaps bears more visibly the 
characteristics of Bulfinch’s early 
work in the State House at Bos- 
ton than anything else about the 
exterior of the building. But the 
whole composition was in a style 














Unitarian Church, Lancaster, 


Mass. 
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cophagus of Washington. ‘To the west of 
these vaulted spaces are smaller rooms 
originally used in part as committee rooms. 
A total transformation has taken place 
since Bulfinch’s day in the aspect of the 
interior of the rotunda. The old guide- 
book writer who spoke of the early dome 
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glazed, and not left open as at Rome. 
The ascent of the old dome was made, 
perilously, by steps upon the outside. A 
lady once slipped and fell just at the top, 
and was held only by the sash-bars from 
following the shattered glass to the pave- 
ment of the rotunda beneath. 











Old Court-House and City Hall, Boston. 


as “bounding skyward overhead” and 
“‘ presenting to the visitor an architectural 
wonder seldom surpassed in the famed 
edifices of the old world,” would have 
found something more obviously calling for 
his metaphor and his strongly woven state- 
ment, in the present structure. Now we 
throw back our heads and look up some 
two hundred feet. ‘Then we should have 
found ourselves in a room of less than 
half that height, closed in by a hemi- 
spherical ceiling. The old interior repro- 
duced the proportions of the Pantheon, the 
height, ninety-six feet, being just equal to 
the diameter. The curved ceiling was 
very clearly patterned after the same model, 
as it was ornamented with recessed panels 
disposed in the same five rows which one 
sees in the Pantheon, and there was the 
same single light-admitting aperture in the 
centre overhead. Fortunately for the life 
of one human being, this aperture was 


Every one knows the exterior aspect of 
the Capitol as it stands to-day. The long 
wings built in our time give it a very dif- 
ferent appearance from that which it had 
when Bulfinch left it. The modern dome 
changes it still more. But the masonry 
is, I think, unaltered, and the part of the 
building built during his control is. still 
the nucleus and central part of the whole 
composition. ‘The old dome was designed 
in the classical taste which was dominant 
at the day. If I catch correctly the spirit 
of the first part of the century, the mag- 
nificent Renaissance dome which Mr. 
Walters built would have met adverse 
criticism in 1825, even had the whole ex- 
tent of the building been then what it is 
now. Strange as it now seems to us, 
although criticisms were made upon the 
older dome, the objection levied against 
it was not that it was too low, but that it 
was somewhat too high and too prominent. 











The Maine State House was the last 
prominent public building to be designed 
by Bulfinch. He designed it at the end 
of his career, and may be supposed to 
have applied there his ripest professional 
skill. Maine did not become a state until 
1820, and the present state house is its 
first state house. ‘lhe whole history of it 
may be traced from page to page in the 
acts and resolves of the legislature, from 
the original report in 1823 of the com- 
mittee sent out to prospect the state for a 
site for the permanent seat of government 
until the cancelling of the bond given by 
the citizens of Augusta, and the settlement 
of the last financial question in 1835. 
Portland was at first the temporary seat of 
government, the legislature meeting in the 
court-house. It was in 1827, by an act 
approved February 24, that Augusta was 
legally fixed upon as the future capital ; 


Ucn 
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land, to place the commissioner in funds 
for the future building. ‘This would seem 
a strange proceeding in New England 
to-day, to sell towns “‘at public vendue” 
to the highest bidder to fill the public 
treasury ; but it is not a financial project 
which is unknown to our sister states at 
the West. The commissioner went to 
Bulfinch for a plan in that same year, 
1828. He credits the plan to Bulfinch in 
his report, and states that the dimensions 
are reduced from the Boston state house. 
‘The council adopted the plan by a resolu- 
tion dated February 2, 1829, stating the 
dimensions, referring to it as the work of 
Bulfinch, and as ‘“‘ representing the Boston 
state house reduced to the dimensions 
aforesaid.” The rate of progress of the 
work is indicated by the message of Gov- 
ernor Smith in 1831, in which he speaks 
of the exterior as nearly finished. The 
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Faneuil Hall 
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as enlarged by Bulfinch 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


and in June Governor Lincoln and the 
Council went there and chose the state- 
house site. In 1828 a commissioner was 
appointed to obtain plans and estimates, 
and at the same time the legislature au- 
thorized the sale of many townships of 





house was first occupied in 1832. It is 
like the Boston state house and yet dif- 
ferent ; enough like it to show that Bulfinch 
was still willing to abide by that design in 
the main, sufficiently different to show that 
his own taste had changed with the general 
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change of taste which gradually took place 
during his professional career. ‘There is 
the same high basement, pierced by en- 
trance arches, without high fronting steps. 
There is the same placing of the portico, 
but its treatment in detail is more regular. 
The columns are single. and 

the pediment is the full 
width of the por- 
ticoand rests 

directly 





State House 


upon it. It is in the dome and its sup 
port that the departure from the earlier 
design is more striking. ‘The lines which 
he adopted in the General Hospital, and 
which we again in the Somerville 
Asylum, are faithfully reproduced here. 
He even introduces once more the four 
chimneys at the corners of the square 
attic. The favored model is departed 
from only in the building of a lantern at 
the top, instead of leaving it simply with a 
skylight. It would be interesting to study 
the details of the interior if they were 
executed according to the architect’s de 
signs. Bulfinch seems never to have 
hurried over this part of his work. Inside 
the walls as well as out, there is always 
something worth the seeing. 

In this review of his works, which is in 
the main chronological, though not wholly 
so, I have omitted one of his earlier build 


see 
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ings which is of decided interest, though 
it is not now standing. ‘This is the old 
Boston ‘Theatre. It stood on the corner 
of Federal and Franklin streets, and dates 
back to the beginning of the Franklin 
Street project, as the old deeds by which 


ee 








Boston. 


the land was conveyed were dated in July, 
1793. The conveyance was made to Bul- 
finch and others, “Trustees of the Boston 
Theatre.” ‘To undertake the building of 
it at all was a venturesome project in the 
state of public opinion in those days. 
The items which are to be picked up here 
and there about the beginning of its career 
make this sufficiently clear, and also show 
how curious and in many ways how different 
from ours were the theatre customs of th 

day. There were, for example, very p< 

culiar ideas, we should now call 
them, on the subject of the incidental 
music. It is hard to realize at this day 
that the audience insisted as a matter 
right upon dictating what the musicians 
should play. Manager Powell appears to 


or so 


t 
t 


ot 


have suspected a tendency to call for 
music ; for among the regulations of the 


theatre published in the Chronicle before 
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the opening, and still to be read upon its 
faded yellow pages, is this one: “ The 
music will be assigned for each evening. 
It is therefore requested that no particular 
tunes may be called for by the audience, 
as the compliance with such request can- 
not be attended to.” ‘This seems a verv 
modest request, but it apparently was not 
so regarded by the Boston public. Mr. 
Powell in finally announcing the music of 
the first night’s performance prefaced it 
with a sugar-coated insinuation of the 
following tenor: “ As we shall ever give 
what we conceive most harmonic to the 
soul and congenial to the genera! senti- 
ments of our brethren of the land we live 
in, the following distribution of the music 
will precede the drawing up of the cur- 
tain” ; and then followed the specification. 
The insinuation did not avail. Mr. Powell 








Summit of Beacon Hill at the Time of the Excavations 
by Bulfinch 


would not put Ca ira on his list, and there 
was a certain party determined that this 
revolutionary air should be played. This 
appears from anonymous communications 
in the Chronicle, which the editor himself 
may have written. At any rate, there is a 
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subdued note of triumph perceptible in 
the item of the Chronicle referring to the 
performance of February 10, 1794, one 
week after the opening of the theatre, 
which records the manager’s defeat. ‘The 
allusion to the music followed some flat 
tering words on the acting of Zhe Belle’s 
Stratagem, which was the play of the 
evening. ‘ Nor was the music less pleas 
ing,” so the item continues, “if we may 
judge from the reiterated bursts of ap- 
plause which alternately followed the 
playing of Ca tra, Yankee Doodle, and 
IVashington’s March. ‘Vhis circumstance 
we conceive evidently shows the impro- 
priety of a bill of the music being directed 
and published ; and we are happy to find 
it done with and the music left to the 
direction of the audience for whose amuse- 
ment they are employed.” 





showing Monument and Rear of State House as designed 


It is a little singular that the first theatre 
to be built in Boston should have had 
more of the individual character of a 
theatre in external aspect than any now 
standing in the city. It has come to be 
the habit in Boston, as in other cities, to 
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Beacon Hill Monument 


make the theatre, so far as visible exterior is concerned, 
simply a narrow strip of facade crowded in among shop- 
fronts. Bulfinch’s theatre was a detached building. ‘The 
design of it was graceful and appropriate, though not 
novel.' The same combination of architectural features 
has been many times used both before and since. It 
resembled in some respects Bulfinch’s own central com- 
position in Franklin Grescent. ‘The present central build- 
ing of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology is also 
similar to the theatre in character, and nearly of the 
same proportions. I find no specific description of the 
interior. The CentineZ said that “in convenience, ele- 
gance, and taste the best judges gave it the preference to 
any in Europe and the execution was in a style equalled 
only by the excellence of the architecture.’’ But the 
paper does not consume its valuable space by going into 
details. Why should it tell the people of Boston about 
things which they could go and see, when there were 
doings of “that Gallic Hotspur Buonaparte’”’ to be re- 
corded? ‘The scale of prices sufficiently indicates that 
the arrangement was the old-fashioned one, with a pit 
occupying the floor, two rows of boxes around the whole 
wall of the auditorium, and a gallery above. There was 
no other pattern known at the time. Drawings of the 
London theatres of the day, showing the reigning style, 
are readily accessible. Galleries surround the house, 
with their fronts exactly over one another, the lower ones 
divided into compartments or boxes, the upper one left 
open. On the floor there are long benches without 
backs. Even in the magnificent Drury Lane of 1794 
and the remodelled Covent Garden ‘Theatre of the same 
date the seats of the pit have no backs. A poem was 


delivered by the manager on the night of the opening, which shows that architecture 
was not the only art at that day pervaded by the classic influence. 


And now thou dome by Freedom’s patrons rear’d, 
With Beauty blazon’d and by Taste rever’d; 
Apollo consecrates thy walls prophane, 

Hence be thou sacred to the Muse’s reign! 


1 The picture of the second theatre, given in this article, shows the position of the building, on 
Federal Street at the corner of Franklin. The medal of which a copy is given shows the facade of the 
first theatre, a completer representation of which may be found in the A/emorial //istory ef Boston, 


vol. iv., p. 363. — Eb. 





Elevation of the Massachusetts State Prison, from a Print published in 1806, 











It deserves to be noted about this first 
theatre, as curiously significant of the 
state of opinion at the time, that for a 
while no performance was given on the 
evening of the week-day religious meeting. 
The suspension took place at the voluntary 
wish of the management, though upon the 
suggestion of the church in Federal Street 
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toward making Don Juan’s fate as terrible 
as possible. It was in that connection 
that the fiery part of the spectacle was to 
be introduced. In the announcements it 
was advertised that upon Juan’s rejecting 
all entreaties to repentance, the whole 
scene would change to something lurid ; 
or let me use the present tense of the 





University Hall 


that they were disturbed by the new-comer 
into their domain. The week-day meet- 
ing of the church in Federal Street came 
on Friday evening. I have not looked 
into the matter to see just how long they 
adhered to this practice, but it is apparent 
that the management had lapsed from 
its first determination on this point before 
the end of the theatre’s short lease of life. 
The building was burned on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1798, just four years after its 
opening. The fire was discovered between 
three and four in the afternoon, and was 
attributed “to the negligence of the ser- 
vants whose duty it was to watch the fires 
in the dressing-room.” It is a curious 
coincidence that a new fiery spectacle 
should have been advertised to take place 
at the theatre on that Friday evening. 
There was little harmony between the sub- 
ject, the story of Don Juan, and the course 
of thought appropriate to a Friday evening’s 
religious meeting, but as if to correct as 
far as possible any undue ‘“ prophane” 
leaning, great efforts were to be expended 








Harvard College. 


advertisements : “The whole scene changes 
to The Firry Apyss. Furies now gather 
around him and he endeavors to escape, 
but all in vain, for he is hurried away 
amidst AGRAND SHOWER OF FIRE.” 
There must have been a grand shower of 
fire indeed, fully worthy of the large capi- 
tals of the announcement. Could there be 
a more adequate and terrible representa- 
tion of a fiery abyss than that maelstrom 
of flame which surges between the four 
walls of a burning theatre ? 

Steps were very speedily taken for re- 
building the theatre. Advertisements for 
proposals were out as soon as February 
28th, for the furnishing of labor and mate- 
rials “agreeably to the plan which will be 
furnished by Charles Bulfinch, Esq.,” show- 
ing that he had charge of the restoration. 
But it was not built with the old graces. 
The ground plan seems, from an en- 
graving which represents the theatre in 
1825, to have been the same. But there 
was no colonnaded portico. <A plain wall 
formed the faces of the projection where 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 


the columns had stood. The pediment 
over the porch was omitted. The cor- 
nice is gone. ‘There are no pilasters on 
the main wall of the front, and the Vene- 
tian windows in this wall are replaced by 
plain round-topped windows. A greater 
proportion of the whole expense seems to 
have been allotted to the interior. When 
it was opened on October 27, 1798, the 
decoration and arrangement were much 
praised. ‘The acoustic properties were 


McLean Asylum 
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as completed by Bulfinch, 


said to be perfect, the accommodations 
for the audience wholly satisfactory, the 
decorations of “unparalleled elegance,” 
the whole interior “far superior both in 
beauty and convenience to any other on 
the continent,” and great praise was ac- 
corded to Mr. Bulfinch. This building 
stood many years, undergoing alterations 
at least once thereafter. Its career as a 
theatre closed before the opening of the 
present Boston Theatre, which dates from 





from an Old Print. 
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Large modern stores now occupy 
which was visited by another 
‘“‘ shower of fire’ in 1872. 

I have not mentioned the blocks which 
Bulfinch built for commercial purposes, of 
which there were a number. At some time 
before the building of the Maine State House 
he made a list of the more important 
buildings designed and built by him. It 
contains besides the buildings already 
mentioned the following: Banks in Bos- 
ton, United States (brick), Massachusetts 
(stone), Boston (brick), JAechanicks 
(stone), Union (brick); also a_ brick 
bank in Salem. Insurance offices in Bos- 
ton, Suffolk (brick), Wutuwal (interior), 
New England (stone), Marine (stone). 


1854. 
its site, 
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edifice of the Hollis Street Church, built in 
1788 and attributed to Bulfinch by the 
Massachusetts Magazine of December, 
1793, with words of commendation and a 
cut ; the modernizing of the First Church 
in Charlestown in 1804, attributed to Bul- 
finch in Frothingham’s //s/ory ef Charles- 
town, p. 161, and Hunnewell’s A Century 
of Town Life (Charlestown), p. 52, with 
illustrations. 

Upon a general survey of Bulfinch’s 
works, the impression which they give is 
one of chasteness and refinement. It 
seems to have been an impossibility for 
him to produce anything vulgar or coarse ; 
and this impossibility was an outcome of 
his nature. Not only would extravagant 








Schools in Boston, Grammar School 
(stone), and two large brick school-houses. 
Bulfinch also built, besides Franklin Place 
and Colonnade Row, another entire block 
of buildings, which is designated in his 
list as Park Place. Other works of his, 
well attested, but not in his list, are as fol- 
lows: The old Beacon Hill Monument, 
built in 1790-1 and attributed to Bulfinch 
in Shurtleff’s Boston, p. 175, with a de- 
scription ; Boylston Market ;' the second 
A picture of Boylston Market may be found 


in the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE for December, 
1889, p. 387. — Eb. 





State House, Augusta, Maine. 





modes of decoration have repelled him as 
a breach of artistic taste ; they would have 
been personally repugnant to him, some- 
thing which the finer element of his nature 
would have spontaneously rejected. When 
he was in London, as a young man, there 
was abundant opportunity for him to adopt 
what was bad in architectural style as well 
as to choose what was good. The works 
of Hawksmoor and some of the less con- 
spicuous followers of Wren were then to 
be seen. These men had been given an 
opportunity to parade the coarseness of 
their manner by an order issued by Parlia- 
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ment for the building of fifty churches 
during the reign of Queen Anne. Many 
of these churches were constructed in 
what may be called the decadence of the 
first English Renaissance style, when artists 
overshadowed by a great master were striv- 
ing to secure new successes by extravagant 
applications of the same devices which 
he had used. Who shall undertake to 
describe the coarseness, vulgarity, and 
tastelessness of some of the structures 
which they produced, — St. John’s, West- 
minster, with its multiplicity of cupolas ; 
Christchurch, Spitalfields, with its portico 
so contrived as to imitate the lines of a 
colossal Venetian window; St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse, with a tower somewhat sug- 
gestive of an over-ornamented chimney- 
piece! They do not deserve respectful 
criticism. Bulfinch was not attracted by 
the manner of these men. He found his 
models in the more modest, elegant, and 
refined works of the later builders. ‘The 
Adam brothers have already been referred 
to as influencing his taste. He probably 








Reception Room 


McLean Asylum 


owed even more to Chambers, an archi- 
tect largely unknown to us, but probably 
to be ranked at the head of his profession 
in London at the close of the last century. 
The manner of these men was absorbed 
by the young American student, and he 


never departed widely from it. It is safe 
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to say that however unlimited might have 
been the means placed at his disposal, he 
never would have overloaded his buildings 
with heavy ornament. His decorative 
details were always modest. A man with 
these tendencies and these tastes is seen 
to advantage in interiors, and almost all 
of Bulfinch’s interiors are worthy of study. 
It is a pity that those which no longer 
stand were not carefully drawn before they 
were destroyed. ‘The New South Church 
must have been one of the choicest pieces 
of interior work in New England, novel in 
its general form and elegant in all its 
details. Fortunately the interior at Lan- 
caster still remains. Its unique pulpit 
has found many admirers, and has been 
recently reproduced in the church upon 
Eliot Square in Roxbury. At Faneuil 
Hall the opportunity was not the best for 
a light, graceful, and airy interior effect ; 
and yet what is to be seen of his decora- 
tive work there, in the shaping of the 
ornamental details as well as the general 
arrangement of parts, is pleasing. One 
may say the same of 
the halls of the legis- 
lature on Beacon Hill. 
They satisfy us more 
to-day than the heavy, 
more ornate and more 
elaborate work which 
is to be seen in later 
buildings of similar 
character, where clas- 
sical details are used 
with more accurate 
adherence to classical 
models, it may be, 
but with less grace. 
The interior of the 
Theatre must be 
counted among those 
irrevocably lost to us, 
so far as details are 
concerned, ‘This is 
very seriously to be re- 
gretted,as the Theatre 
must have furnished 
to Bulfinch a rare op- 
portunity for the exercise of his taste, and 
among all his buildings it is the one whose 
interior was most highly praised by the 
critics of his own day. 

The restoration to public favor at the 
present time of the style which we call 
“Colonial” is a new vindication of the 
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utility and beauty of Bulfinch’s early man- 
ner, demonstrating the adaptability of this 
style to practical needs and its power to 
appeal to and satisfy a refined taste. We 
include among the most beautiful 
of our modern seashore and sub- 
urban residences, where wealth and 
skill have been expended to pro- 
duce agreeable results, some of those 
dwellings where the Renaissance 
manner in vogue in this country in 
the last century is revived. It is not 
to be counted as a reproach to this 
style if it does not indefinitely con- 
tinue to hold the position which 
it now occupies, for 
every architectural 
manner, however 
choice, must ultimate- 
ly clog the taste and 
be laid aside for a 
time. But it is the 
peculiarity of some 
styles that their day of 
revival never comes. 
Certain ancient forms 
like those of the 
Hawkmoor class seem 
to find their most 
emphatic and crush- 
ing condemnation in 
that they live only 
one life. 

There is a notice- 
able quality of quiet 
and repose in the old 
mansions which Bul- 
finch built. How the 
sunshine streams 
down in Franklin 
Place! How kindly 
the vines take to these domestic-looking old 
house-fronts! How stately and dignified 
and well bred they are! There is nota 
suggestion of the hum of business or of 
the bustle of crowded streets. ‘They seem 
to represent the almost unrealizable idea 
of the city home. 

Although Bulfinch was professionally an 
architect and followed no other calling, he 
was not allowed by his fellow-townsmen 
to absorb himself wholly in his professional 
work. During a number of years he had 
other cares and responsibilities of an im- 
portant nature. Beginning in the year 
1800, and continuing nearly up to the time 
of his appointment as architect of the 
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national Capitol, he was chairman of the 
selectmen of the town of Boston, and dis- 
charged the duties of this onerous position 
while continuing to practise his profession. 
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It was the prin- 
cipal executive 
office of the 
town, as every 
one knows who 
is familiar with 
the rdle which 
selectmen play 
in New Eng- 
land municipal 
government. That he discharged the duties 
of his position with credit to himself and 
satisfactoriness to his townsmen is_ suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the number of 
years during which he was continued in 
office. 

In the practice of his special profession. 
although the dates of many of his lesser 
buildings erected for mercantile purposes 
cannot be learned with definiteness, his 
activity seems to have ceased with the 
designing of the Maine State House. And 
after so laborious and fruitful a life well 
might he claim rest in advancing years. 
He died in Boston on the fifteenth day of 
April, 1844. 
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sulfinch was peculiarly a Boston man, and 
his history and work are a peculiarly pre- 
cious Boston possession. But we cannot for- 
bear in closing to recur again to his long 
and important service upon the Capitol at 
Washington, which in a significant way 
gave him a greater interest to the nation 
than any single service done in Boston or 
New England. We recur to it chiefly for 
the sake of remarking upon the general 
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good fortune which, at a time when per- 
haps we should hardly have expected it, 
attended the nation at the time that the 
national capital was laid out and its earlier 
public buildings were planned and con- 
structed. Fault may indeed be found 
with much in the Washington map and 
much in the Washington architecture ; al- 
though so far as the map goes, and general 
street effects, and the effects of the posi- 
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tion of some public buildings, it should be 
remembered that the original planners are 
not responsible for the most serious blem- 
ishes — as indeed we may also remember, 
to our consolation, that these most serious 
blemishes are not irremediable. But the 
main thing to be here spoken of is that, 
whatever the faults of the more ambitious 
of the earlier public buildings in Washing- 
ton, — the Capitol, the White House, the 
Treasury, the Patent Office, the Post 
Office, — however they fail to meet the 
full demands which we might make, the 
men who planned them did have the car- 
dinal virtue of studying in good schools, 
of dealing with good forms, and of creat- 
ing what is dignified, severe, and chaste. 
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This, we say, was good fortune. Had 
such a taste presided among our elders at 
this juncture as has often presided among 
us in periods which we are accustomed to 
think of as more cultivated, but which we 
may often do well to chiefly think of sim- 
ply as richer periods, the streets of our 
national capital would be wholly domi- 
nated to-day by what is meretricious and 
what arrests attention only by pretentious- 
ness and size. We have learned many 
lessons in these later years, and some of 
them have been taught to us in Washing- 
ton itself, of the public misfortune of 
architects uninspired by clear and pure 
ideas, and the importance of honest 
thought and of good taste in all that con- 
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cerns our monuments and the great public 
structures which are to be before the eyes 
of the people through the years. 

If we are to be thankful to good for- 


of Europe, that the Capitol at Washington 
is a growth. It is the work of many hands 
and many minds, its history a history full 
of mistakes, mischances, and miscarriages. 
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The Capitol at Washington, as left by Bulfinch. 


tune that things in general are no worse in 
Washington than they are, especially do 
we feel this as concerns the Capitol itself. 
The vision in the mind of him who first 
conceived it was certainly different in very 
much from the picture before the eyes of 
him who to-day stands by Greenough’s 
Washington or looks down from Arlington 
Heights. It may be said more truly than 
it may be said of many of the old minsters 


But with all this there is a unity and a 
beauty about the great structure which are 
impressive and remarkable. It is not a 
structure to be ashamed of, but to be proud 
of. While we are grateful to the divini- 
ties that have presided over the building 
through its complex life, we must not forget 
the special agents ; and among these none 
was more intelligent or more influential 
than Charles Bulfinch. 
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THE THIRD ESTATE OF THE SOUTH. 


By Rev. A. D. Mayo, A.M. 


settlement even to the present year 

of our Lord, the most prominent 
object of interest and observation in what 
we used to call the Southern States of this 
Republic has been the relation of the up- 
per and under classes of southern society, 
—the slaveholding Anglo-Saxon and the 
lately emancipated negro. Not only 
abroad, but at home, it has scarcely en- 


P ise the beginning of the European 


tered into the calculations of statesmen 
and economists that a great change in 
southern affairs was impending that would 
bring another dominant class to the front. 
It was known that even in 1860 there were 
six million of white people in these south- 
ern states who had no immediate connec- 
tion with slaveholding, and that a number 
of people, smaller than the present popu- 
lation of Boston, representing, possibly, a 
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population of two million, comprised the 
ruling class. It was expected that this 
middle class would be felt in arresting the 
movement for secession in 1861. And I 
believe that a decided majority of these 
people had neither the desire nor inten- 
tion of striking for a new nationality. But, 
with the exception of the action of West 
Virginia and the stubborn loyalty of the 
mountain populations of the central South, 
this expectation was disappointed. We 
met these people on the _battle-field 
through four dismal years, where they 
earned a reputation for good fighting 
which has made the name of an American 
soldiery illustrious. 

But now, like a mighty apparition across 
the southern horizon, has arisen this hope 
or portent of the South,—the Third Es- 
tate, —to challenge the authority of the 
old ruling class, and place itself where the 
“plain people” of every northern state 
was long ago established, as a decisive in- 
fluence in public affairs. South Carolina, 
the head and front of the Old South, is 
now swept by a political revolution as rad- 
ical as the emancipation of the slaves in 
1865. Texas, where the old order never 
got complete foothold, is now passing 
under the same control, so easily that it is 
not half understood what weighty concerns 
are involved in the coming political move- 
ments of this growing state. Other states, 
especially on the Gulf, are rent by the 
same movement from below. It is evident 
that this is no surface or temporary affair. 
Its present political and financial theories 
will be largely modified by the rough 
discipline of responsible power. But the 
movement is in the line of American civil- 
ization, and, however checked or misdi- 
rected for the time, will finally prevail. 

The wise observer of southern affairs will 
greatly mistake if he insists on the exclu- 
sive observation of the old conflict of races 
and the political condition of the negro. 
For the coming decade, the place to watch 
the South is in this movement of the rising 
* Third Estate. What it demands and what 
it can achieve in political, social, and 
industrial affairs; what changes can be 
wrought in itself by the great uplifting 
forces of American civilization, — by edu- 
cation, including the influence of the fam- 
ily, the church, and the. school, — on these 
things will depend the fate of this impor- 
tant section of our country for years to 
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come. And on the outcome of this move- 
ment hangs the near future of the race 
question, — whether the swarming millions 
of colored citizens in these sixteen states 
will gradually reach their fit position in 
the body politic, or the whole South be 
plunged into the horrors of a race war, 
which will once more demand the strong 
arm of the nation to save that section from 
suicide. 

The present essay—the Third Estate of 
the South — is an honest attempt to give 
my own opinions concerning this, one of 
the most important movements in the his- 
tory of the Republic. The assumption of 
infallible wisdom and the ventilation of 
wholesale theories, North and South, in 
the discussion of southern affairs, is the 
misery of our public life. A virtual resi- 
dence of ten years in this region, includ- 
ing all the sixteen states, with good oppor- 
tunities for observation, has deepened the 
impression that, of all the social and civic 
puzzles that confront the American social 
scientist and statesman, no knot is so tan- 
gled, so difficult to be undone, so dan- 
gerous to be cut by the sword, as this. 
To-day the South, as a section, has passed 
into a permanent minority of sixteen of 
the forty-four states. But it is still possi- 
ble to array these states again in a conflict 
that would inflict a wound on the south- 
ern member through which the Republic 
would bleed to death. It is “easy as 
preaching”? to embroil and _ exasperate 
whole commonwealths, great classes and 
races, in a permanent misunderstanding 
that not even another Washington or Lin- 
coln could reconcile. Even as concerns 
the South itself, the question is one of vital 
interest. ‘The spectacle of the five hun- 
dred thousand white people of South Car- 
olina split into hostile clans by a political 
campaign now foaming on the ragged reef 
of violence is inexpressibly painful and dis- 
couraging. I shall not try to deal with 
this question by the ambitious methods of 
grand analysis, abstract theorizing, or in- 
flated prophecy. If I can cast a little 
side light upon this procession, as it moves 
on its twilight path, it may not be in vain 
that I occupy the time of the reader. 

In the European sense, there never was 
a Southern aristocracy. ‘The descendants 
of the few European families of the favored 
class who drifted to the colonies never had 
a perceptible influence after the War of 
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the Revolution. The abolition of all special 
privileges reduced the superior colonial 
class to the condition of the leading class 
in a republic of white men. ‘There was a 
social “upper ten,” in the original south- 
ern Atlantic colonies, that held on indefi- 
nitely. But that largely disappeared, as a 
family affair, beyond the Alleghanies, where 
the new leading class made its way upward 
by personal power and solid service as 
certainly as in the northwestern states. 

But, in the American political sense, 
there was and has been, up to the present 
time, a dominant class in this portion of 
the country more powerful for all the issues 
of public life than any order of nobility in 
Europe since the French Revolution. It 
was, primarily, a combination of land- 
holders ; practically, an aristocracy of the 
dollar. From the peculiar condition of 
the country and its monopoly of certain 
industrial products, the people of the South 
adopted and tied itself to the system of 
slave labor, cast off by the North as un- 
profitable, impolitic, and dangerous at the 
formation of the Republic. Whatever of 
anti-slavery sentiment — and there was a 
great deal—lingered in the early history 
of these states was swept down stream by 
the gathering tide of the dominating indus- 
trial and political interests. So it came to 
pass, in time, that a great combination of 
men, separated from each other by abysses 
of social, religious, and educational repul- 
sions, found common cause in the protec- 
tion of slavery in the old and its introduction 
to the new southern and southwestern 
states. The diaries and ‘correspondence 
of Judge Story and John Quincy Adams, 
during their early years in Washington, are 
full of this observation of the formidable 
power of this combination, — its skilful 
handling of Congress, its invariable success 
in every conflict with a half-conscious and 
divided North. 

And, without indorsing the exaggerated 
rhetoric of our southern college commence- 
ments concerning the splendor of this class 
during “ the Golden Age” of southern so- 
ciety, we may grant to this combination the 
praise of remarkable ability and, on some 
lines, of broad foresight in national affairs. 
It was composed almost wholly of the 
ablest, most politic, and persistent class in 
modern history, — the British upper-middle 
class, — modified by the influences and 
interests of its peculiar position on the 





edge of Christendom. It made all things 
subordinate to the chief end of favoring the 
southern ambition to become the ruling 
power of the country. The professional 
classes became its spokesmen and allies. 
The leisure of its landed proprietors fos- 
tered a universal ambition among its young 
men for political activity as the. be-all and 
end-all of life. Its schools were a repro- 
duction of the British system of education 
a century ago, — universities, colleges, and 
academies for the upper white class, more 
completely under the administration of the 
Protestant clergy than the schools of Cath- 
olic Europe are now under the control of 
that astute priesthood, well adjusted to lift 
up the promising youth below to compan- 
ionship with his betters, and elbow off the 
“common herd.” into a wide-spread illit- 
eracy. Its women, among the most bril- 
liant and capable in the world, were no 
such tribe of imbeciles and idlers as we 
fancied in the North. The southern matron 
in her plantation life was one of the most 
overtaxed and devoted working women of 
her sex. Outside this domain female cul- 
ture gravitated to the social ability which 
gave her the lead at Washington, and till 
a late period made her the nation’s best 
social foot put foremost on the shores of 
Europe. 

This political aristocracy, in all vital 
affairs, governed the Republic till it was 
moved to rise up and divide the nation in 
1861. It instigated and brought on the 
condition of war against the Indians, Great 
Britain, and Mexico, by which the country 
was distracted through its first seventy 
years. It was the author of the magnifi- 
cent scheme of the expansion of territory 
which gave us the empire of Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, the Pacific Coast, —all the 
additions to our territory except the latest 
purchase, Alaska. It led in the settlement 
of the West, following the sagacious policy 
of Washington, whose eye was always glanc- 
ing over to the wilderness beyond the Al- 
leghanies. ‘Tennessee and Kentucky were 
in a blaze of Indian border war, while the 
Northwest slumbered almost undisturbed. 

It is difficult to understand why a class 
so able and astute in many ways was led 
on to the hazardous experiment of dividing 
the Union in 1860. With the Constitution 
on its side, with an indefinite power of 
Congressional obstruction, it could have 
kept slavery for a long generation, and 
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made the country pay the cost of a modi- 
fied system of emancipation. ‘The reasons 
seem to be found in the absorption of a 
powerful society, engrossed in the work of 
self-preservation, in a strangely isolated 
position. Pushed off to the border of 
civilization, with only a_half-barbarous 
Mexico and a boundless wilderness on the 
southwest, and a vast and lonely seaboard 
all around, shut off by its own theory and 
purpose from contact with the rising tide 
of progressive modern life, its literary, pro- 
fessional, and social influences all captured 
and held in subjection by the political in- 
tolerance which is the most unrelenting 
form of tyranny, it was not strange that its 
group of accomplished statesmen fell into 
the delusion, not only of their own sec- 
tional invincibility, but honestly believed 
that their political allies in the North would, 
in the last event, consent to their demand 
of virtual permanent control of the general 
government, or a separation on sectional 
lines. A distinguished citizen of Boston, 
during the summer preceding Mr. Lincoln’s 
election, was for a time in daily confiden- 
tial communication with Jefferson Davis. 
He reports that he found his distinguished 
acquaintance completely possessed with the 
idea of the military and civic superiority 
of the South, and the willingness of the 
dominant party in the North to consent to 
whatever it should demand. 

How this came out we all know. ‘The 
world has acknowledged the prodigious 
ability and matchless devotion with which 
the dominant class went through this des- 
perate programme, to the terrible end of 
its own destruction. Its military com- 
manders have furnished many forcible and 
picturesque and one noble figure to Amer- 
ican history. Its statesmanship, now dis- 
paraged, was probably as competent as a 
cause so at odds with the trend of modern 
civilization would admit. But we do hot 
yet recognize fairly the great services ren- 
dered to the South and the nation, later 
on, by this class, even in the demoralized 
state in which it was left by the war, when 
not one in ten of its families was found 
upon or has since stood on a solid financial 
footing. Its young men were scattered to 
the southwest, to the northwest, to the 
growing cities, leaving the open country in 
charge of a class that, in the old time, had 
little influence in affairs. Its women gath- 
ered up the wrecks of a great destruction, 
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in true American style; and to-day the 
young women of the better sort of south- 
ern families are the hope of the country, 
rehabilitating the homes, the soul of the 
church, the best school-teachers, the lead- 
ers in the temperance reform, on the look- 
out for all industrial opportunities that can 
be used. 

The leaders in the war naturally became 
the leaders of reconstruction politics. And, 
whatever may be the verdict of history 
concerning the way in which the eleven 
ex-Confederate states have been placed in 
line to receive a share of the progressive 
life of the country, the display of ability 
has fully borne out their old reputation. 
The South to-day owes about all it has of 
order and law, the common school for all 
classes and both races, the restoration of 
its religious and educational affairs, to the 
administration of this class. The great 
obstacle to the progress of the negro is 
not his old master class ; for among these 
people are often found the wisest and most 
Christian views concerning the develop- 
ment of their old bondmen, and an amount 
of personal sacrifice and patience that only 
a constant observer can appreciate. I do 
not know what New Boston, with her five 
hundred thousand people, would do if sud- 
denly overwhelmed by an avalanche of the 
seven hundred thousand South Carolina 
negroes, marshalled by our redoubtable 
friend, Gen. B. F. Butler, in a solid col- 
ored contingent, to capture the city govern- 
ment, administer its vast interests, handle 
its twenty million debt, and, in public af- 
fairs, represent ‘it to the world. I fancy 
the “weight of the meeting ” would there 
prevail, by some of the numerous methods 
by which an Anglo-Saxon community every 
where, in the. end, manages to put inferi- 
ority on the back seat and land the man- 
agement of vital affairs in the upper story. 

But it was inevitable that this long lease 
of power by the southern dominant class 
should come to an end. In New England 
and New York, the aristocratic states of 
the old North, this change was gradually 
wrought, — by the educational influences 
that prepared the humbler classes, native 
or foreign born, for the responsibilities of 
power. Eighty-five per cent of the men 
worth a hundred thousand dollars or more, 
in these states, began with nothing but this 
outfit. But in the South the progress of the 
Third Estate has been slow: indeed, until 
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the past twenty years, it had hardly begun. 
But all things hasten, even in the piney 
woods or mountain realms of our South- 
land ; and now, under the simple name of 
a “Farmers’ Alliance,” this mighty army 
of the common people has been revealed, 
like a frowning mountain world uncovered 
by a rising mist. Already it may be pre- 
dicted that the old order, as far as it de- 
pended on the European qualities of family 
and class training, has gone by. Here- 
after, the South follows the North in the 
rush to the front of the fittest who survive. 
And the contest for place will be on indus- 
trial lines there as here. 

For a time tocome I believe the negro 
question is to be held in partial subordina- 
tion by this great uprising of the Third 
Estate. To suppose that eight millions of 
citizens, in the condition of our southern 
negroes, twenty-five years out of personal 
slavery, can be wrenched from their pres- 
ent position and sof ahead of the twelve 
millions of plain white people who have 
been on the ground for two hundred years, 
and must become the dominant power of 
the South for generations to come, is only 
to indulge in the dream of an enthusiast. 
But whether the white man of the ‘Third 
Estate can rid himself of the old theories 
of race and caste, and adopt the American 
idea that all men shall be fairly tested by 
what they can do, depends on many con- 
tingencies. Is it possible or probable, in 
a period sufficiently brief to avoid the 
danger of a disastrous race conflict, that 
this vast constituency can be brought over 
to the practical American view of giving to 
every child the great American chance in 
life? I do not know. But I greatly hope ; 
and the sources of my hope, or some of 
them, I now declare. 

When the history of the South descends 
from the realm of romance, where it still 
lingers, to the solid ground of fact, it will 
be seen how absurd everywhere outside 
the domain of legend is the impression of 
a radical difference between its original 
population and the old Northeast. No- 
body pretends that the Southwest, beyond 
the Alleghanies, was peopled by a line of 
“gentler”? descent than the Northwest. 
About all the South had to show in Revo- 
lutionary days of great statesmanship and 
eminent patriotism was, like the similar 
class in the North, a descent from the re- 
spectable middle estate of Great Britain. 
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But, when we turn to the Third Estate, — 
always the majority, and now rising to the 
head and front of the new South, — we 
find the source of its power, as in the 
North, in the mixture of populations from 
a dozen sorts of vigorous European people. 
The Catholic Churchman and dissenting 
Englishman of various social degrees, the 
Scotch and North Irish Protestant, the 
early German of the valley of Virginia, 
the Huguenot of South Carolina, the High- 
lander, Hebrew, and other miscellany of 
old Georgia, the Creole, Frenchman, and 
Spaniard, in Louisiana, all went into the 
seething cauldron of the early colonial life. 
Up to a generation before the war came in 
a steady immigration of excellent people 
from New England and the middle states. 
I rarely visit a town in the five old Atlantic 
commomwealths that I do not find the de- 
scendants of these people, — always glad 
to renew the old-time associations with 
home. ‘The accident of a change of resi- 
dence alone prevented the Rhetts of South 
Carolina from being a Boston, and the lat- 
ter Winthrops of Massachusetts a Charles- 
ton, family. Along with this uniformly 
good stock drifted in at an early date a 
baser element, brought to the colonies on 
indenture, — the lower sort of the English 
stock, whose descendants even now in 
Maryland and Delaware rank low in the 
social scale. The growing power of slav- 
ery intensified the separation of the re- 
spectable sort from the common lot. The 
illiteracy of whole regions of the country 
wrought its perfect work in the “ poor 
white trash,” — resembling the northern 
tramp, except that he is not only too shift- 
less to work, but too lazy to tramp. 

How the strange population of the great 
central mountain world —near two millions 
at present — was formed nobody seems to 
know. This region was a mysterious “ no- 
man’s-land”’ till the enterprise of the last 
twenty-five years revealed it, with all its 
natural sublimity and beauty and its indus- 
trial importance, to an astonished world. 
Perhaps from the Revolutionary Tories of 
the adjacent states, from criminals, outcasts, 
eccentrics, and broken-down people in gen- 
eral, with a sprinkling of more ambitious 
blood, was made up that people which even 
now, seen among the mountains overlooking 
the valley of Virginia, but better observed 
in Eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, Western 
North Carolina, and Northern Georgia, 
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sends forth a louder cry for the missionary 
of civilization than any portion of the 
Republic. 

So far as variety of material is con- 
cerned, the old colonial South had an 
equal mixture of blood with the old North. 
Of late the trend of European immigration 
has not taken a Southern direction, and 
the per cent of foreign-born population in 
all the southern states east of the Missis- 
sippi is very small. A most interesting 
fact for the historical inquirer is the ex- 
planation of the origin of the southern 
white people, and the romance of the 
reality will eclipse the glamour of rhetorical 
mist in which the origin of this section 
has been involved. 

So it has come about that the present 
population of this grade in the South is far 
more homogeneous than in the North. 
The rough training of the pioneer life 
welded these various elements into one 
people. Even the Louisiana Creole is 
yielding. A leading merchant of New 
Iberia, the heart of the Teche district, told 
me that twenty years ago only one in five 
of his country customers attempted to 
speak English ; while now only one in five 
is compelled to trade in French. A brisk 
colony from the Northwest has invaded the 
prairies of Southwestern Louisiana ; and a 
Congregational College, with a Yankee 
president, is established on the old domain 
of the Padres. Yet there are still great 
differences in education and efficiency in 
the different elements of this people. The 
coast country, including the immense piney 
woods empire, still produces a considerable 
population of a sort less hopeful than any 
other of whatsoever “ previous condition.” 
The lovely Piedmont region, surrounding 
the great central mountain realm of the 
old South, has a farming population greatly 
resembling the New England country peo- 
ple of my boyhood. The states beyond 
the Mississippi— Missouri, Western Ar- 
kansas, and ‘Texas, the new Southwest — 
have received more immigration since the 
war than all the rest of the South: of the 
best and common sort of its own ; some- 
what from abroad; from the Northwest, 
whose people seem inclined to edge down 
into a milder clime ; perhaps also a con- 
siderable return wave from the crowd that 
settled Southern Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana 
in by-gone days. It is said a million young 
men from the southern country districts 
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have gone to the cities, the Northwest 
and the Southwest, since 1865. They 
have left on the ground, in some portions 
of the old South, a white population, so 
far as the men are concerned, inferior to 
the old-time occupants, —less capable of 
reclaiming the country, less inclined to deal 
fairly with the colored folk. 

But it is almost hopeless to draw a dia- 
gram of the Southern Third Estate as it 
now exists. Nobody, even to the “ manor 
born,” can do it to the satisfaction of 
the southern people ; for the pride of state, 
locality, sect, and social condition — what 
Mr. Breckenridge calls “the provincial 
flavor ’”’ — are “ solid” against any decided 
estimate of matters so delicate. Before 
the war, lines were more sharply drawn. 
While alert to capture and lift up to com- 
panionship and position the rising talent 
of the lower class, the old-time ruling set 
drew hard and fast lines between them- 
selves and the ordinary non-slaveholding 
people. My first experience of South 
Carolina was in 1856,—1in a stage-coach 
bound for the Catskill Mountain House, 
New York, filled with a brilliant Charleston 
group, chiefly ladies. Completely ignoring 
my presence, the only man of the company 
entertained his fair companions all the way 
up by his adventures on a tour through 
the upper counties of “ his nation,” talking 
of the people there, amid peals of laughter, 
in a way that reminded one of Dr. Johnson 
and the &verati of London a century ago, 
defining a Scotchman as “a good fellow, 
if caught early.” ‘Till the war, a property 
condition of representation in the South 
Carolina legislature gave a power to the 
lowland slaveholders which was used in a 
way that has come back to plague the 
commonwealth in the new upheaval of 
affairs. 

The Civil War was the great university 
of the lower masses of the southern white 
people. The grand army caught them in 
its all-enclosing net; locked them up in 
its fierce conscription ; marched them all 
over their own country, with occasional 
visits to Northland, outside and inside a 
Union prison camp. ‘To a people so pre- 
ternaturally eager to see and hear and talk, 
this was a godsend,—the beginning of 
the blessing that has come to the southern 
poor white man equally with his colored 
brother from the collapse of the Rebellion. 
The break-up of the old estates, especially 
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in the Gulf region, brought large numbers 
of these people down to the lowlands as 
owners of farms. The opening up of 
Central Florida sent a wave of immigration 
from the piney woods people that still 
contests the northern and western occupa- 
tion. The mighty development of the 
railroad system has remanded the coast 
country of the Atlantic and Gulf to a 
secondary place, and brought up the Pied- 
mont region, in which a large number of 
thriving towns have arisen, and which, with 
the mining and timber lands, is the seat of 
the new southern prosperity. The new 
Southwest is growing almost as fast as the 
new Northwest,— an exception to the old 
South, outside of special districts. 

The marvellous growth in the South, of 
which we hear so much, is largely a devel- 
opment of the mining country bordering 
the mountains, where a number of new 
towns have sprung up and capital is being 
invested ; the lumber country and special 
agricultural districts. But much of the 
old landed realm is still in no condition to 
be rejoiced over. ‘There are more people 
at work than of old, black and white. The 
division of farms has stimulated production. 
In certain quarters, skilled agriculture is 
taking the place of the old-time fumbling 
with the soil. New fields in Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas are opening for the cul- 
ture of cotton, fruits, “ truck,” and staples. 
The country people are living somewhat 
better than ten years ago. But the intol- 
erable “lien system,” whereby the town 
merchant practically owns the land and 
enslaves its occupants, is a dispensation 
such as afflicts no large body of civilized 
people besides in our country. How 
multitudes of good folk can live at all 
under such a systematic plunder is only 
accounted for by their moderate demands 
for living and the impossibility of getting 
out of the deadlock alive. The attempt 
of a class of southern politicians, in the 
interest of their pet economic theories, to 
compare the condition of this portion of 
their people with that of the farmers of 
New England and the established portion 
of the West, is simply ludicrous to an 
observer of the different portions of the 
country. More than half the people in 
whole regions of the South outside the 
better class in the cities are compelled 
to live in a way that is unknown in these 
States, except to the lower class of the 


foreign born, with little outlook for better 
times. But this country is capable of re- 
cuperation by capital, skill, and especially 
the occupation of small farms by industri- 
ous and thrifty people. In time, the bet- 
ter class of the negroes will come into 
possession of a great deal of this open 
country and reclaim it. 

It would greatly change the northern 
estimate of southern affairs, could the fact 
be understood that confronts the traveller 
through the length and breadth of the 
Southland, — that through vast regions, 
even of the older states, the people are 
living under the conditions of a border 
civilization. Not a border country in the 
sense of our new western frontier, —a 
vanishing “ out into the West,” with a 
furious civilization, armed to the teeth with 
all the implements of modern progress 
on its heels. Not the terrible border life 
that railroad extension and the mining 
“boom ”’ make in the new villages extempo- 
rized in a howling southern wilderness. 
Hundreds of these new towns in the South, 
where the iron horse reins up and the great 
steam leviathan wheels round, are a refuge 
for the drift and diabolism of the whole 
surrounding country, which appears regu- 
larly, on “ dress parade,” in the new city. 
One little metropolis of this sort in East 
Tennessee has enjoyed the luxury of a 
hundred murders since it was struck by 
the “boom.” But this is the old-time 
border life, where people lived far away 
from each other and the world, with mea- 
gre privilege of travel, rarely used, the 
only town the county seat, and that not 
often visited. Here is developed an obsti- 
nate type of personal independence that 
stands out, like the iron handle of the 
town pump, in either sex. But what is 
not done that can be done in such a life? 
The man attends to his own little world ; 
defends himself as best he can against 
wild creatures and wilder men; makes a 
sharp practical code of the neighborhood, 
that underlies the law of the land, and is 
administered far more thoroughly than the 
latter. These populations, once polarized 
by the plantation families, which made a 
centre of superior living, are now often 
left adrift by the decay of this class and 
the breaking up of the old order generally. 
The census of Virginia in 1880 showed 
not a quarter of a million of her people, 
even in villages. And, although the growth 
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of what are called “cities” has been more 
marked during the past ten years, yet, out- 
side of occasional districts, the vast major 
ity of the southern white people live in an 
all-out-of-doors style, not easily understood 
in the crowded communities of the old 
East and large portions even of the new 
West. 

While this sphere of life is favorable to 
some of the primitive virtues, — hospi- 
tality, good feeling, and sociability, — and 
to the absence of some of the vices of 
great cities, yet the dearth of the agencies 
of the higher civilization is a fact almost 
incredible, unless experienced. Even 
Texas, the most prosperous southern state, 
has yet no system of roads ; and only three 
thousand of her eight thousand country 


schools have a school-house over their 
heads. ‘The appalling loneliness of the 
vast “Lone Star” empire has already 


driven more than a third of its people 
into villages and cities. But in the older 
states, a full half of the people of both 
races live outside the opportunities for 
schooling, reading, churching, and the use 
of a tolerable press, — most of the modern 
agencies of social uplifting that are the 
commonplace of the North. The South, 
in winter, outside the towns, lies .under a 
fearful embargo of mud, which shuts up 
the people to such a home life as can be 
enjoyed under the circumstances. The 
average country school does not last a full 
four months, is placed at inconvenient dis- 
tances, often kept in an unfit school-house, 


—a peril to the health of the children of 


the poorer people. Less than sixty per 
cent of southern children in the open 
country, where three-fourths their whole 
number live, represents the average attend- 
ance on school less than four months in 
the year. Probably not a hundred “ cities” 
of the South now have a free library, or a 
good circulating library accessible to the 
masses of the white people. The city 
daily journals have a limited circuJation 
away from the towns and railroads; and 
the country press is too often, at best, 
feeble and misleading. ‘Thousands of peo- 
ple do not read that, but depend upon 
common report for news. ‘The signifi- 
cance of the Scripture phrase — ‘“ wars 
and rumors of war” — is apparent in a 
community largely dependent upon rumor 
and what the popular leaders choose to 
tell of public affairs, A considerable por- 
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tion of middle-aged men are of the class 
that obtained little or no schooling during 
the war and the ten succeeding years, and 
have come up, a degenerate race from their 
parents, to shoulder the weighty responsi- 
bilities of the present. Here is the seat of 
the negrophobia that often blazes out into 
violence and outrage. It is not the delib- 
erate purpose or feeling of the better class 
of the southern people, but the inevitable 
result of the friction between the races, 
where a considerable element of the domi- 
nant race is so removed from the higher 
influences of American life. 

Yet the vast majority of this great popu- 
lation is of “ native American” birth, and 
is all the time affected by the training- 
school of American life. ‘The political 
speakers and preachers, the visit to the 
county town, the coming and going of the 
emigrating youth, the temperance agi- 
tation, the yearly revival meeting, the 
“boom,” that is heard a great way off, 
like the thundering oncoming of the char- 
iot of the sun, the awakening eagerness to 
make money, which Dr. Johnson _pro- 
nounced “about the best thing an honest 
man can do,’ —all these influences keep 
the drowsiest realm somewhat astir, and 
form a sort of education to several millions 
of these people,—on the whole better 
than schools without common = sense. 
Even the mountain world is stirred to its 
silent depths. ‘Twenty-five years hence, 
the class of people described in Miss Mur- 
free’s novels may be as difficult to locate 
as the bison of the western prairies. 

I rode a whole day, in South Carolina, 
with the son of an old Connecticut River 
railroad president, who was stumping the 
region along the line from Charleston, S.C., 
to the Ohio River, soliciting grants of 
money and land for the route that will give 
the shortest access to the ocean from the 
Northwest. A dozen great lines of travel 
are penetrating this marvellous wilderness, 
so long an enchanted land in the heart of 
the old Republic. In half a century, this 
section of mountain country will become 
one of the most attractive portions of the 
United States, — much of it more fit for 
occupation and agreeable in climate than 
a good deal of New England. ‘These 
mountain people were loyal in the late 
war. Wherever the Union army pene- 
trated, they fell in with vm. A hundred 
and forty thousand white soldiers were 
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enlisted from this country, — twenty-four 
thousand more than from Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut, seven thou- 
sand more than from nine of the present 
northwestern states. Eastern Kentucky 
gave more white soldiers to the Union 
army than its entire number of voters. 

In short, the Third Estate of the South 
is chiefly of good original stock, though for 
two hundred years content to sit on the 
back seat and rise up at the call of a superior 
class. But that drama is well on toward 
the fifth act. Radically sound, good- 
natured, energetic, looking in with all its 
eyes at the great, wide-open front door of 
the new American life, with the first enjoy- 
ment of the common school and the hunger 
and thirst for more ; hearing, afar off, the 
loud sound of the “ forging ahead” of the 
grand new South, earnest and devout in 
religious faith,—here is a material for 
American citizenship such as nowhere else 
can be found in this world. We may well 
consider what a conservative force in na- 
tional affairs is here in training, — only 
needing the education of the time to bring 
to the front a people that will close up 
with the best elements of the Republic and 
“hold the fort” of an Anglo-Saxon, pro- 
gressive civilization against all raids from 
home or abroad. 

What can be done by the whole coun- 
try to aid in the evolution of this people 
in the Southland? How can this great 
uprising be so directed that justice will be 
done,-— not only to its superior class, 
which it will gradually displace and _ re- 
construct, but to the eight millions of 
colored folk alongside of which it must 
live? 

The first condition of social advance- 
ment is an understanding of the favorable 
elements in the problem. Even the “less 
favored” of this great population, the 
higher strata of which are well up, have 
several characteristics that deserve men- 
tion. 

First, this body of the southern people 
is not hopelessly committed to the fixed 
theories concerning government, social ar- 
rangements, and American affairs in gen- 
eral, which thirty years ago opened the 
“bloody chasm” we are all trying to fill 
up to-day. ‘The exaggerated ideas of state 
sovereignty, the antiquated philosophy of 
eternal race distinction, the prejudice 
against modern ideas of education and 
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industrial matters, which characterized the 
old leading class and still somewhat affect 
its rising generation, are not “to the 
manor born’’ with them. Indeed, a new 
state of the Union was formed in 1862 
from the breaking out from these ideas 
by an important district of the Old Do- 
minion. That the masses of the South 
have followed the leading exponents of 
these views, even through the destruction 
of civil war, is not decisive, since there 
had been little open discussion of such 
matters among them previous to 1860. 
Sut there are significant indications that, 
wherever the broader American ideas are 
fairly presented, without partisan or sec- 
tional animus, there will be found, in this 
quarter, a hearing that prophesies a hope- 
ful future. ‘The eagerness. with which 
the country people have turned to the 
common school,—the special anathema 
of the old order in the old time, — and now 
for twenty years have supported it, bearing 
the chief burden of its colored department, 
almost to their full ability, and the con- 
stant demand for its improvement, is a 
case in point. Co-education of southern 
boys and girls has always been: unpopular 
in respectable southern circles ; but in the 
common schools it is well-nigh universal, 
and is now introduced in the state univer 
sities of three states. At the. Miller Man- 
ual Labor School in Virginia, under the 
shadow of the university, four hundred 
youth of the humbler white class are 
schooled together, with a respect for 
womanhood worthy the higher ideal of the 
chivalry that interprets the Golden Rule. 
The special horror of the southern upper 
class is the education of the colored and 
white races together. But at Berea, on 
the edge of Old Blue Grass Kentucky, | 
found one of the best collegiate institu- 
tions of that state, where a large number 
of white mountain boys and girls were 
“improving their minds,” and making 
manhood and womanhood, with a third as 
many lowlayd negroes, with absolutely no 
friction. Of course, the old-time notions 
concerning labor have passed out of sight 
of this, the rising industrial class of the 
South. I do not know what political pol- 
icy or party in national affairs is to prevail 
in the future. But I am sure that another 
twenty years of fair opportunity to present 
the broad-gauge American idea of affairs 
to this people would result in a state of 
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opinion that would leave the country safe, 
whatever party might dispense official 
“pie,” at Washington. 

Second, I believe in this people will be 
found a mine of enthusiastic and intelligent 
patriotism. The war against the Union 
was not an uprising of the southern masses, 
but a deliberate policy of the class that 
had its confidence, — never seriously con- 
templated by three-fourths of the Southern 
people. Once in, they fought, as American 
men always do when that is the business 
on hand. But, long before the bitter end, 
it was understood that the hearts of great 
numbers of the Confederate soldiery were 
no longer in the cause. I was informed 
by a distinguished gentleman in Richmond 
that months before the end, on a tour 
through the mountains of Virginia, he met 
great numbers of deserters and disaffected 
people who did not propose longer to 
fight for a cause that boded so little good 
for their kind. The non-slaveholding class 
has no such prejudice against the negro as 
the master class: indeed, this prejudice is 
far more a repulsion of caste and a memory 
of “‘ previous condition”’ than a theory of 
race. They do not especially love the 
negro: the lower strata look upon him as 
a dangerous rival in many ways. But it 
will not need a miraculous conversion to 
convince them that the welfare of an 
American state consists in standing by 
equal rights, justice and fair play all round, 
leaving vexed questions of social import 
to regulate themselves, as they invariably 
will. 

Third, another special trait that has at- 
tracted my attention from the first is the 
teachableness of the children of this class, 
with a reverence for superiors and confi- 
dence in those they believe friendly and 
unselfish. There is no better material than 
great numbers of these youth for the natural 
methods of teaching, which wake up the 
desire for improvement, spite of untrained 
manners and habits of living. I live among 
boys and girls who are making such efforts 
to gain a scrap of the opportunity so boun- 
tifully flung into the streets before all the 
children of our northern cities as makes 
this one of .the most pathetic spectacles of 
American life. All the stories that have 
thrilled the churches of the North concern- 
ing the eagerness for knowledge of the 
young negro can be paralleled among the 
children and youth of the humbler white 
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class, with the important difference that the 
average white child of Anglo-Saxon parent- 
age, even of illiterate descent, seems to 
have at the bottom of his mind a pair of 
pincers by which he takes fast hold of 
what goes in, and generally reveals the 
power of heredity in a people for centuries 
the leaders of the progressive society of 
the world. 

All these and other elements of hope- 
fulness encourage the apostle of the new 
American life in his dealing with the most 
needy of this class, and insure the hearty 
co-operation of the upper strata. And, 
now, what can the North and the nation do 
to hasten the coming of this great uprising 
among twelve millions of white American 
people, on whose future relations to Ameri- 
can ideas the fate of these great common- 
wealths depends ? 

First, it can aid, in all public and private 
ways, to put on the ground a good working 
system of country common schools, of at 
least six months’ duration a year, where 
all children can receive the elements of 
education, with the moral and social disci- 
pline which is “half the battle” in the 
training for American citizenship. As fast 
as the simple elements of industrial training 
can be imparted, it will be well. But the 
great need of the Third Estate youngster 
of the South is a revival of brains that will 
open his eyes to the wide world outside 
the home lot and form a habit of good 
reading and sound thinking on what is 
ahead of him. That itself will be a great 
industrial uplift, and in time revolutionize 
the methods of unskilled labor, which are 
the chief hindrance to southern advance- 
ment in material things. I still hold to 
the deliberate opinion that the country 
people of the South are doing about all 
they can for their common schools. Spe- 
cial districts will be able to approach the 
cities and villages in their ability for local 
taxation. But for two hundred years the 
common people of the South have been 
taught that “ taxation is tyranny,” and that 
“economy,” even pushed to public stingi- 
ness, is the ideal of good government. 
Even were this pestilent heresy exploded, 
and the people convinced that wise and 
generous taxation is the life-blood of re- 
publican society,—since, of all things, 
American civilization is the most expensive 
in the outlay, though the most economical 
in the income,——the power to bear taxa- 
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tion for putting on the ground the vast 
educational plant required for the white 
and colored schools, chiefly at the expense 
of the white population, burdened as at 
present, is not there. The persistent de- 
nial of this fact by a portion of the northern 
metropolitan press, in the interest of the 
land agents and the investors in southern 
capital, has gone far to publish a notion 
that Dr. Curry pronounces a “ stupendous 
humbug.” 

To my mind, the defeat of the Senate 
bill for National Aid to Education, last 
winter, was such a mistake that, could it 
be fathered on either party, it would en- 
title that combination to a retirement from 
power for a quarter of a century, on the 
ground of political incapacity. No critic 
of New England, however malignant, has 
drawn a bill of impeachment of Yankee 
statesmanship so formidable as was fur- 
nished by the votes of five New England 
senators that accomplished that defeat, re- 
presenting three states that lead the Union 
in the enjoyment of educational opportu- 
nities. A cause so manifestly just and 
wise and essential to southern progress as 
some form of national aid for the time 
needed to put the educational affairs of 
these commonwealths on their feet is sure 
to come up for renewed action. ‘The bill 
of the venerable Senator Morrill, for addi- 
tional aid to agricultural colleges, including 
those for colored people, which has passed 
both Houses of Congress, is fraught with 
positive good. These schools are among 
the most valuable in the South, especially 
for the youth of the poorer classes. With 
the re-enforcement of fifteen thousand to 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, they 
can be greatly improved, becoming every- 
where, as they have become in Mississippi 
and Texas, an important element in the 
movement for skilled labor for all people. 
A generous system of national aid for edu- 
cation, administered, as it could and would 
have been, by the state educational author- 
ities, established at the close of the war, 
would have saved us from the bitter an- 
tagonisms awakened by the election bills 
of the present day. Said a radical politi- 
cian to William H. Seward concerning the 
fugitive slave law, — one of the most mis- 
chievous ever enacted by Congress, — 
“What would you have done, as President 
of the United States, had that bill come 
up to you from Congress?” “If I had 
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been President of the United States, that 
bill would never have reached the White 
House.” The statesmanship that will save 
our country is that which works at long 
range, on the lines of the great uplifting 
agencies of civilization, in hope of gradual 
and permanent advancement, dispensing, 
as far as may be, with the old bungling rule 
of the sword and constable beyond the 
line of personal disobedience of the law. 

Third, industrial education, in its broad- 
est and most practical form, with good 
schooling in the ‘elements of English, must 
become a great factor in the uplift of the 
new South. All the arguments used for its 
application to the negro have full applica- 
tion to the children and youth of the Third 
Estate. Especially is this true of the young 
women of this class. The lower forms of 
woman’s work, with an increasing push 
into the operative and other modes of profit- 
able labor, are falling into the hands of the 
colored women. Large numbers of these 
girls, in the excellent industrial mission 
schools of the South, are becoming suc- 
cessful workers in a variety of occupations 
for women. Whether the white girl of the 
South is to “ lie off” and “ play lady,” while 
her colored sister “ toils and spins,” or take 
her part in the rising sphere of profitable 
industry, the three hundred and fifty ways 
by which an American woman can get a 
respectable living, is to be decided by this 
movement for the training of the hand of 
the rising womanhood of the South. Sev- 
eral of the southern states already admit 
girls to the agricultural colleges. But the 
Mississippi plan seems the most popular. 
This state supports a great industrial and 
Normal School, with free tuition for white 
girls, —a sort of college “of all work,” 
where a young woman can get a good 
academical education and be trained for 
teaching while compelled to ‘take some 
branch of industrial training. Though 
somewhat hindered by political interfer- 
ence in its administration, this school is 
becoming a positive success, and reflects 
great credit on a group of admirable 
women who pushed it through the legis- 
lature, and are still watching by its cradle. 
Georgia is about to establish a similar 
school at her old capital, Milledgeville. 
The plan is so feasible that I look to its 
establishment in ail these states. 

Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, the fore- 
most educational and religious leader of 
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the whole southern people, has inaugurated 
his elevation to a bishopric in the Methodist 
Church, South, by a wise and noble plan 
for a great school of a similar class for 
southern white girls, in the Alabama min- 
ing country, on the border between “ down 
South”? and the North, where the daugh- 
ters of the impoverished rich and the am- 
bitious poor can be educated at a rate that 
will enable thousands of good girls to obtain 
their great and only chance for education. 
The next million that goes down that way 
from northern benevolence ‘should be given 
to Bishop Haygood, in whose hands the 
vanishing surplus of the United States 
treasury would have been wisely invested 
in “the building for the children” of the 
people of all conditions in these states. 
It is one of the delusions that still abide 
in too many minds that the great industrial 
need of the South is cheap and unskilled 
labor, the toil of an ignorant peasantry. 
The desperate need of the South is intel- 
ligent labor in the masses, under the leader- 
ship of trained commanders of industry, — 
an army that will go forth “ conquering and 
to conquer,” into this marvellous world of 
opportunity. ; 

The white masses of the South need to 
be brought in range of that system of 
agencies of the higher American civilization 
now in operation even in the most remote 
Northwest, and which are the glory of the 
more prosperous states. It is impossible 
to describe the difference in the mental 
atmosphere in which a bright boy or girl, 
in an average county in South Carolina, 
Alabama, or Louisiana, is brought up, and 


that amid which his cousin lives, in Massa-, 


chusetts, Ohio, or Wisconsin. It is all 
the difference between living in a country 
where the whole environment is educa- 
tional, and a country where education is a 
special thing, and the youth is, all the time, 
compelled to push out of his ordinary sur- 
roundings to gain it. A free library in 
every neighborhood, a better class of news- 
papers, a movement to “add to faith knowl- 
edge” in the church,—all these, now 
rapidly coming to the front in the prosper 
ous cities, still wait for their day in the 
open country. Yet here is the place, 
almost the only place left in American life, 
where is yet leisure from engrossing work. 
Oh, what a boon to ws hurried and wearied 
mortals would be that precious leisure, 
flowing like a great quiet river through 
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these rural districts of the Southland! 
Here is the place where all these beautiful 
and beneficent agencies would be best 
appreciated by the children and youth, 
who would accept them as eagerly as the 
children of New England, fifty years ago ; 
springing to them as to a bounteous feast. 

And is not the group of men and women 
already known who can bring the philos- 
ophy of social science down trom heaven 
to abide upon earth, and put into simple 
statement, in leaflets or short readable tracts, 
the knowledge that makes for good living 
and true prosperity? The South is now 
drugged with the theories of professional 
politicians. Now the tariff, now the negro, 
now the railroad, now the distant million- 
naire, is paraded up and down as the cause 
of “agricultural depression,” the source 
of all southern woes. But let the social 
scientists “ take an inning,” and tell the 
people what wasteful housekeeping, bad 
cookery, unskilled labor, unfit dress, igno- 
rance, superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity, 
and vice have to do with the undeniable 
trials of these, with other multitudes of the 
less favored of our American people. A 
railroad conductor, with a big head on his 
shoulders, said to me: “All along this 
route of five hundred miles the people 
would read tons of leaflets, tracts, any- 
thing containing good, sound information 
and advice on common things. I could 
distribute all that anybody would give me.” 

But why go on? Here is a people, not 
inferior in capacity to any upon earth, of ex- 
cellent original stock, appearing for the first 
time as a controlling element in sixteen 
great states’ of the Republic, in whose 
hands is the destiny of other millions just 
introduced to American citizenship. On 
them will depend the outcome of southern 
affairs for the coming generation more 
than upon all the rest of the country. 
What an appeal to the patriotism, the jus 
tice, the Christian spirit, of the whole 
American people! But alas for the sin, 
the shame, and the discouragement which 
stand between such a people and all that 
come to them in friendly co-operation ! 
I live all summer in sight of money enough 
thrown to the dogs and to the devil to 
place on the ground, in any of these 
states, the agencies which their own no- 
blest people are all ready to use for the 
public good. When the great Protestant 
churches, that still work at cross-purposes 
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along the border, learn the wisdom of 
Christian statesmanship, close up their 
ranks, and pour a stream of northern 
money into this, the most fruitful mission 
field on earth, there will be more hope of 
the coming, of the kingdom for which their 
prayers go up day and night before the Lord. 

The conviction forces itself upon a care- 
ful. observer of these states that the time 
has passed when any set of leaders, any 
political or ecclesiastical party, can solve 
the difficult problems now set before them. 
It is doubtful if the foremost men, North 
and South, who were once arrayed as 
enemies in war, can ever “see eye to 
eye,” or repose that confidence in each 
other without which all dealing with mat- 
ters so delicate involves an ever-recurring 
exasperation. Napoleon said, “ When a 
great thing is to be done in public affairs, 
keep away from the leaders, and go to the 
people.” “The people” that will finally 
bring peace, confidence, reconciliation, 
through all our borders are the children 


and youth, now being trained all over the 
land for the grandest effort of Christian 
administration that ever confronted a gen- 
eration of men. And the southern chil- 
dren on whom we are to largely depend, 
thirty years hence, for this glorious work 
of reconstruction and reconciliation are 
the boys and girls of this rising Third 
Estate and the negroes,—the youthful 
millions that now swarm this land of the 
South. The best we can do is to hold 
things as good as they are, with the hope 
of making some little headway year by 
year against sectional prejudice, provin 
cialism, and all the enemies of the new 
Republic. But greater than all other 
things is the work to which we are called, 
—the education of the head, the hand, 
and the heart of the twenty millions of 
Young America. Then, as Thomas Jef. 
ferson said, “If we educate the children 
aright, our descendants will be wiser than 
we, and many things impossible to us will 
be easy to them.” 
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RECENT sojourn in Virginia and 
North Carolina has afforded me an 
opportunity to observe at some 
leisure the local notions of politics, and to 
form some conclusions concerning the expe- 
diency of the federal legislation now pend- 
ing at Washington. My principal objective 
points were in the eastern and central por- 
tions of the old North State, mainly in 
regions low and level, with frequent reaches 
of white sand to mark the beach-lines of 
prehistoric tides, but fertile enough and 
hot enough for the production of excellent 
cotton. I saw, therefore, many large plan- 
tations, and even the pine woods are filled 
with little clearings in which prolific fami- 
lies of whites and blacks, and of all the 
intermediate shades, obtain a more or less 
precarious livelihood. 
The population of the country is almost 
equally divided between the two races, but 


during the period of Reconstruction there 
was a Republican majority of several hun- 
dreds. The white Republican vote some- 
times numbered about five hundred. For 
the last ten years, however, that Republican 
majority has vanished, as it has vanished 
in most of the eastern and central portions 
of the state, and white Republicans are 
now scarcely numerous enough to main- 
tain an organization. In the day of unre 
stricted ballot, Winnville township contained 
a Republican majority, and there was a 
total Republican vote of, perhaps, one 
hundred and sixty. Now, that party mus- 
ters at elections a forlorn hope of a little 
more than a score of voters, and, in the 
whole township, there are but seven white 
men who venture to call themselves Repub- 
licans. Some of these are northern men, 
others are lonely survivors and representa- 
tives of that “Old Line Whig” party, 
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which was once so strong in North Caro- 
lina. 

It is not alone from this diminished 
company that I have derived a knowledge 
of the political life of that region. Mem- 
bers of both parties were equally ready 
to talk over the situation, and to discuss 
the race problem in a spirit that was at 
any rate honest. It is not difficult to see 
that there still exists a feeling of bitterness 
toward the North. I found some people 
who were evidently irritated even by the 
sound of our national anthems. But the 
resentment is, I think, confined to a minor- 
ity, and will even there remain hidden, 
unless some injudicious political allusion 
uncovers it. 

No little independence of spirit is re- 
quired to avow Republicanism openly and 
consistently in that community. A public 
profession of the faith is tantamount to 
the affixing of a brand upon the confessor. 
Henceforth between him and his Demo- 
cratic companions there may be much 
pleasant intercourse, yet there is between 
them a great gulf fixed, yawning wide at 
every election time, often concealed, yet 
always easily revealed to the minds of these 
irreconcilable neighbors. It might be sur- 
mised in some quarters that these seven 
men have been so completely committed 
to Republicanism by office-holding or by 
relations with negroes, that the door in 
the Democratic fold would not swing open 
for them as for others. I am disposed 
to think differently. The Democratic 
lamp will hold out to burn as long as 
the vilest sinner shows any inclination 
towards returning. At any rate, the mem- 
bers of this little group with whom I 
became acquainted are no _ professional 
turncoats, like Chalmers of Mississippi: 
they are reputable, average citizens, who 
have adhered to their Republican colors 
in fair and foul weather alike, as honest 
men may. Mr. Grady was moved to com- 
mend the fortitude of the Vermont Demo- 
crats, who have marched over the hills to 
the ballot-box so bravely and so hopelessly 
for thirty years. The white Republicans 
of Winnville not only defy a social obloquy 
of which Vermont never dreamed ; they 
feel continually, in the direction of every 
political effort, the pressure of a watchful 
minatory solicitude, which hampers free 
partisan organization and forbids free par- 
tisan utterance, which says: “If you will 
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be so foolish as to hold political opinions 
obnoxious to our best people, you will 
deprive yourself of the full measure of 
good-fellowship which might be yours, but 
you will suffer no other inconvenience so 
Jong as you keep quiet ; so soon, however, 
as you begin to agitate publicly in favor 
of ‘ Radicalism,’ to organize the negroes, 
and to encourage them to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, you will become a_ public 
enemy and you will incur the risk of a 
violent death.” 

The story of the presidential election of 
1888 in Winnville township gives a sample 
of what was then occurring in many parts 
of eastern and southern North Carolina, 
where the negro population is numerous. 
The central source of Democratic action 
lies within the membership of the local 
military company, the. Winnville Home 
Guards, of which a young merchant, C. 
Rodney Dixon, is the captain. I met 
Captain Dixon several times, and liked 
him well. He is a man of good family, 
thoughtful and gentlemanly, and prominent 
in the religious life and work of the village. 
He seemed to be the last man likely to 
raise his hand in violation of either the 
letter or the spirit of his country’s laws, or 
to threaten his fellow-creatures with bodily 
injury. Captain Dixon entered vigorously 
into the work of the campaign, and shortly 
before election fired the heart of Winnville 
with a fervent appeal to his auditors to 
preserve their wives and daughters from 
all the unnamable horrors of negro suprem- 
acy, such as would follow in the train of a 
“‘ Radical” victory. To insure the desired 
result so far as lay within his power, Cap- 
tain Dixon detailed a score of men from 
his company, who were to place their arms 
and ammunition upon election day in some 
spot conveniently near the polling-booth, 
and who were to be ready to use their 
weapons at the shortest notice. This was 
done, and if any of the seven white Repub- 
licans or any competent negro had endeav- 
ored to pilot the illiterate negro voters to 
the polls, and to show them how and where 
to cast their ballots, Captain Dixon and 
his men would have been willing to dimin- 
ish the Republican majority in that county 
then and there, without hesitation and 
without mercy. Knowing this, the greater 
part of the dark-skinned Republicans of 
Winnville stayed at home on election day 
and attended quietly to their customary 
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labors. 
cans, white and black, who were able to 
cast their votes without guidance, and who 
had the courage to face the hostile atmos- 
phere which enveloped the polling-place, 
voted and departed without attempting to 


A few of the intelligent Republi- 


help their illiterate fellow-partisans. The 
half-veiled violence of Captain Dixon and 
his friends prevailed, and they reported a 
calm and peaceable election as usual dur- 
ing the last decade. 

Calm it may have been; peaceable it 
was not. The political peace within the 
solid South is only a Roman peace. In- 
deed, this election was marked by an 
extreme kind of interference with per- 
sonal liberty that might be ludicrous if it 
did not show such a travesty of our boasted 
republican freedom. Shortly before the 
election occurred, the chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, in the course 
of a political address, adjured his hearers 
to expect a free ballot and a fair count, 
for Mr. Quay was intending to send men 
into North Carolina on election day to 
keep watch of the voting, and to report in 
the North what the actual condition of 
things might be. To what extent this plan 
of inspection was really entertained, I can- 
not say; but the announcement of it rang 
the tocsin in the columns of all the Demo- 
cratic newspapers, and threw the Bourbon 
managers into a fever of anticipation. The 
average Bourbon could easily believe that 
with Quay all things are possible ; for to 
the Bourbon mind the Pennsylvania sena- 
tor plays the part of Mephistopheles to 
the Republican Faust. Fabulous wealth 
is imputed to the whole North; and at 
that time it would not have been difficult 
to convince many honest Democrats that 
Quay had hired twenty-five armed detec- 
tives for each precinct in North Carolina. 
Word was passed from the Democratic 
headquarters that this latest ‘“ Radical” 
iniquity must be defeated at ail hazards, — 
and it was. In the African zones of the 
old North State, on election day, armed 
men questioned unknown travellers about 
their business ; peaceful visitors were not 
allowed to leave railway stations until some 
local Democrat in good and regular stand- 
ing had vouched for them ; and some hap- 
less drummers, whose Yankee origin stood 
revealed, rode between Raleigh, Wilming- 
ton, and Weldon, forbearing to alight from 
the trains at a single station, out of respect 
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for the inquisitive suspicions of unfriendly 
eyes, and the mute persuasiveness of open- 
mouthed revolvers. Here is a vision of 
political prisoners that may fairly com- 
mand the services of Mr. Kennan. 

The constitution of North Carolina or- 
dains universal manhood suffrage, under a 
registration law. By what stratagems and 
subterfuges an apparently impartial regis- 
tration law is made to subserve the ends 
of a single partisan domination we have 
already heard from manifold sources. 
Many negroes who possess the constitu- 
tional right to the franchise fail to get their 
names on the registration lists; in the 
first place perhaps because of the tricky 
management of the registrars, and finally 
because of despair petrifying into indif- 
ference. A _ persistent effort would not 
improbably place the whole numerical 
strength of the Republican party on the 
register, but valid registration would be of 
slight value to the illiterate Republican 
voter in the “black belt” upon election 
day. It is not alone the silent eloquence 
of Captain Dixon’s waiting rifles that deters 
the Republican leaders from completing an 
efficient party organization. ‘The processes 
of the election are so regulated that the 
illiterate Republican is rendered helpless, 
and the appeal to force becomes only a 
remote possibility, save in case the ven- 
turesome partisan should attempt to in- 
struct and marshal the ignorant negro 
host. 

The officers of election are chosen by 
the County Commissioners from among 
the “friends of law and order”; and 
although the Republican party is supposed 
to be formally represented at the polls, 
that representative is helpless, even if he 
is not some inexperienced negro or un- 
trustworthy person. The number of sepa- 
rate ballot-boxes is made as large as 
possible. There may be as many as there 
are offices in question. The illiterate 
Republican may be fortunate enough to 
get the right pile of tickets in his hand, 
thanks to his knowledge of the ticket 
distributer, or to the assistance of some 
friendly by-stander; but when he enters 
the polling-place he is incapable of de- 
positing his ballots in the appropriate 
receptacles. He cannot read the signs 
pasted on the boxes. The judges of elec- 
tions see that he has “ Radical” tickets in 
his hand, and will either refuse to aid him 
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or will contrive to impart erroneous in- 
formation. If he votes at all, he is almost 
sure to drop the tickets into the wrong 
boxes, and he departs feeling that he has 
been deprived of a legal right, and yet 
unable to obtain any remedy for the injury. 
It might be supposed that an educated 
Republican could tell his unlearned com- 
rade the order of the ballot-boxes and 
could arrange the latter’s tickets so that 
they would correspond to the sequence of 
boxes. Bourbon birds are not caught with 
any such chaff as this. After the intelli- 
gent “ Radical” has voted, the judges of 
election shift the boxes, thus depriving his 
newly acquired information of its value for 
purposes of tuition. Moreover, it is unsafe 
for this ‘ Radical” to be seen offering 
much assistance to his sable brother. 
When the illiterate negro or white man 
comes to the ballot-boxes with his fist full 
of Democratic tickets, there is no reluc- 
tance on the part of the officers of elections 
to give him all necessary counsel, and his 
ballots are destined to find their ways into 
the right apertures. 

It must be remembered that this de- 
scription is not by any means intended to 
receive a universal application. There are 
districts where the negroes form but a 
small element of the population, arid where 
the white Republicans are numerous and 
even command a majority. In such places 
the elections would not materially differ in 
manner and method from elections at the 
North. But in those regions where, by 
stratagem and ménace, the “ white man’s 
party” converts a real opposing majority 
into an apparent minority, it is obvious 
that an illegal or extra-legal educational 
qualification is imposed upon Republican 
suffrages, but not upon Democratic suf- 
frages. 

How do the good people of Winnville, 
“the friends of law and order,” justify 
their political actions? Captain Dixon is 
— politics aside —an honest man and a 
Christian. And he sincerely believes that 
he is-trying to be the best kind of citizen. 
He knows that his present political gospel 
is not in harmony with the principles of 
abstract democracy. If he spoke his real 
thoughts, I think that he would say some- 
thing like this : — 


“You Northerners insisted that this 
negro animal should have a vote. This 


was the primal injustice, and is the sole 
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cause of all the remaining evil. 


It is our 
duty now to defend ourselves from mis- 


government. If we should allow and en- 
courage a full and free vote, we should be 
subjected to an atrocious misrule, to an 
empire of ignorance controlled and in- 
spired by knavery. Over the negro evil- 
minded demagogues gain an easy mastery, 
because they are unscrupulous. What 
would happen in Winnville if we sur- 
rendered our exclusive control? Here 
are seven white Republicans and about as 
many more ambitious negroes, who would 
become absolute owners of the majority 
vote in the township. These fourteen men, 
and especially the seven white ones, would 
allot the municipal offices year after year 
among themselves and their colored allies, 
and would contribute at every general 
election towards the support of a similar 
ring rule throughout the state. You people 
of the North have never yet appreciated 
the extent of the disgrace and misery that 
we were made to suffer during the calami- 
tous time of so-called Reconstruction. We 
were ruled by fools and criminals before 
whom even the better-disposed individuals 
among the Republican leaders cringed and 
stepped softly, so as to retain the political 
support on which positions and revenues 
depended. We are resolved to hold our 
present mastery in spite of all that man 
can do unto us. We cannot be expected 
to endure the prolonged tyranny of a few 
men of our own color, so unprincipled as 
to secure personal aggrandizement at the 
cost of subserviency to unworthy and im- 
provident negro henchmen.” 

What, on the other hand, is the plea of 
the seven Republicans? Their argument 
is not unfamiliar to northern ears. They 
can show that their opponents have vio- 
lated both letter and spirit of state and 
national law. They can show that they 
and their fellows are threatened with social 
obloquy in return for political activity, that 
they are deprived of legal rights, and can- 
not enjoy the political freedom which 
theoretically belongs to American citizens. 
They can tell of many Judge Chisholms 
and of many John M. Claytons ; and they 
have no chance of redress for their wrongs 
unless they resort to civil war or unless the 
strong arm of the nation intervenes in their 
behalf. They ask whether the nation can 
better afford now to see its laws nullified 
than it could in 1832 or in 1861 ; whether 
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the proud boast of democratic freedom 
and political equality is to be as mocking 
a lie now as it was prior to the Civil War ; 
whether it is right that the southern states 
should suppress one-third of their votes 
and yet retain congressional representatives 
for the whole body of their nominal fran- 
chise. At the vision of negro supremacy, 
which affrights the Bourbons, the Republi- 
cans scoff, affirming that it is only the 
foolish and wicked policy of the Democrats 
that makes a race war even remotely possi- 
ble. Naturally these gentlemen do not 
suppose their own influence in their own 
party to be so lamentable and perilous a thing 
as it seems to the enemy. ‘They meet the 
accusation of “ring rule”’ by alleging that 
under normal conditions many white voters 
who believe in Republican principles would 
again ally themselves with that party, and 
that the party would then no longer be a 
black regiment with white officers. 

It was obvious enough, however, that 
the race question had, at sundry times, 
bothered the white Republicans within 
their own ranks. In the days of their 
power, they reserved the best and most 
responsible offices for themselves, surren- 
dering as little as possible to their ebon- 
colored comrades. Occasionally the negroes 
revolted against this treatment, and said : 
“We vote for you white men and elect 


you to these desirable positions. You 
must give us our share of them. If we 
vote for you, you can vote for us.” Now 


and then an aspiring African, relying on 
this demand for fair play, took from the 
caucus some coveted nomination, in spite 
of the more or less covert opposition of 
the whites ; but the sable candidate often 
failed to hold the whole strength of his 
party at the polls. Referring to such in- 
stances of friction, a white Republican said 
to me: “Let the negroes vote and let 
their votes be honestly counted ; but the 
negroes are not competent to fill important 
offices, and I will not vote to make a negro 
my ruler. If the political strife here 
should ever kindle into actual conflict be- 
tween the races, I shall go, of course, with 
the whites, no matter what the original 
cause of quarrel may have been. I am a 
Republican, but I was a white man before 
I was a Republican.” 

The New England Puritan, sojourning 
in the South, cannot feel very much at 
home in either of the rival camps. From 
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the one company he is repelled by its 
seemingly blind race prejudice and wilful 
disregard of legality; the others shock 
him by their illiteracy and palpable unfit- 
ness for responsibility. In a community 
recognizing few of the social and political 
landmarks that are commonplaces of New 
England’s political life, he goes quite adrift, 
and soon realizes that he must accept the 
services of the local pilots, wranglers 
though they be, and learn something from 
them as to how to shape his course. 
Neither the Democracy nor the Republi- 
canism of the South has its exact counter- 
part at the North. ‘The southern problem 
is unique, and stands on its own bottom — 
of slavery. 

This last fact is often mentioned in our 
discussions, but it is certain that its full 
significance is not generally understood by 
northern men of either party, unless they 
have had personal cognizance of the south- 
ern life. That personal acquaintance will 
show, as no amount of merely sympathetic 
imagination can show, how the fiery trial 
through which the South has passed has 
warped the political machinery, and how 
difficult it will be in one generation, perhaps 
in two, to make the cogs fit well again to- 
gether. That personal acquaintance will 
show, I believe, that the Republican party 
has made, and makes, a mistake in de- 
manding that the South shall at once and 
by act of will straighten its bent wheels, as 
though political machinery made of human 
brains and nerves could be repaired as 
per order at a shop, like mechanism of 
iron and steel. ‘Time, or civilization work- 
ing in time, the slow-moving engineer who 
alone can bridge over the wide discrepancy 
between law and practice in the Mexico 
south of the Rio Grande, can alone do the 
same work in the Mexico south of the 
Ohio River. It is useless to talk of legisla- 
tion which would be unsupported by public 
opinion in large areas of territory, unless 
we are willing to enforce that legislation 
with the strong arm of power. If this 
were not so, what reason would there be 
for withholding from Utah the dignity of 
statehood? Can the national will hope to 
be more efficient in the state of Mississippi, 
or in any and all of the old slaves states, 
than it could be in a state of Utah? Ido 
not believe it. 

It is proper to say that every predispo- 
sition of the writer tells in favor of the 
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Republican party. On all the questions 
relating to and growing out of the struggle 
between slavery and anti-slavery, there 
was, and is, between the two’ oceans no 
more fervid Republican than myself. I 
approach the study of southern politics 
firm in the feeling that the force and chi- 
canery by which the Republican party is 
deprived of its voice in that section ought 
to stop. That sentiment is as strong as 
ever; but I am convinced that the force 
and chicanery must cease, not under the 
compulsion of greater force, but by the 
removal of the incitement to use force 
and chicanery. I am convinced that Cap- 
tain Dixon is just one-half right. It zs 
intolerable that a few men, however sen- 
sible and patriotic, should monopolize 
political power by means of the support 
of an unwavering phalanx of intellectually 
inferior and, to an alarming extent, mor- 
ally inferior voters. It is idle to say that 
the mass of the negro votes would, if they 
could, fall on the Republican side from 
any other motives than those of gratitude 
and of social revulsion from the dominant 
aristocracy. No one can assert that the 
majority of negroes would vote upon a 
reasoned and reasonable judgment that 
the Republican policy respecting the 
tariff, the currency, and civil service re- 
form, is the wiser policy. A body of 
voters, nine-tenths of whom could not 
frame a rational sentence on any of those 
three topics, beyond a “Dunno, boss,” 
should not be a welcome accession to the 
ranks of any party. On the other hand, 
every good citizen should wish to exclude 
from the franchise such persons, whatever 
their color, until they can prove themselves 
fit for it. Could there be a more perilous 
political blunder than the transformation, 
within a half-dozen years, of thousands of 
beings just released from the house of 
bondage into complete citizens of a re- 
public whose future fate must depend on 
the intelligence of its voters? God could 
create a world out of nothing; but the 
Republican party ought not to have at- 
tempted the same feat. Intelligence is 
the only door by which the African can 
ever hope to enter permanently into the 
political heritage of the Englishman. If 
our laws have unwisely tried to open to 
him the shorter cut through universal 
manhood suffrage, it is the part of wisdom 
to admit the mistake and alter the laws. 


Manhood suffrage is sufficiently dangerous 
ina homogeneous English community. In 
many parts of the South to-day manhood 
suffrage is more than a blunder or a danger, 
—itisacrime. Let the democratic doc- 
trinaire who disbelieves this assertion live 
in any part of the black South, and, if the 
Winnville region is a fair type, I believe 
that he will be as suddenly converted as 
Saul was on the road to Damascus. 

It is very meet and right, and our 
bounden duty, in the orderly common- 
wealths of New England, to assent to the 
general proposition that every part of our 
country should enjoy a free ballot and a 
fair count. The percentage of illiterates 
here is small, yet few would be the Repub- 
licans in Massachusetts who would approve 
of the abolition of the educational restric- 
tions on the suffrage. Imagine the attitude 
of our Republican senators, if those restric- 
tions did not exist, and if the illiterate 
voters were in a majority, if they all voted 
with one party, and if they were all of an 
alien or non-English blood, say the French 
Canadian. Would the senators insist then 
and there upon the perpetuation of the 
triumph of illiteracy? or would they aim, 
if the domination of one class or the other 
were inevitable, to secure the triumph of 
the higher class and the gradual elevation 
of the lower one to the grade of citizenship 
by educational means? Any wayfarer in 
the latitude of Winnville may see that 
many whites and many more blacks have 
there been given a legal right to cast 
ballots, who are scarcely better qualified 
for such responsibilities than the beasts of 
the field. Now should we insist on hav- 
ing those ballots cast, or try to recommend 
some means of relieving the South fairly 
and legally from the immeasurable dangers 
that lurk in these ballots? The compari- 
son often maae petween the Republican 
championship of the negro thirty years 
ago and now is unfair. Slavery was a 
moral wrong, and deserved its violent 
death. The bestowal of the suffrage is 
not so much a question of morals as of 
political expediency. The infractions of 
the suffrage laws of the South are plainly 
immoral; but if the laws themselves are 
unwise, and therefore immoral, what can 
we, the kinsmen and friends of John 
Brown, Wendell Phillips, and William 
Lloyd Garrison, say to those who spurn 
such laws? The Republican party may 
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profitably meditate upon its legislation 
during the days of Reconstruction, and de- 
termine whether the wisdom of its achieve- 
ment was commensurate with the excel- 
lence of its intention. We may well 
consider again the conditions of citizen- 
ship, with more respect for the lessons of 
English history, and with less respect for 
the vagaries of Rousseau and Jefferson. 
Sooner or later, we must disavow a policy 
and a theory which were born of short- 
sightedness and a revolutionary democ- 
racy, and must urge upon the South, not 
a veiled menace of coercion, but the policy 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, the 
policy of disfranchising the _ illiterate. 
This will be disfranchisement without in- 
justice. 

Would the southern Democrats accept 
the principle of an educational qualifica- 
tion upon the suffrage? Not now, unless 
its operation affected the ‘negroes only. 
Herein is exposed the weakest point in 
the armor of Captain Dixon and his friends. 
They clamor against the negro vote be- 
cause it is ignorant, dut most of them are 
less pleased to see an educated negro than 
an tliterate one. ‘Yheir underlying pur- 
pose, whether they confess it or not, springs 
from a resolve that the black man shall 
never have political independence, zo/ 
because he is unlettered, not because he ts 
shiftless, but because of his race, because 
heis a“ nigger.” ‘The “ fire-eaters ” among 
the southern Democrats, who were raving 
drunk with “ nigger” before the war, have 
abated their violence but little. Although 
they are a minority, yet by superior impu- 
dence and vigor they impose their will 
upon their fellows. ‘They did so in 1861 ; 
they do so now. The inroads of that 
transplanted northern civilization which 
has been called “The New South” have 
displaced much of this belligerent feeling 
already in the larger cities and in the 
more widely circulated newspapers ; but 
the rancorous spirit is much more out- 
spoken in the small local and rural journals. 
| frequently saw an assortment of local 
papers, and found the tone and flavor of 
them discouraging enough. One of the 
two leading dailies in Wilmington is a little 
sheet called Zhe Messenger. It is edited 
by a well-preserved specimen of the gen- 
tleman of the old school, who forgives little 
and forgets nothing, and steeps his rhetoric 
in gall and wormwood. It was amusing 
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to follow the lavish ingenuity with which 
he invented from day to day new vehicles 
of vituperation against Speaker Reed. He 
seemed to find in Mr. Reed’s generous 
physical development the crowning enor- 
mity of a long career of political depravity, 
and kept up a persistent bombardment of 
“Fat Tom,” “the fat usurper,” and “the 
obese tyrant.” I doubt not that the free 
and enlightened citizens who form their 
political opinions upon the model of Zhe 
Messenger have framed a mental image of 
Speaker Reed that is not very dissimilar 
from the picture of the Aztec god of war. 
The portraiture displayed to them resem- 
bles in the main some huge human beast, 
who spits on the Constitution every morn- 
ing, as a sort of grace before meat, and 
then insults Democratic congressmen all 
day for amusement. The Republican 
party is invariably styled the “ Radical” 
party, and it is taken for granted that all 
“Radical” leaders are mercenary knaves. 
There are no subdued tints in the coloring. 
A moderate “ Radical” is a rascal; an 
extreme “ Radical’ can hardly be worse. 

What can an act of Congress avail against 
this dogmatic fury? Such a fire must be 
either stamped out at once or left to con- 
sume itself. It is not good to play with it. 
We did as much stamping as was expedient 
between 1861 and 1865. ‘The heart of 
the nation wants no more of it. The 
flames are now hedged in, and damage 
most those who feed them. Patience and 
the endurance of a little discomfort from 
smoke and heat will be rewarded when 
the conflagration dies of inanition. 

The Bourbon feeling about negro citi- 
zenship, the natural outcome of the old 
servile relations, will begin to vanish as 
soon as a considerable element of the 
black race develops mental and moral 
strength enough to impress itself upon the 
community of whites. Wait until the num- 
bers of the Prices and Langstons are mul- 
tiplied. Here and there, I know that the 
Captain Dixons are ruefully awake to the 


demoralizing influence of their present 
travesty of republican institutions. ‘Their 
Christian consciences, working within 


them, will in another generation require a 
fairer and juster basis for the suffrage of 
the South. During the next few years the 
South will rapidly repeat the moral history 
of the North during the first half of this 
century. It has already had its’ Lundy in 
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George Cable. 
more fortunate 


It is destined to produce 
Garrisons and Gerritt 
Smiths. The forces of freedom, though 
seemingly suppressed, have invincible 
allies in three great democratic institutions, 
—the school-house, the factory, and the 
printing-press, — and, above all, in the final 
operations of the sense of justice and love 
of fair play in the minds of our brethren. 
‘The Republican party can stand this normal 
amelioration by insisting upon polling the 
negro vote, whether by the action of an 
elections statute or by other means. It 
may be true that national elections should 
be under national control. I am inclined 
to concede that position as soon as our 
civil service becomes so pure, honest, and 
trustworthy that we need not fear to enlarge 
its scope. But the whole proposal need 
not be discussed now on any higher 
grounds than those of expediency. The 
Federal Elections Bill is a blunder, if the 
statement is true that in the black belt of 
the South a federal supervision of elections 
will not be peaceably received and sub- 
mitted to. If my observations in North 
Carolina may be depended upon, that 
statement is indubitable. The same zeal 
that watched the railway stations on elec- 
tion day in 1888 would keep some super- 
visors marking time in the woods until 
election day had come and gone, would 
coerce others, and would find a way to 
control the returns. ‘There would doubt- 
less be some shooting and a more barbarous 
and systematic intimidation of the negroes 
than ever before. It is likely, indeed, that 
in the very worst districts the assistance 
of the act would never be demanded, for 
few residents in those localities would be 
audacious enough to approve a requisition 
for a federal supervisor. The signers of 
such a petition would either take the first 
train for parts unknown, or fill untimely 
graves. It is more than possible that the 
only places in the wide country where the 
Elections Act could be quietly enforced, 
and with permanently good results, would 
be in such machine-cursed northern cities 
as New York, Brooklyn, and Albany. 
There indeed the idea of the act is no 
innovation. By compulsion the act might 
be applied throughout the South ; but at 
the cost of what contentions, political 
scandals, and sorrowful retrogression of the 
southern whites. No sane men at the 
North desire or expect to see a repetition 
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of the experiences of 1872-6. I believe 
that it would be well if Senator Hoar 
the rugged, uncompromising Puritan, the 
man full of convictions —could, as con- 
cerns this matter, show a trace of the 
practical opportunism of Quay, the man 
of no convictions, — not even the one he 
has merited. 

The claim that the Federal Elections 
Bill would secure honest and fair elections 
is a mistaken claim. A Winnville election, 
in which half a dozen bosses direct the 
votes of about two hundred densely igno- 
rant individuals in a mass, is neither “ hon- 
est’ nor “ fair,” and such a spectacle can 
afford satisfaction only to the most hide- 
bound partisan. The Republican party 
should prove to the South and to the 
country that it is not aiming to defend its 
tenure of power by an intrenchment of 
ignorance and unfitness. Let it declare 
to the South, “ Yes, the illiterate negro is 
unfit to vote, and so is the illiterate white 
man. Weare sorry for our mistake in sub- 
jecting you to the control of an ignorant elec- 
torate, and we are now in favor of ending 
the political anomalies of your situation by 
legally excluding from the polls all ignorant 
voters of all colors, upon uniform terms.” 

The South would laugh ; but within ten 
years there would be more Republican 
congressmen from the South than we have 
seen since the troops were withdrawn. The 
educated classes of the southern whites are 
now as supreme in most of the southern 
states as the Republicans were in the days 
of Reconstruction. What the carpet-baggers 
and the Republican congressional leaders 
failed to do then the Democrats can do 
now, and they can prevent all opposition 
by their usual methods. If Mississippi, or 
any other southern state, should disfran- 
chise in the future all those who cannot 
read and write, without regard to the hue 
of the skins, and should couple with this 
the establishment of the Australian ballot 
system, the remainder of the old slave 
states would gradually follow suit. ‘The 
first obvious result of such changes would 
be uninterrupted Democratic supremacy 
for a season; but the freer play of the 
old Adam would put an end to that also. 
Whenever the fear of a negro majority is 
removed, many Farmer Tillmans will arise. 
It is not to be expected that the leopard 
will change his spots. The habit of evad- 
ing and ignoring laws is too deep-seated in 
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the South to be eradicated in any one gen- 
eration. It would be difficult for the regis- 
trars to find any white Democrats who 
were too ignorant to be made voters, or 
any black Republicans who could demon- 
strate their ability to read and write. Such 
a state of affairs would be bad enough, but 
vastly better than the present condition of 
things. The basal idea of intelligence as 
opposed to that of color would be contin- 
ually emphasized, and alone would signify 
an immense advance. Slowly, perhaps un- 
consciously, southern public opinion would 
conform unreservedly to the new standards. 
The Bourbon faction would lose its power 
if its prophecies of hostile interference 
from the North to consolidate the negro 
vote should prove to be finally false. We 
cannot sanction the violence that our south- 
ern brethren use, but we can appreciate 


more fully and more kindly the terrible: 


burdens under which they stagger. If, in- 
stead of moving with the South, we could 
go back to the standpoint of 1860, and 
from that coigne of vantage survey the 
progress that the slave states should make 
in thirty years, we should be dazed and 
dizzied by the vision, and find it too good 
to be true. It is enough for me to know 
that a man who thirty years ago was the 
slave of Jefferson Davis is now a member 
of the convention which will frame a new 
constitution for the state of Mississippi ; 
that a colored high school occupies the 
former presidential mansion of Jefferson 
Davis in Richmond.; and that these things 
have been done with the consent and the 
aid of white men who were reared amid 
the influences of the slave-market. He 
who expects more than this in one genera- 
tion will expect to gather grapes of thorns 
and figs of thistles. 
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LONELINESS. 


By Sarah K. Bolton. 


LADY stood in her stately hall ; 

Jewels glittered amid her hair ; 
Forehead and cheek were strangely fair ; 
Servants obeyed her call. 


Acres and acres were hers by right, 
Stretching away to the distant sea ; 
Palace and grounds like royalty, — 

Pleasant to human sight. 


The lady sighed as she bent her head, 
With her longing soul unsatisfied : 

“T would give these acres, far and wide, 
For a noble heart,”. she said. 


A man stood high in his country’s sight : 

He had honors and wealth at his command, 
And courtly ladies sought his hand, 

But nothing gave delight. 


He thought of a vanished face, long dead, 
Of restful hours by the silent sea, 

When simply to live was ecstasy : 

“Ah! love is all!” he said. 





BY THE OCTOBER CAMP-FIRE. 


By C. G. Rogers. 


HE fire glows; the wayward spark 
Speeds off to where the tree-trunks, white, 

Stand spectre-like against the dark 

And blank horizon of the night ; 
The branches murmur in the breeze, 

And autumn leaves, on autumn breath, 
Come rustling from the tops of trees, 

To shrivel in the fire’s death. 


And over the tops of the pines, that lie 
On the other hand, 
Is the silver blue 
Of the spotless, moonlit, northern sky, — 
Save a cloud or two 
Of a pearly hue, 
Girt with a narrow argent band. 


Upon the breeze, 
Through the trees, 
The throb of a steamer, whose lights between, 
Like some fairy lanterns glide along ; 
The tinkle of bells on the mainland shore, 
Where the cattle still linger in fields still green; 
The bleating of sheep, and the wordless song 
That the crickets are singing o’er and o’er; 
And over the pines, like a jewel bright, 
Comes the moon in her halo of snowy light. 
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TANGIBLE WRITING OF THE BLIND. 


By Edward E. Allen, 


Instructor in the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 


ANY visitors come to the Perkins 
M Institution at South Boston, and 
few of them fail to express sur- 
prise at seeing its pupils actually writing 
on paper in a system legible to the touch. 
“What! are they writing ?— and can they 
read what they have written?’? When our 
friends have seen and heard for themselves, 
the usual remark is, “ How wonderful !” 
With embossed reading-matter the gen- 
eral public is not unacquainted; but we 
at the school judge, from experience, that 
¢he existence of embossed writing cannot 


be widely known, or at least fully under- 
stood. Hence this paper, which will treat 
only of a system of which many persons 
who have lost their sight in adult life have 
said that learning it was the next best 
thing to having their sight restored. 
Sixty-one years ago, before sickness had 
bereft the infant Laura Bridgman of sight 
and hearing, a system was worked out in 
France, whose introduction was to inaugu- 
rate the “greatest advance that has ever 
been made in the education of the blind.” 
France first made it possible for the blind 
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to read, and it was France that first made 
it possible for them to write what they 
themselves could re-read. When the blind 
read, their education began; when they 
wrote, the high-road to independence lay 
open to them. 

It is idle to dwell upon the use of writ- 
ing as a factor in education. It is enough 
to bear in mind that if fingerless children 
were so numerous as to form a class, toe- 
writing or mouth-writing would be system- 
atically taught in their schools. We who 
are able to put our thoughts on paper do 
not stop to realize how dependent our 
condition would be were we deprived of 
a means of writing. Such was, however, 
the condition of the blind until a professor 
of the Paris school, himself blind, and con- 
sequently sensible of the needs of his class, 
largely gave himself up to the invention of 
a system of relief writing, and in 1829 was 
able to give to the world the one which 
bears his name —“ Braille.”! Did the 
world quickly adopt this system? No, 
indeed; its characters bore about as 
much resemblance to those of common 
writing as Goodyear’s rubber suit bore to 
the umbrella. People looked askance at 
this singular system. Some styled it 
Choctaw ; but Choctaw or not, in France 
its merits have caused it to supplant all 
other systems of embossed print. In Ger- 
many and England books are being printed 
in point instead of line; and this would 
also be more generally true in America, if 
the superintendents of the different schools 
could unite on some one common alphabet. 

The merits of Braille’s system are two- 
fold: first, it can be rapidly written with- 
out the aid of sight; second, it can be 
easily read with the finger. The Morse 
alphabet consists of different combinations 
of dots and dashes; the Braille, of differ- 
ent combinations of dots. Now, it is evi- 
dent that arbitrary combinations of dots 
or points may represent letters. Given a 
suitable apparatus for embossing these 
letters, and the blind can write. His al- 
phabet and apparatus will forever be a 
monument to Louis Braille. 

The characters of this system are formed 
out of the varying combinations of six 
points, placed in two vertical rows of three 


each. These six points admit of sixty- 
three different combinations — enough, 


indeed, for all the requirements of our 
1 Commonly pronounced Brale. 
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written language. Thus Braille is not 
stenographic, as might be supposed, but 
orthographic throughout. This alphabet 
was built up originally in a way to assist 
the memory in learning it; but as one 
needs at the most but a few hours to learn 
it, we at the Perkins Institution use an 
alphabet essentially like Braille’s, but 
formed on the more scientific principle, 
that the most frequently recurring letters 
shall consist of the fewest points. In this 
way we gain twenty-five and one-half per 
cent both in time and in the labor of writ- 
ing. But only those who have actually to 
write for touch-reading are in a position 
to appreciate those advantages. In addi- 
tion to time and labor, space also may be 
saved by the use of a carefully worked up 
system of word signs and orthographic 
contractions. 

For good writing a stiletto and a tablet 
are necessary. Our tablet resembles, in 
shape, a boy’s slate. The wooden frame 
is hinged above, however, so as to admit 
a sheet of paper between it and the bed, 
which is zinc, and is furrowed from right 
to left with shallow parallel grooves, eleven 
to the inch. With the stiletto, a rounded 
steel point let into a wooden handle, the 
writer pushes into these grooves little caps 
of paper, which, when the sheet is removed, 
appear as little prominences on the other 
side. To guide the stiletto in placing the 
points, he has a movable brass ruler, 
punched with rows of equidistant and simi- 
lar cells, in which all the six points or any 
combinations of them may be made. 

Ordinary reading-matter is read from 
left to right ; but if seen from the reverse, 
as it may easily be on the front windows 
of some horse-cars, it will have to be read 
from right to left, and the letters face the 
wrong way. It may appear, therefore, 
that the blind have to learn two point 
alphabets — one to read and the other to 
write. But this is not so, if the system be 
properly taught. Each boy of a class of 
beginners in Braille is supplied with six 
pegs and a wooden block whose surface is 
pitted over with groups of six equidistant 
holes placed in the Braille oblong. Each 
hole has its number: the upper left is one, 
middle left ‘wo, lower left ‘iree, upper 
right four, middle right five, and lower 
right szx. Thus peg in hole number one 
is @; pegs in one, two, six, make 4; in 
one, two, five, ¢; etc. The alphabet must 
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NUMERALS. 


1 The heavy dots indicate the raised points, the small dots being printed here simply to show the relations. 
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be thoroughly learned in this way, — the 
pupil being able to give at once, by num- 
ber, the dot or dots that make the letters. 
He is then given another block like the 
first, in which the pits are bored through, 
so that the pegs will stand out on the 
other side. When he turns this over he 
quickly sees that in order to have a peg 
appear for reading in position “one,” 
which is that of the extreme upper left 
hole, it must be put into, or written in, 
the extreme upper right. The same num- 
bering is kept both for reading and writing, 
and the anticipated trouble of learning two 
alphabets is avoided. Beginners usually 
take to this kind of writing as ducks take to 
water, and spend much of their free time in 
practising it. One often finds a boy dictat- 
ing to a whole class of little writers. And 
the pride of ownership each has in his tab- 
let ! He wants his name on it, too. Indeed, 
the lad has scarcely bought the tablet, when 
off he trots to get it 
marked. And when 
he himself feels on 
the frame the round 
heads of minute tacks, 
and reads in these his 
own name, then truly 
he marches off hug- 
ging what he knows 
is his very own. And 
then the correspond- 
ence that goes on, 
and the books that 
are made ! Such little 
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rical figures drawn with a dressmaker’s 
wheel, and so made tangible, may be 
lettered in Braille, and the different parts 
referred to by letter. Thus we see that 
the blind are not deprived of drawings as 
a means of illustration. The blind “see”’ 
truths shown to them in this way as clearly 
as do the seeing. 

Now, if our schools for the blind are 
better to-day than ever before, is it not 
because the methods of instruction used 
in them have approached nearer and nearer 
to those used in ordinary schools? The 
experiment of teaching the blind in seeing 
schools is being tried in England. In 
certain of the Board Schools of London 
one often finds blind pupils working suc- 
cessfully with the rest. Whatever extra 
attention they need is given them by spe- 
cial blind teachers who pass from school 
to school for that purpose. Several of our 
pupils have, after leaving us, been graduated 























joys help to make the 
teaching of the blind 
not only interesting, 
but also absorbing. 
The subjects of 














school instruction at 
the Perkins Institution 
are many and varied. 
The upper classes are pursuing high-school 
work. English is the basis of instruction 
from entrance to graduation. How vastly 
less effective to the pupils, and how much 
more fatiguing to the teachers, would this 
instruction be without a means of tangible 
writing! By its aid the pupils write dic- 
tation exercises, compositions, and exam- 
inations to be handed to the teacher ; and 
can preserve for future use quotations, 
topics, notes, mathematical examples, and 
propositions given out in class. Enlarged 
diagrams, geographical maps, and geomet- 


Braille Tablet and Stiletto 


from the Framingham Normal School. 
One of these further pursued a special 
course at Wellesley College, where she 
successfully completed in one year all the 
mathematics required in the first two 
years of her course. A simple system of 
numerical notation may be written out in 
point. Taking advantage of this, our 
college girl was able to write out tables of 
logarithms. 

The following letters were written, at 
my request, by two young blind women 
who are fitting themselves to teach : — 
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1 Tue Lion’s SHARE.—A lion and some beasts went out hunting together. When they had caught 
a fine stag, the lion divided the spoil into three parts, and said, “ The first I shall take as king; the second 


I shall take because I am the strongest; and as for the third part, let him take it who dares.” 
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I have found the Braille of inestimable value. 
Without it or some such point system it would 
have been far more difficult for me to have passed 
through my school course. The system is very sim- 
ple, and can be easily and rapidly written and read. 
It is in being able to read readily what he has 
written that a person experiences the advantage of 
sucha system. With its aid a child can take part in 
all written exercises, as dictation, composition, etc. 
I have found it especially useful in taking notes. 
During my course at Framingham I have been 
obliged to employ a reader; but by taking an out- 
line of the subject as it was read, I have been able 
to learn my lessons with much less reading than 
I could otherwise have done and have thus curtailed 
the expenses of a reader. Without it I should have 
been unable to retain in a system legible to my- 
self the very valuable plans which were given to the 
students. I think notes are valuable 
to any teacher; but to one who is 
without sight they are especially so. 
The objection is sometimes raised 
that the sighted cannot read the 
Braille. This is certainly a drawback ; 
but it seems to me that any person, 
of even a small amount of interest, 
can acquire that which a child of 
four or five years of age can learn. \ 


Lity BELL. i\\ 


The Braille system has been of 
priceless value to me, principally be- 
cause I can write as well as read it. 
The dotted alphabets are the only 
ones for the blind which they are able 
to write as well as read. I have a 
large collection of books of nearly 
all the subjects I studied at school; 
also many books of choice passages 
and poems. These were all written 
either by myself or by friends. And 
it is certain that I could not have 
possessed many of them, as I now 
do, had we not been able to write 
for ourselves. It is impossible to 
have so many books in Braille as are 
printed for the use of sighted peo- 
ple; but we have a great many more 
than we could have had if it were 
not for our own additional efforts. 
The notes we have taken in class 
are of great value to us; for it is not 
possible to remember for a very long 
time all the facts we should like to 
know, and it is not always conven- 
ient or agreeable to apply to others 
for knowledge which we can just 
as well have for our own reading. 
Facts of all kinds are much more firmly fixed in 
the mind, if one has practice in writing them down. 
I have found the Braille particularly useful in my 
work this last year at the Framingham Normal 
School. My friend and I were obliged to have a 
sighted reader; but by taking down an outline of 
each lesson we were able to prepare it as the others 
of our class did. The reading lessons we should 
have been obliged to omit entirely had we not 
been able to write out each lesson. This would 
have been a scrious loss to us; for they were ex- 
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cellently conducted. My note-books for the year’s 
work at Framingham comprise at least sixty quires 
of paper. I have taught this system to many 
sighted persons, and they do not find much diff- 
culty in learning it after it is explained. I have 
the great pleasure of receiving letters from my 
family and my friends, which I can read myself. 
It is much pleasanter for me to read my own letters 
than to have others read them to me.’ I can read 
them when I choose, and as many times as I wish. 
FLORENCE HAWK. 


Matter written out in Braille does not 
occupy, as might be supposed, an extraor- 
dinary amount of space. An article which, 
in the paper published by our boys, occu- 
pies in the Braille copies sixteen pages, 
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Boy writing Braille 


occupies in the type-writer copy seven 
pages of the same size. 

The sightless can learn to write with a 
pencil, and to write remarkably well. This 
accomplishment is of use in correspondence 
with seeing friends ; but pencil-writing is 
at best a very slow and tedious process. 
The blind do not like to write it; they 
cannot correct what they have written, or 
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be sure that the page is not soiled. They 
much prefer type-writing when they can 
afford a type-writer. A Braille type-writer 
is yet a desideratum to the blind. Still, 
Braille may be written by the hand with 
surprising rapidity. ‘The most rapid writ- 
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Figure from Wentworth's Geometry, Book I! 


ing I have ever seen was a stanza of twenty- 
two words, with punctuations, comprising 
in all two hundred and sixty-four points, 
correctly written in one minute. The 
shortest time in which I could write the 
same matter with a pen was just half a 
minute. 

Helen Keller uses the Braille continu- 
ally. All her compositions and many of 
her letters are written in it. She takes 
great delight in this writing, but always 
has to be asked or coaxed to write with a 
pencil. 

I have spoken of the utility of a tangible 
writing in the school life of the blind, but 
not of its just as great or greater useful- 
ness in their life outside of school. It in+ 
sures their perfect privacy of correspond- 
ence, for it makes them independent of 
any one to read or write their letters ; it 
enables them to keep their own accounts ; 
to jot down occasional notes or memoranda 
(for which a pocket tablet is convenient) ; 
to keep a journal or diary; and to copy 
out favorite poems to be read at odd in- 


, Proposition VII. 
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tervals, as when riding in the cars, or when 
lying awake at night. Tangible print is 
especially adapted to reading in bed, inas- 
much as it can be read beneath the bed 
clothes. One of our graduates has Brailled 
out the whole of Zhe Lady of the Lake, 
Marmion, and J/n Memo- 
: riam,; another, Aurora Leigh. 
I have seen Zhe Old Curi- 
‘ osity Shop, in eleven volumes, 
written by hand; also Pres- 
cott’s Conquest of Mexico, in 
eleven volumes. Voluminous 
works these; but how much 
‘ better to have them so than not 
+ to own them at all. Compara- 
* tively few works are printed for 
+ the blind; the writing out for 
+ pay of single copies of what- 
: ever is ordered, adds an em- 
- ployment to the limited num- 
- ber as yet open to the blind. 


: What intelligent visitor who 

Ny sees the real workings of our 
” school goes away “ pitying 
the poor blind”? The in- 

ge dependence of our pupils is 


most encouraging. The older 
boys conduct a weekly debate 
according to Cushing. Having 
been written out in Braille, the 
minutes of each previous meet- 
ing and the roll-call are read. The boys 
usually speak extemporaneously, but one 
side often takes notes from which to answer 
the arguments of the other. In the paper 
mentioned above, which the boys publish 
monthly, each composes his own contribu- 
tion, which he Brailles out, two sheets at a 
time, and passes to the editor to be bound 
into two copies. The articles are really 
creditable, considering the youth of the 
boys who write them. The interest with 
which all the pupils look forward to the 
publication of Zhe Echo, and the eager- 
ness with which they read it afterwards, 
are quite noticeable. Last year some of 
our boys wanted to perform a certain mock 
trial, of which their only copy was in see- 
ing print. How was this to be learned ? 
Thus: Each wrote his own speeches and 
cues from dictation, and then learned them, 
and the trial came off with marked success. 
Similarly two of Jane Andrews’s geographi- 
cal plays have been recited in public by 
our smaller boys,—and something of a 
purely literary character is under the boys’ 
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fingers at the time of this writing. Part 
of this year’s exercises given by our girls 
on Washington’s Birthday consisted of 
readings from point print of personal remi- 
niscences of Laura Bridgman. I believe 
the reporters present obtained that morn- 
ing their first introduction to the Braille 
system. 

When the day’s work is done, how 
pleasant to be able to sit down to a game 
of whist or euchre! Our boys play cards 
among themselves or with seeing friends, 
and many of them become expert players. 
They use ordinary playing-cards marked 
in the upper right-hand corner with two 
point letters to name the card; thus, 
Q. D., is queen of diamonds, 5 S. is five 
of spades, etc. Each boy names his card 
as he plays it, so that all the players can 
follow the game without loss of time. To 
play in this way requires more memorizing 
than people who see the cards use, and 
for this very reason the blind are likely to 
become the more expert players. <A great 
many card games may be Brailled out, 
such as “ Authors,” or ‘“ Logomachy,” to 
pass away hours in happy relaxation. 

Many people have probably read _ in 
Chambers’'s Encyclopedia (edition 1868), 
ander the subject, “The Blind,” these 

. 





Braille long ago adapted his point system 
to musical notation. He was himself a 
musician of no mean standing, and he 
sincerely recommended his system to his 
fellow blind men. Now, experience in 
this country shows that the blind who have 
the requisite amount of talent are generally 
certain to make a good income from 
music ; “ but to attain this end they must 
aim high.”’ Besides first-rate masters, in- 
struments, and appliances, they must have 
a good musical notation.’ Complete de- 
pendence on the eyes of a reader would 
be a hindrance indeed to the student 
of music. The value of written music, 
then, is too obvious to need further words. 
The blind can not only write and read 
their pieces or their exercises in harmony, 
but they can also have them embossed for 
them on the printing-press. Our Howe 
Memorial Press is busy issuing Braille 
music. Last year saw thus printed the 
whole of Urbach’s Prise Piano School. 
The following quotation is taken from the 
introduction to a small book prepared by 
Mr. John S. Dwight, and printed on our 
press : — 

Feeling that it would be an essential aid both 


to the musical culture and to the social and relig- 
ious satisfaction of the pupils of the “ Perkins 
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“America,” 


words : “ Embossed music, palpable to the 
touch, has been tried in instructing the 
blind, but without success, so that all de- 
pends on the pupil’s power of memory, 
quickness in the articulation of a passage of 
music which is read over to him, just as an 
ordinary sentence to a boy writing from 
dictation.” The fact is, however, that M. 





in Braille. 


id 

Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind,” that the musical ones among them should 
be able to sing together, or to play with their band 
instruments, some of the fine old German chorais, 
in the perfect setting of Sebastian Bach, I have 
made this beginning of a selection for the purpose, 
printed in the raised type read by fingers. 


1 See Report of Perkins Institution for 1867, 
p. 15. LExcyclopedia Britannica, article, “ Blind.” 
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One tablet answers all the purposes of 
word or music writing. Braille musical 
notation is fundamentally simple. On the 
one hand, the characters representing the 
seven letters of the scale are made only 
in the upper two-thirds of the Braille cell ; 
i.e. the learner’s attention is first directed 
to the upper part of the cell, where the 
note itself is determined ; he is told always 
to associate this note or letter with the 
key on the instrument ; on the other hand, 
the two points that may be made in the 
lower third of the cell are devoted to the 
rhythm. Thus the simple combinations 
of points one, two, four, five, make the 
letters ; these are understood to be eighth 
notes. To write whole notes, add points 
three and six to those standing for the 
letter. Number three point alone added 
to the letter makes it a half-note ; number 
six alone makes it a quarter. Other musical 
signs are determined from their position ; 
z.é. in relation to what immediately pre- 
cedes or follows. As many as are the 
signs in the pointed music of the seeing, 
so many must there be, of course, in that 
of the blind. Therefore any score of music 
may be written in Braille. It must be 
evident that in it all the signs and parts 
are separate, and succeed one another 
across the page. The blind read the treble 
with the left hand, while they play it with 
the right; and the opposite is the case 
with the bass. They cannot play two 
parts together, “at sight’; each must be 
committed separately, and combined in 
memory for execution. But that this is 
not a formidable task may be easily under- 
stood by any one who has seen it illustrated 
by Mr. Hollins, or by any other blind 
musician. Indeed, nothing is farther from 
the truth than the common belief that the 
blind are all natural musicians and play by 
ear or from pure memory of what has 
been played to them, — although instances 
like that of Blind Tom might be adduced 
to show the contrary. 

Such, then, is this remarkable system, — 
a veritable adaptation of means to ends. 
And yet it is not strange that many among 
the seeing teachers of the blind have been 
honestly prejudiced in favor of the Roman 
letter, which they themselves can read 
without special trouble; for there is no 
question that point reading is fatiguing to 
the eye. Yes ;—but an oculist in testing 
strength of sight does not make use of the 
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test of nicety of touch. He tests sight by 
means of lines ; hence, the line is the nat- 
ural basis of characters for reading by the 
eye. The experimental physiologist deems 
that part of the body most sensitive to 
touch sensations where he finds that two 
points can be felt as two points at the least 
distance apart. The point, therefore, is 
the natural basis of characters for reading 
by the finger. If any one doubts this, let 
him emboss a few small line letters near 
together, then some points near together, 
and test his ability to read them with the 
finger. My own experience is that the 
finger is easily embarrassed in trying to 
feel the slight linear changes which distin- 
guish the Roman letters ; and that although 
itis true that most intelligent blind children 
may learn to read the Roman letter, it is 
also true that many never learn to read it 
fluently. The nicety of a ¢actus eruditus 
is required to read rapidly the fine Boston 
line type ; and many adults who once had 
this ability tell me that they have lost it, 
either because they have neglected to 
keep in practice, or because their daily 
occupations have dulled the sensitiveness 
of the reading finger. Such reading, they 
say, was too much like work, — which it is 
not difficult to understand. 

One of our young men, who despaired 
of ever keeping up with his class in read- 
ing, because the line type never would be 
aught but “all blur” to him, succeeded, 
by six hours’ work, in mastering a point 
system wholly new to him, and, without 
losing more than three lessons, was able 
to follow from point Snowdbound, which 
the rest of the class were reading from 
line. Although it seems to be generally 
true that the blind who have acquired the 
ability to read the fine line letter prefer 
reading in that type to reading in any 
other for an equal length of time, still in 
all my five years’ experience in teaching 
the blind I have never yet found the per- 
son who can read from the line books as 
rapidly as many have read to me from the 
Braille. 

The old argument, that the use of an 
arbitrary system of print tends to isolate 
the blind from the seeing, “ is not feared by 
those whom it is intended to benefit. A 
man is isolated by everything which ren- 
ders the acquisition of knowledge difficult 
and tedious, and his isolation is diminished 
by everything which facilitates his power 
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of self-education.”’! It is always true that 


the majority of the blind of any country 
are adults. As a general rule, the older 
one is before learning to read with the 
finger, the more difficult and laborious its 
accomplishment becomes. ‘The system of 
type which will meet the wants of the 
majority of the blind is evidently the one 
forthem. That a point system must event- 
ually supersede all others seems to me a 
foregone conclusion ; for 
when the blind themselves 
have been allowed to de- 
cide the question of types, 
as in Paris, they have re- 
garded the line types as in- 
teresting curiosities whose 
period of usefulness has 
passed away. Who should 
be the judges of this mat- 
ter if not the intelligent 
blind themselves? Truly, 
the embossed Roman 
letter systems are but ef- 
forts —although well-dis- 
posed efforts —to adapt 
the fingers of the blind to 
the alphabet of the seeing. 
The line type of Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe, whose name 
every blind man ought 
to venerate, has been of 
incalculable benefit, and 
its perfection as a line 
type has rightly earned 
for him the title of the 
“Cadmus of the Blind ” in 
America. But Dr. Howe, 
being a man of so much 
conscience and liberality, 
could not have failed to 
urge the use of Braille by 
the blind, had he but once 
witnessed the marvellous 
assistance it has been to one trebly afflicted 
like Helen Keller, whose English composi- 
tion is even now more perfect than anything 
composed by Laura Bridgman. ‘ Nous 
ne comprendrons jamais assez ce que nous 
devons a Braille,” — the saying of a blind 
girl,— is full of pathos and eloquence. 
On the 3oth of May, 1887, the inhabi- 
tants of Coupvray, a small town in France, 
had among them a body of blind people 
and their friends. ‘These strangers had 
1 


From Zhe Education and Employment of 
the Blind, by Dr. Armitage, London, England. 


come to the birthplace of Louis Braille to 
dedicate a monument to his memory. On 
this occasion the orator of the day said: 
“The hero of to-day was a brilliant scholar 
and an illustrious professor. Next after 
Valentin Haiiy, in whose footsteps he 
worthily followed, he was the man who has 
rendered the blind the greatest and most 
precious service. ‘Thus, before Braille, the 
blind man could not write ; his thoughts 
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could not be put in such a form as to be 
of use to others. But after this precious 
invention the blind man could pursue his 
studies like the seeing; he could take 
notes, do all the tasks required in classes 
for literary and musical instruction; he 
could keep his own accounts, correspond 
with all those acquainted with his alphabet, 
preserve his impressions and his inspira- 
tions, and transmit them to his fellows. 
Immense advantages these, the mere men- 
tion of which cannot but make every one 
of you comprehend the resulting benefits.” 
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FIFTY 


YEARS OF A CANADIAN UNIVERSITY. 


By J. J. Bell, M.A. 


IFTY years would be considered only 

a short period in the life of one of 

the British or continental universi- 
ties, whose history extends back for cen- 
turies. But in the new world, especially 
that part of it which lies north of the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, where in 
the early days of settlement the people 
were too much engrossed in the struggle 
for bare existence to give much attention 
to what lay outside their material wants, 
half a century is a very respectable age for 
a seat of learning to have reached. ‘The 
authorities of Queen’s University and of 
the city of Kingston, where it is situated, 
may be pardoned if they took advantage 
of the occasion to indulge in a little self 
gratulation over the success which has 
attended the first university that really 
established itself in the great and growing 
province of Ontario. The jubilee was cel- 
ebrated last December, on the anniversary 


of a meeting held in Kingston at which 
the project of establishing the institution 
was first fairly launched. 

The old city of Kingston, though not so 
progressive as some of its western com- 
peers situated in more fertile parts of the 
province, may be regarded as the cradle 
of Ontario. When the thirteen colonies 
gained their independence one hundred 
and seven years ago, a large number of 
New England “ Loyalists ”’ refused to re- 
nounce their old allegiance and, aban- 
doning all their property, crossed to Can- 
ada, where they proc eeded to hew out, 
from what was then an almost unbroken 
forest, new homes for themselves. Most 
of them found their way to the upper St. 
Lawrence and the eastern part of Lake 
Ontario, the section of which Kingston is 
the natural centre. ‘They brought with 
them the intelligence and educational in- 
stincts which characterized their day, and 
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schools were soon in demand. It was not 
long before they felt the want of something 
higher than the ordinary public school ; 
and as early as 1789 they memorialized 
Lord Dorchester, then governor-general, 
for a seminary at Frontenac, now Kingston. 
Their request was granted, and provision 
was made for its support. Dr. John 
Stewart, a New England clergyman, who 
had made a name for himself in Pennsyl- 
vania, was its first principal, and he was 
succeeded by a young Scottish teacher, 
Mr. John Strachan, who afterwards played 
an important part, as 
Bishop Strachan, in edu- 
cational and church his- 
tory in Upper Canada. 

As years passed on, a 
steady stream of immigra- 
tion set in from England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 
The Scottish immigrants 
were for the most part 
Presbyterians, and were 
imbued with the love for 
education which has made 
their national school sys- 
tem one of the best in 
the world. In 1831 the 
Presbyterian synod, hav- 
ing experienced some diffi- 
culty in securing ministers 
from the mother country, 
took into consideration 
the advisability of estab- 
lishing a college, and fixed 
upon Kingston as a suit- 
able site. 

In the meantime steps 
had been taken to estab- 
lish a university at York, 
now Toronto. <A charter 
had been obtained in 
1827, and a grant of pub- 
lic lands secured ; but as 
the prospect of King’s 
College —the name by 
which the institution was 
to be known — beginning 
actual work seemed re- 
mote, the synod continued to urge their 
scheme. The government was memorialized 
for assistance, but nothing definite was 
accomplished. In 1839 the Presbyterian 
synod resolved to delay no longer, and 
instructed a commission to proceed forth- 
with. An appeal was made to the Pres- 


byterians of the province, who then num- 
bered about one hundred thousand, for the 
necessary money — $120,000 or upwards. 
The appeal stated that although the primary 
object was to obtain a high standard of 
education for their own ministers, it was 
also the purpose of the promoters to pro- 
vide facilities for literary and_ scientific 
training, open to all, and without religious 
tests of any kind. ‘The first public meet 
ing to further the project was held at 
Kingston, the proposed seat of the college, 
in December, 1839 ; and the project having 
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then been fairly launched, the late jubilee 
was held on the anniversary of that date. 
The establishment of the college having 
been determined upon, an.act of incorpo- 
ration was secured from the legislature, 
but, for some reason which is not plain, it 
was disallowed by the imperial authorities. 
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Out of seeming evil, however, great good 
came. A royal charter was granted in- 
stead, bearing date October 16, 1841. It 
gave the name of Queen’s University to 
the institution, instead of the University 
of Kingston, the title in the disallowed act. 
On the 7th of March, 1842, the classes 
were opened, in an unpretentious wooden 
building, with eleven registered students 
and a few non-matriculants. King’s Col- 
lege at Toronto had secured a royal charter 
as early as 1827; but as its first students 
were not admitted till June, 1843, Queen’s 
was the first university to open classes in 
the now province of Ontario. 

For years the new college had a severe 
struggle for existence. The country was 
poor, and the number of students in a 
position to take advantage of the facilities 
the college afforded very limited. It had 
no Williams, no Girard, no Cornell, at its 
back. Its revenue was derived from the 
interest on the small endowment fund sub- 
scribed at the outset of its career, the class 
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fees of its students, and a small grant of 
$5000 annually given by the government. 
But it struggled on, doing good work, and 
its graduates compared favorably with those 
of the more richly endowed and_ better 
equipped universities. In 1869 a crisis 
came. The government grant, which had 
been given to all the so-called denomina- 
tional colleges, was suddenly withdrawn ; 
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and this was followed by the failure of a 
bank, in the stock of which a large pro- 
portion of the funds of the college was 
invested. For a time there seemed noth- 
ing to do but dismiss the classes, discharge 
the professors, and lock the doors. But 
Queen’s had a goodly list of graduates 
and many friends, who could not brook 
this alternative. A sufficient amount was 
subscribed to yield a revenue equal to 
what had been lost ; and although yet far 
from being adequately equipped, the insti- 
tution was placed in a position to continue 
its work. 

Soon after the university was founded 
there had been purchased for its accom- 
modation a handsome building erected for 
a private residence, ona commanding site, 
overlooking Lake Ontario and facing the 
old legislative building of Upper Canada, 
converted into a hospital after the union 
of the two provinces, when Kingston had 
ceased to be the capital. To this had been 
added a substantial building for the use of 


Ontario 


In 
being infused by the appointment of Rev. 
George M. Grant, one of Canada’s most 
gifted sons, to the principalship, it was felt 


the medical faculty. 1878, new life 


that enlarged accommodation must be 
secured, and the endowment fund so in- 
creased that a number of new chairs might 
be added, lest the university fall behind in 
the race. The citizens of Kingston under- 
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took to provide the buildings, at a cost of 
about $60,000, while in the country at 
large about $100,000 was raised to increase 
the endowment fund. The foundation 
stones of a stately building, on a recently 
acquired addition to the campus, were 
laid in 1879, by the Princess Louise —a 
daughter of the Queen, one of 
whose first official acts was to 
sign the royal charter of the 
university — and the Marquis 
of Lorne, then governor-gen- 
eral of Canada; and in 1880 
the new buildings were opened. 

In 1885 an important epoch 
in university history in Ontario 
was reached. The University 
of Toronto, being in need of 
money, asked the government 
to come to its aid. ‘The man- 
agement of its affairs being 
largely controlled by the gov- 
ernment, the government was 
naturally disposed to listen to 
the appeal. But an outcry was 
raised by the benefactors of 
the other universities.. These 
claimed that as they had put 
their hands into their pockets 
to aid the other institutions, it 
would be unjust to compel them 
to contribute a second time to 
the Toronto institution, and that 
this should look to its gradu- 
ates and friends as the others 
had done which were doing as 
good work in their own way, 
without cost to the country. 

A comprehensive scheme of university 
federation was thereupon evolved by the 
friends of ‘Toronto University, and sub- 
mitted to the other institutions. It pro- 
posed that they should suspend their uni- 
versity powers for a term of years; that 
they should all remove to Toronto ; that 
they should take advantage of certain 
classes which the university would estab- 
lish, and which would be common to all, 
devoting their entire attention to such sub- 
jects as they saw fit to make a specialty, 
and accept a certain representation on the 
governing and examining boards, which 
would confer degrees upon the students of 
all. Many strong reasons were given for 
this scheme and against it. While a num 
ber of colleges have, as a result of the dis 
cussion, grouped themselves around To- 
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ronto University, none of the universities 
has seen its way to give up its degree- 
granting powers to enter the federation. 
The friends of Queen’s looked upon feder- 
ation as virtually meaning absorption, and 
thought the interests of higher education 
would be best conserved by having differ- 


Munro Grant 


George 


D.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF QUEEF N’S UNIVERSITY. 

ent types of universities at different cen- 
tres. Taking this view, they declined, 
when the question was submitted to them, 
to contribute the quarter of a million dol- 
lars which would have been necessary for 
removal, and towards which the city of 
Kingston, which had always been very lib- 
eral to Queen’s, could not be expected to 
contribute. But though not willing to 
assist in the removal of Queen’s, they 
cheerfully acquiesced in the alternative 
which was presented,— the raising of a 
quarter of a million dollars to add to its 
endowment, and so give it a revenue 
which would enable it to compete in 
equipment with any other institution in 
the country. ‘The amount was raised with- 
in a year, chiefly in small subscriptions. 
The last day of 1887 saw the whole amount 
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promised, and that year being the jubilee 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, after whom 
it was named, as well as the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the definite movement to estab- 
lish it, the fund bears the name of the Ju- 
bilee Fund. The endowment of Queen’s 
amounts to about half a million dollars, a 
trifle when compared with the princely en- 
dowments of some of the European or 
United States universities, and small be- 
side the sum given by a McGill in Mon- 
treal, or a McMaster in ‘Toronto, to found 
seats of learning which should perpetuate 
their names. The revenue from all sources 
is about $40,000 a year; but by careful 
administration this is made to accomplish 
a great deal. 

sut though money is an essential, what 
a university requires most is men; and if 
these are of the right stamp, money suffi- 
cient will be forthcoming. It is a question 
whether, at certain stages of its career, an 
institution of learning may not be hindered 
almost as much as helped by very gener- 
ous and easy gifts. 

The medical faculty of Queen’s has al- 
ways stood high. Many of the most suc- 
cessful physicians of Canada have received 
their training there. The proximity of the 
provincial penitentiary and a large asylum, 
which furnish an abundance of subjects for 
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anatomical study, has something to do 
with this. The faculty was some years ago 
incorporated under the name of the Royal 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons, but it 
is affiliated with the university, and its stu- 
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dents receive their degrees there. King- 
ston also possesses a Woman’s Medical 
College, and a number of its students, who 
also receive their degrees at Queen’s, are 
practising in Canada, or engaged in mis- 
sionary work in India, which offers a wide 
field for work of that character. 

Queen’s was the first university in Can- 
ada to recognize the principle of co-edu- 
cation, and from her halls went forth the 
first “sweet girl-graduates.”” A number of 
lady “bachelors”? are now to be found 
among her alumii, and the example she 
has set in this respect has been followed 
generally in Canada, though in some cases 
with considerable reluctance. 

Until quite recently graduates of Cana- 
dian universities who desired to take post- 
graduate courses have had to go abroad. 
This necessity is now obviated by the pro- 
vision made at some of the Canadian col- 
leges for such courses of study; and in 
this matter Queen’s has taken a foremost 
place. 

Student life at Kingston does not differ 
much from what it is at other university 
towns. Being a staid old place, without 
the active commercial bustle or the dis- 
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tracting social demands which characterize 
large centres, the surroundings are pecu- 
liarly favorable for study. Between town 
and gown there exists the greatest har- 
mony, and conflicts between students and 
police never occur. ‘The people recog- 
nize the advantages of having a university 
in their midst. 

A feature of Queen’s, which distinguishes 
it from all other universities in Canada, is 
that it is self-governing. ‘The manage- 
ment of its affairs is in the hands of a 
board of trustees, who retire in rotation 
and who fill vacancies in their own ranks 
as they occur. ‘They manage not only the 
finances, but make all appointments, in- 
cludin,, the professors. There ‘s also a 
University Council, consisting of he chan- 
cellor, trustees, members of the senate, and 
thirty-three elective members chosen by 
the alumni. They have power to discuss 
all questions relating to the welfare of the 
college, and to make representations of 
their views to the 
senate or trustees, F 
their suggestions be- 
ing almost invariably 
carried into effect. 
Some of the other 
self-governing institu- 
tions are under the 
control of the denom- 
inations with which 
they are connected, 2. 
their professors be- 
ing appointed by the 
church courts, while 
in ‘Toronto Univer- - 
sity appointments are ~ 
made by the govern- 
ment, and sometimes 
savor of politics. The 
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Presbyterian synod, 
when it established 
Queen’s, took the 


view that the respon- 

sibility had better be 

entrusted to a few 

learned men than left in the hands of a 
large body which might not always exer- 
cise it wisely. 

As a consequence of the direct parent- 
age of Queen’s, the divinity faculty is Pres- 
byterian ; but the education which is a fit 
preparation for the study of divinity is 
equally adapted for other professions. 
The literary and scientific departments 
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being open to all, without religious test, 
the university attracts students from all 
quarters, irrespective of creed, and _ its 
graduates are to be found in all parts of 
the world. It has been careful in con- 
ferring honorary degrees, its lists showing 
only about forty D.D.’s, and of LL.D.’s 
half that number. 

Queen’s is fortunate in having as_ its 
highest officer a man of such renown as 
Sandford Fleming, C.M.G., the well-known 
chief engineer of the Intercolonial and 
Canadian Pacific railways, Canada’s two 
greatest national works, and the inventor of 
the system of universal time known as the 
twenty-four o’clock system. ‘To professional 
skill he adds literary ability of a high order, 
and it is not a matter of surprise that he has 
been elected three times to the chancellor- 
ship of the university. The university is 
equally fortunate in having for its principal 
George M. Grant, a son of the soil, a man 
of great executive ability, a clever speaker 
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and writer, and possessed of such breadth 
of view and personal magnetism as exer- 
cise a reflex influence on the students who 
are brought into contact with him. Among 
its honored staff is also to be found the 
venerable Dr. Williamson, vice-principal, 
and professor of astronomy, who through 
evil and good report has linked his for- 
tunes with Queen’s from the beginning of 
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its career, refusing many tempting offers 
and remaining true to his first love. Not 
less well known to the world at large is 
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Kant and his English Critics and other 
able philosophical works. 
So the impress of the men who were a 
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By Mary A. 


EVISITING Black Point after an 

interval of several years, I found 

that little seaside hamlet no longer 
an “undiscovered country.” The familiar 
path to the cliffs wound past a hotel of 
considerable architectural pretensions, a 
row of smart cottages overlooked the blue 
waters of the bay, and our own dear, old- 
fashioned boarding-house had thrust out 
sundry awkward additions, protruding like 
the arms of a growing boy from the sleeves 
of his last year’s jacket. 
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loss to the United States when they moved 
across to Canada remains in the land of 
their adoption. ‘The university might have 
been established without them, but it 
would not have possessed some of the 
characteristics which distinguish it, had 
they been men of less intelligence and 
enterprise. Never had a university a 
community of graduate more devoted to 
their a/ma mater, or friends more willing 
to make sacrifices in its behalf. Through 
their aid and assistance it must continue 
to grow and flourish. The periods of 
depression and the vicissitudes through 
which it has passed have only had the 
effect of sending deeper its roots, and 
strengthening and widening its branches, 
as the oak grows stronger by the buffeting 
of the storm. It has done a good work 
for the country during the half-century of 
its existence. May it continue to be an 
intellectual centre around which many 
shall gather. ‘To the people of New Eng- 
land, among whom in a very real way it 
had its far roots, and to all Americans who 
have struggled in the cause of education, 
and among whose best traditions are those 
of the little colleges which with the years 
have become great and commanding, — 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Princeton, and 
other such — the story of these fifty years 
of struggle and of beneficent accomplish- 
ment can hardly be less interesting, I 
venture to believe, than it is to the Amer- 
icans where the university has its home, on 
the northern shore of Ontario. 
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But the sea, —the sea was the same ! 
The tide ran up the gray sands in the old 
shining ripples, the little white-breasted 
sandpipers alternately advancing and re- 
treating before it, —and beyond, along the 
surf-beach, the splendid breakers came 
racing in shore, tossing their white crests 
in defiance of human curbing. 

A crowd of bathers, in brilliant costumes, 
were disporting themselves in the waves, 
or sitting upon the sand, like mer-men and 
maids, to dry their drenched hair in the 
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sunshine, while a little way from land a 
single small boat moved slowly up and 
down in apparently aimless fashion. 

“What is the boat doing out there?” [ 
asked the old-time friend who had wel- 
comed me ; but before she could reply, a 
frightened cry rang out upon the air, and 
one of the children who were splashing 
about in the water like young seals stretched 
a pair of entreating arms toward the little 
craft. In a moment the boatman had 
reached her, and skilfully balancing him- 
self, a splendid figure against the back- 
ground of sea and sky, lifted her lightly in, 
and with a few swift turns of the oar 
brought the skiff to land. Then I saw 
that his face was coal black. 

“That is ‘ Life-saving Joe,’” said my 
friend, “ one of the characters of the 
place. Two years ago, a venturesome 
swimmer was caught by the undertow, just 
beyond that point of rocks, and drowned 
before help could reach him. Next day, 
Joe appeared with his boat, and, season by 
season since, he has never been missed for 
a single day at the regular hour for bathing. 
He rows up and down, as you saw him just 
now, alert, observant, ready at the slightest 
signal to lend a hand. There is absolutely 
no danger now, and even the younger chil- 
dren wade out fearlessly without nurse or 
guardian. The strange part of the story, 
however, is that this unremitting service is 
a free gift, for he utterly refuses to receive 
any compensation for labor or loss of 
time.” 

“Truly a sable philanthropist !”’ 

“You may well say so. ‘There is not a 
more industrious young fellow on the Point, 
white or black, yet he is ready at any 
moment to drop his own work at the first 
call of danger to any human being. He 
has saved a half-dozen lives along the coast 
within the last four years. 

* Joe lives with his old grandmother, who 
is a cook at one of the houses, in a snug 
cottage on Half Moon Cove. Old Dinah 
goes to her work in the early morning, but 
sleeps under her own roof, after the custom 
so dear to the southern-born negroes. Joe 
is her pride and delight. To her most 
confidential friends she tells an odd story, 
which I won’t spoil by repeating. But it 
might be worth your while to cultivate her 
acquaintance, if you could induce her to 
tell it to you herself.” 

In the delicious idleness of a summer 
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vacation the most trivial suggestion may 
become a spur to curiosity; and it was 
the result of many artful overtures to 
friendship with old Dinah, that I became, 
after a few weeks, a privileged guest in 
her little cottage. 

We sat together, one evening, looking 
through the open door-way upon the steel- 
gray sands left uncovered by the ebbing 
tide. Dinah had enthroned me in her 
one gay-cushioned easy-chair, while she 
occupied a low settle close by. Her gray 
head was wreathed about with a scarlet 
turban, and an expression of serene con- 
tent was dimly visible upon her face 
through the fragrant clouds of smoke issu- 
ing from the short pipe in her mouth. 

Ata little distance alongshore, her grand- 
son was busily engaged in cleaning fish 
upon a rude bench constructed for the 
purpose. As the level sunset light touched 
him, I was impressed by the fine outlines 
of his form and the free grace of all his 
movements. His arms, bare to the shoul- 
ders, might have served as the models for 
those of some bronze Hercules, and he 
whistled, as he worked, some familiar and 
pathetic plantation airs, with the silvery 
intonation of a skilful flute-player. Dinah’s 
eyes turned in the direction of the sound, 
and a humorous smile illuminated her 
dusky features. 

“Pears like Joe must ’a’ had a mighty 
fine cotch, this ebenin’,” she said, “ ’cord- 
in’ to dat chune he’s w’istlin’.” 

I looked up in some surprise, for the 
ineffably mournful strains of the refrain of 
“ Massa’s in the cold, cold ground,” blend- 
ing at that moment with the low plash of 
the receding tide, were suggestive of any- 
thing but the happy-go-lucky spirit of the 
successful fisherman. 

“Yes’m,” continued the old woman, 
“Joe ’pears to fink he mus’ put a curb on 
his pride o’ heart, when he’s totin’ a plump 
boat-load o’ shad ’n cunners ; but jes’ let 
him be out half a day an’ get nawthin’, 
and — laws! ye’d orter hear him ! —a- 
perkin’ an’ a-shakin’, an’ a-scalin’ up an’ 
down, ’mindin’ me o’ nawthin’ but a mock- 
in’ bird down in Virginny, whar I was 
raised.” 

“You have reason to be proud of your 
grandson, Dinah, if all they say of him is 
true.” 

“T dunno what they’s been sayin’ to 
you, missis, but dey kyant say too much 
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*bout my Joe,” she answered, drawing her- 
self up with a kind of rude majesty. Then, 
dropping her voice mysteriously, she 
added : “ Missis, did ye eber hearn tell of a 
brack man wid a white man’s soul in him ?”’ 

“IT thought all good souls were white in 
God’s sight, Dinah,” I answered, smiling. 

“Dat ar’s de truf, inissis, sho’ nuff, but 
dat ain’t what I mean.” ‘Then, with in- 
creased impressiveness of manner, — “ It’s 
a mighty quare thing, missis, bout my 
Joe!” 

“Won’t you tell me, Dinah?” 

“T don’ talk to eberybody, 
Laws! dey wouldn’t understand! Dey’d 
jes’ laff. ’Pears like some folks thinks a 
laff's de mos’ pow’ fulest thing in the ’varsal 
creation. Spec’ dey ’low, if de jedgment 
day was come, an’ dey could jes’ roll out 
a right smart laff when de fust star fell 
out’n de sky, and come bumpin’ onto dis 
yer earth, the Lawd’d be so scart like,’t 
He’d send an angel to pick it up, an’ go 
back Himself into heben to wait anoder 
thousand year !” 

Dinah knocked the ashes from her pipe 
with contemptuous bitterness ; then settling 
herself comfortably, she went on. 

“I was raised, as I was tellin’ ye, down 
in Virginny,—on the old Balfour place. 
A mighty fine place it was, too! Dere 
wan’t a mo’ up-an’-down gen’leman, in de 
hull country, ’n Marse Cunnel, nor a finer 
woman to look at ’n ole Miss ; an’ dey was 
as good as dey was fine, — took car’ o’ der 
people like chillen. One o’ dem sneakin’ 
traders would as soon ’a’ stuck his haid in 
a lion’s mouf, as inside o’ Cunnel Balfour’s 
door, sho ‘nuff. 

“Dey was mighty fawnd o’ comp’ny, an’ 
dere was allays hosses and kerridges rat- 
tlin’ up an’ down de dribe-way, an’ no end 
o’ vis’tors in de parlor, an’ good dinners 
smokin’ in de dinin’-room. 

“Dere was three chillen. Miss Marie, 
she was de oldes’, an’ she got married to 
Major Carlton, and went to Richmon’ to 
lib. Den dere was Marse Godfrey, and 
young Marse Ralph. Marse Godfrey, he 
growed up de libin’ image o’ the Cunnel, — 
straight as an arrer, an’ proud-spoken. But 
Marse Ralph — Ae was my baby ! I'll neber 
fo’git de mawnin’ dey called me into de 
missis’s room. I'd los’ my fust little one 
on’y jes’ de week befo’. She was a-layin’ 
all white an’ still on de piller, but her lips 
smilin’ an’ her big eyes shinin’. 
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“*Come here, Dinah, my poor chile,’ 
says she. 

An’ when I come an’ stood by de bed, 
she turned down the coberlid with her own 
little, white hand, and dar was a mite of a 
little face, like a rose, an’ sof’ curls o’ yel- 
low ha’r all round it. 

“*De good Lawd’s took your baby to 
Hisself,’ says she, ‘an’ I’m gwine to lend 
you mine to take car’ of.’ 

“T fell down on my knees by de bed 
a-shakin’ an’ cryin’. The nuss, she com- 
menced t’ speak up right sharp to me, but 
de missis said : 

“*No, no! Gib ’er de baby!’ 

“When I heared dat, I jes’ opened my 
arms, an’ wid de feelin’ of de little sof’ 
haid, an’ de little seekin’ mouf, de Lawd 
healed my trouble. An’ f’om dat day, 
missis, Marse Ralph b’longed to me — 
poor, brack Dinah —as much as to his 
own moder. 

“What a chile he growed up! Marse 
Godfrey was hansum, but Marse Ralph was 
be-yutiful! We had big, brown eyes like 
his moder’s, but his ha’r kep’ its goldy 
color, and his face pink an’ white like a 
peach-bloom. But his looks was the least- 
est part, — ’twas his tender heart that made 
eberybody lub him. He was allays helpin’ 
somebody or somethin’ out o’ trouble, an’ 
he wouldn’t ’a’ hurted the leastest thing 
the Lawd made. I neber seed him angry, 
‘cept some wrong was bein’ done. Den 
his eyes use t’ blaze like fire, an’ he wan’t 
afeared o’ nawthin’ in de hull worl’. 

“T rickolec’ like yest’day, the summer 
he was turned o’ five, how he tuk my 
Randy’s kitten out ’n de mouf of a strange 
dog. I cotched sight on him, jes’ as he 
was liftin’ up a big gyarden-shovel to strike 
de dog ober de haid. I screamed an’ run, 
but befo’ I cud git to him, de dog was gal- 
lopin’ off tail down, an’ Marse Ralph had 
de kitten in his arms, a-wipin’ de blood 
off'n its paw wid his own little handercher. 

“Tt mos’ broke my heart whin dey sent 
him way up norf to school. ’Peared like 
I couldn’t wait fom one vacation to anoder. 
Ebery time he come home, he was taller 
an’ hansomer, an’ jes’ as fawned 0’ his ole 
mammy. I’ve got de silk shawl in my chist 
now ’t he brung me dat las’ summer. He’d 
got to be one-and-twenty, then, an’ he’d got 
on’y one year mo’ to stay in college. Ole 
Miss, she read me de letter dat de haid- 
teacher wrote about him, a-praisin’ him. 
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“My Randy, Joe’s mudder, was married 
to Aleck, Marse Godfrey’s body-servant. 
Joe was Randy’s fust baby, and he was 
nigh onter a year old,—the peartest, 
knowin’est little feller ye eber see. 

“Tt was the bery nex’ day arter Marse 
Ralph’s birf-day dinner, ’t Marse Cunnel 
an’ Marse Godfrey tuk de hosses early in 
de mawnin’, an’ rode off fifteen mile to 
tend court; an’ Aleck, he went along. 
Dey ’lowed to stay till nex’ day. 

“It was jes’ in de aidge o’ de ebenin’, 
as I was stan’in’ in de do’ o’ Chloe John- 
son’s cabin, ’t I heard de awfulest scream 
’t eber I did, an’ Sue, a yellow girl ’t 
helped about de kitchen, come a-tearin’ 
down, screechin’, ‘ De house is a fire!’ I 
gib anoder scream an’ started to run, an’ 
sho’ nuff, dere was a great brack cloud o’ 
smoke risin’ up out o’ de ruf.” 

Dinah paused, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“It’s a long time ago, missis,” she con- 
tinued, at length, “but I kyant b’ar to 
’member de runnin’, an’ de cryin’, de 
wimmen totin’ water, de men climbin’ an’ 
wukin’, de blaze streamin’ out ’n de win- 
ders, an’ ole Miss’s lubly furniture an’ 
chiny an’ silber tumbled in heaps on de 
groun’. 

“De main buildin’ was all a sheet o’ 
fire, an’ we’d gib up all hopes, when I 
cotched sight o’ my Randy comin’ across 
de field, screechin’ at ebery jump. Ole 
Miss’d done sent her on an errand ober 
to the Spencer place dat arternoon, an’ [ 
‘lowed she tuk de baby along, but now I 
seed she hadn’t got nawthin’ in her arms. 
I run to meet her. ‘ Randy,’ says I, 
‘whar’s de baby?’ 

““« Lawd o’ mercy !’ says she, ‘ ain’t you 
got him? I lef’ him asleep on de flo’ in 
de norf attic.’ 

“ Peared like de bref went out ’n my 
body. I jes’ looked once towards de 
burnin’ house, an’ turned away my haid. 
Dere was de blaze crawlin’ round de norf 
wing, an’ de smoke burstin’ out ’n half a 
dozen winders. 

“¢ Randy, chile, it’s too late!’ says I, 
an’ I tried to put my arms around her; 
but she shook me off like a tiger, — an’ dat 
minute Marse Ralph come by. 

“Why, mammy, Randy!’ says 
‘Don’t take on so! Eberybody’s safe.’ 

“ Randy throwed herself on de ground, 
and cotched him by de knees. 
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“**Marse Ralph,’ says she, ‘my baby’s in 
de norf attic !’ 

““Marse Ralph turned white. He neber 
answered, but he was off like de wind, an’ 
I an’ Randy arter. We heared him above 
de roar o’ de fire, ‘ Fetch a ladder, boys! 
—de norf attic winder—dere’s a baby 
dere!’ Dey fotched a long ladder, an’ 
*twas as much as eber dey cud do to set it 
up in de smoke an’ de heat. ‘Up wid 
ye!’ shouted Marse Ralph; but nobody 
stirred. ’Deed, missis, you cudn’t blame 
’em, for it peared like sho’ death. But 
Marse Ralph, he jes’ looked ’round, wid 
dem big eyes blazin’. ‘You brack cow- 
ards!’ says he; an’ befo’ anybody cud 
stop him, he’d cotched up ole Miss’s cloak 
as laid on de grass, an’ he was up de lad- 
der hisself. De winder was open, an’ we 
seed him t’row de cloak ober his head, 
and crawl in. I fell down cryin’, ‘O Lawd ! 
O Lawd, sabe!’ It couldn’t ’a’ been 
more ’n two minutes, dough it ’peared like 
hours, befo’ he come out, climbin’ slow 
an’ car’ful ober the winder-sill, holdin’ on 
wid one han’, an’ car’yin’ somethin’ in 
de toder, under de cloak. Randy, she 
clutched my hand, but nobody spoke a 
word, an’ all de time Marse Ralph was 
a-comin’ down t’roo de smoke, slow an’ 
steady. He was a little more ’n half way 
to de bottom, when he called out clar and 
loud, ‘ He’s all right, Randy!’ An’ den 
—den—O missis! a great piece o’ the 
blazin’ cornice fell down off ’n the ruf, an’ 
struck him on de haid, an’ he come down 
wid it in a burnin’ bed o’ fire an’ cinders ! 

“T kyant talk much ’bout dat. De 
baby was rolled in de cloak, and it wa’n’t 
hurted de leastest mite, but—O my 
chile!—my lubly Marse Ralph !— wid 
de great bleedin’ cut on his haid, his 
bu’ful eyes blinded, an’ his hansum face 
nawthin’ but raw, burnt flesh! Ole Miss, 
she done went into spasms w’en she see’d 
him, an’ it peared as if dey’d bof die befo’ 
we could git Marse Cunnel an’ Marse 
Godfrey wid de doctors. 

“Marse Ralph, he lib jes’ two days. 
He didn’t ’pear to sense nawthin’ ’till jes’ 
befo’ he died. De doctors was settin’ on 
one side an’ I on de toder, w’en all to 
once he ’peared to come to hisself. 

“*Joe—de baby,’ says he, 
him here !’ 

** Randy was stan’in’ outside cryin’, an’ 
I took the chile out ’n her arms, an’ fotched 
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it in. Marse Ralph couldn’t see, but he 
tried to feel about wid de han’ dat wan’t 
burned, so I tuk it an’ laid it on de baby’s 
face. De little t’ing was scart at fust, but 
I says quiet-like, ‘Pore Marse Ralph! 
dear Marse Ralph!’ an’ it quieted down. 

“‘ Marse Ralph’s lips was movin’, an’ w’en 
I put my year down, I heard him say : — 

“<¢Tt’s my life ’t I’ve gib to you, baby. 
You mus’ fill out my years !’ 

“It’s de Lawd’s truf, missis, but de 
baby straightened hisself as if he was lis- 
tenin’ too. A mighty qu’ar, ole look come 
into his little face, an’ befo’ I knowed any- 
thing, he reached ober an’ kissed Marse 
Ralph on de mouf. W’en I lif’ him up, 
Marse Ralph was daid ! 

“Missis!’?—the old woman’s tones 
grew low and intense, and her sunken 
eyes burned as she leaned forward to lay 
a bony hand upon my knee, —“ Missis, 
de soul o’ Marse Ralph went into my Joe's 
body along o’ dat kiss ! 

“Joe wan’t neber like none o’ de oder 
brack chillun arter dat. He grew diff’ent 
— he talk diff’ent, an’ soon’s eber he’s big 
‘nuff to go round by hisself, he begin 
helpin’, an’ comfortin’, an’ takin’ car’ o’ de 
littler ones, jes’ like Marse Ralph! An’ 
he jes’ so mad, when somebody hurted 
any little, weak t’ing. 

“Well, den come de wa’. Dem was 
awful times. Marse Cunnel an’ Marse 
Godfrey, dey went to de f’ont, an’ my 
Randy’s Aleck, he go ‘long, an’ not one o’ 
dem t’ree eber come home alibe ! 

“W’en de wa’ was ober, Miss Marie, 
she beg her mudder to go to Richmon’ 
an’ lib wid her, but ole Miss, she stick to 
de ole place. Den my Randy, she died 
o’ grief. De brack fo’ks, dey was all free, 
to be sho’, but I wouldn’t ’a’ lef ole Miss 
—not for money. But arter she was daid, 
too, Joe an’ I, we come norf to Po’tland, 
whar we had ’lations, an’ dey got me my 
place here t’ de hotel. Joe gets right 
smart o’ work, an’ we’s done splendid, — 
we has so! We’s got dis yer home, an’ 
Joe don’ want me to work no mo’, but, 
laws !— I'd die ’f I cudn’t work ! 

“ But, missis’”?—her voice falling once 
more, and the shadow deepening on her 
dusky face, — “ dere’s a t’ing a-comin’ ! — 
I do’ know how nor w’en—mebbe de 
Lawd ’ll spar’ me, an’ it won’t be in my 
time,— but it’s a-comin’! Missis, it’s 
Marse Ralph’s life dat my boy’s libin’ ! — 
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it’s Marse Ralph’s y’ars dat he’s a-fillin’ 


out! Missis, he’s sabed six lives a’ready, 
along o’ dis coast! Dat’s w’at his work 
is! Dat’s w’at dey call him —‘ Life- 


sabin’ Joe!’ 
gwine t’ come! 
his own for it ! 
if I lib to see!” 

The old woman threw her checked 
apron over her face, and buried her head 
in her clasped arms. The tide was turn- 
ing, and up from the shore floated a 
lingering, longing melody : — 


But, sometime, de end’s 
He'll sabe a life, an’ gib 
De good Lawd help me, 


“ Swing low, sweet chariot! 
Comin’ for to carry me home!” 


‘What of old Dinah and her grandson ?”’ 
was one of my first questions, when, five 
years later, I found myself once more at 
the Point. 

“Dinah? The poor old creature died 
of pneumonia during the bitter winter 
which followed your last visit. But Joe? 
Surely, you should have heard. The papers 
were full of the story. It was he who per- 
formed such prodigies of bravery, when the 
schooner Zady Bel struck off Eagle Rocks, 
two years ago. He swam out with a rope 
in the teeth of the breakers, infused his 
own courage into the hearts of the poor 
people who had given up all hope, and 
made them obey him as if he had been 
some superior being. ‘Ten had _ been 
brought off safely, and, with the eleventh 
in his arms — a little child belonging to 
the boat’s cook—Joe had just reached 
the shore, when he sank exhausted, the 
blood pouring from his mouth. He never 
spoke, and lived but a few moments. 
They buried him over there on the hill.” 

Turning away, my feet took the path 
to the little cemetery, whose quiet western 
slope faced the eternal contrast of the 
never-resting sea. I found the grave easily, 
marked by a tall granite shaft, whose in- 
scription recounted the gratitude of those 
who owed their lives to the self-sacrifice 
of the lowly hero. But between my eyes 
and the carven words came the vision of 
a dark face, wrinkled and old, its every 
feature quivering in the struggle of love 
and pride with mysterious foreboding. 

Had chance, alone, fulfilled old Dinah’s 
prophecy, or was it, indeed, the ‘soul o’ 
Marse Ralph’ which, after brave transmi- 
gration, had entered into rest? 
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By Edward E. Hale, D.D. 


mencement with great interest. It is 

the period of the year when men of 
letters and philosophy, who have abstained 
from what is called political life, ‘ take 
their innings” ; and they denounce, with 
more or less severity, the proceedings of 
the persons who are in public administra- 
tion. This gives a certain interest to what 
they say. ‘There is an additional interest, 
and it is much greater, which comes from the 
atmosphere in which they speak. ‘These 
addresses, on the whole, reflect the collegi- 
ate feeling; they show us how far the 
colleges are in touch with the country, 
how far they lead the thought of the coun- 
try ; and if in any regard they do not lead 
that thought, they give us ground for in- 
quiring what the matter is. I have read 
thousands of these addresses, and of late 
years have read them with more and more 
question whether, on the whole, the Amer- 
ican colleges really understand the drift of 
American life, and whether it be true that 
a student in college is for three or four 
years withdrawn from the regular currents 
of American life. It is constantly charged 
that there is a certain isolation in college 
life, — that it savors a little of the monas- 
tery. A somewhat distinguished teacher 
in Ohio once said to me, “The feudal 
system dies very slowly, Mr. Hale ; it lin- 
gers longer in the American colleges than 
anywhere else.” I was very much amused 
at the time, and used to quote it as my 
standard story with regard to western icono- 
clasm. But the longer I live, the more 
apt I am to think it is true. 

I write this paper, then, that I may ask 
whether it would not be a good ‘thing, in a 
first-rate university, to maintain regularly a 
“ professorship of America.” Would it not 
be a good thing to have one man in such 
a university whose business it should be to 
show to the young men, or the young 
women, who study there, how it is that 
their country is utterly unlike all other 
countries, — how it is that even language 
which is appropriate to other parts of the 
“ English-speaking world ” is inappropriate 
here? Would it not be worth while, in the 
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midst of studies conducted, fortunately, 
largely under the auspices of European 
and Asiatic thought and sentiment, to have 
somebody who should make it his business 
to show to the young people that there is 
such a reality as American thought, that 
there are certain principles which belong 
to the American government, that there 
are certain feelings which are experienced 
by none but an American? Granting, what 
is perfectly true, that there is no such thing 
as American geometry, any more than there 
is such a thing as Belgian religion or as 
Spanish chemistry, still, on the other hand, 
there is such a reality as American govern- 
ment ; there are such customs as American 
customs; there is such a climate as an 
American climate; there are systems of 
trade which are American systems, and out 
of this, as a whole, there has grown up a 
social order which is distinctly American. 

If, at a Commencement dinner, it were 
your fortune to sit between the valedictorian 
graduate of the day and his brother, a 
commercial traveller of four years’ experi- 
ence who had come to the dinner, you 
would infallibly find that the latter knew 
far more than the former about the make- 
up, condition, destiny, and dangers of 
America. He would probably be by far 
the more interesting of the two in conver- 
sation. Unless you, who sit between them, 
have had unusual opportunities to study 
America, he could probably give you points 
which would be new to you; and it is 
quite certain that he would have much to 
teach his brother. 

For, in truth, the make-up of a first-rate 
college staff does not look in the direction 
which implies wide or profound knowledge 
of America. The different professors have 
been selected for fitness in their specialties. 
Each of them, probably, has eagerly gone 
to England, France, or Germany, to per- 
fect himself in that specialty. He should 
do so. ‘Travelling in America is a very 
costly luxury, — much more so than trav- 
elling in Europe,—and very few college 
professors can indulge in it. In a college 
which calls students from the Pacific, the 
Mississippi valley, the Gulf states, and the 
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older parts of the country, the students 
themselves do a great deal to help each 
other in this affair. But what is thus done 
is done without proportion or system. It 
is at best an accident, and the accidental 
element in it may lead to confusion or 
mistake. From such causes, and from 
many others easily observed, it shall hap- 
pen that an American student leaves col- 
lege with no such knowledge of America 
as a French student has of France, or a 
German student of Germany. 

Now the truth is that the difference 
between the social order of America and 
that of Europe is as wide as the difference 
between sculpture and painting, or the 
difference between a tree and a house. 
The social order of Europe still belongs to 
the feudal system, where different ranks 
depend on one head. ‘The social order 
of America is organized on the democratic 
or co-operative system, where each mem- 
ber helps each other member, and from 
the whole the station or place of the indi- 
vidual is established. 

A fair enough instance of the difference 
was given in the Civil War. The national 
forces sustained a severe defeat, and im- 
mediately the public stocks rose in the 
market. A great German banker who was 
here said, “This is the strangest of nations. 
In any other country such a defeat would 
have knocked the stocks down. Here, 
not merely in the face of it, but because 
of it, they rise.”” Now that story shows, 
in a single detail, what is the difference 
between Europe and America. In a Eu- 
ropean war, such a defeat would have 
meant that the ruling family — say of 
Italy, of Prussia, of Austria, or of Spain — 
was worsted. Would the spirit of that 
family decline? Not at all; the family 
would be more eager to go on than ever. 
But those princes of the exchange who 
lend them money, how would they feel? 
‘There is the exact difference. They see 
in the defeat the incompetence of the rul- 
ing family ; they hesitate about throwing 
good money after bad; and the stocks 
decline. 

In the American defeat, it is still the 
ruling family which has been defeated. 
But this ruling family is the People. The 
People sees that its preparation was insuffi- 
cient. ‘The People — really sovereign, for 
this is no matter of rhetoric — rises to the 
occasion. And just as every young prince 
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in the ruling families of Brunswick and 
Prussia went of course into the army when 
Napoleon was ravaging their realms, so the 
People, because the People is sovereign, 
rouses itself with new vigor, the more criti- 
cal the emergency. ‘The men with money 
enter into the cause precisely as all the 
rest do, understanding by instinct that the 
People does not mean to have its throne 
shaken nor its sceptre wrenched away. 

I cite this as an illustration — but it is 
by no means the most important — of the 
absolute distinction between the methods 
of a pure democracy like ours, and those 
of any system built on the wrecks of the 
feudal system, as are most of the Euro- 
pean systems, or trying the autocratic, as 
Russia and Turkey are trying it. ‘This 
ought to be considered as a matter of 
course ; but it is to be considered that 
many of our writers for the press were ed- 
ucated in Europe, and have not yet learned 
our language. _I saw a leading journal of 
New York call Mr. Harrison ‘the ruler of 
this nation” twice, in its issues of last May. 
Now Mr. Harrison never called himself 
he knows better. He is the chief 
magistrate of this nation, which is a very 
different thing. And no man, not badly 
mis-trained by foreign education, would 
ever have called him the “ruler” of 
America. General Harrison has very 
large powers, as foreign nations on occa- 
sion might find; and, in a little way, he 
can direct the movements from garrison to 
garrison of an army of some thirty thou- 
sand men, and from port to port of a 
navy of some ten or twelve cruisers. Sut 
this does not make him the ruler of any 
individual outside the army or navy. He is 
in no sense the ruler of America, as Alexan- 
der is the ruler of Russia to-day. Yet you 
see these intelligent people speak of him in 
this fashion, merely from a certain analogy 
which results from his living in what is 
called the capital, and from his sending a 
message to Congress, as Victoria makes a 
speech from the throne. 

Now let us confess it: in the ordinary 
American college there is no person whose 
business it is to explain to the pupil the 
causes for such distinctions. Indeed, so 
far as gentlemen have received their edu- 
cation in England, in France, or in Ger- 
many, no person has explained the causes 
of such distinctions to them, And if the 
professors in a college have been educated 
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abroad, they have a certain difficulty in 
appreciating these causes themselves. But 
the truth, at bottom, is that the United 
States of America is a nation different from 
any other nation in the world. In affairs 
of government it is as different from other 
nations as Japan used to be from the world 
from which she had separated herself. For 
there must be an absolute social distinc- 
tion between a government “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people,” as com- 
pared against governments of feudal make- 
up or origin. 

These distinctions are greatly confused, 
because the noble language which is our 
own is a language formed by Englishmen 
who had been trained under feudal insti- 
tutions. It will therefore happen that the 
same word means one thing here and an- 
other in England. For instance, the cen- 
tral word of all, “The People,” meant, to 
the poet Cowley, the vulgar and mean, in 
contrast with the good and great. With 
Shakespeare it meant what we still call the 
populace, the greater body of citizens, as 
contrasted with the smaller body of their 
rulers, just as in Roman law “ senatus pop- 
ulusque Romanus”’ are contrasted against 
each other. But with us the word People 
means quite another thing. It is “ we, the 
People of the United States,” who ordain 
the government and administer it. It is 
not a class ; it is the whole, and this whole 
is sovereign. ‘The People is the fountain 
of honor ; this People is the origin of law, 
and maintains it. And with us any lan- 
guage which speaks contemptuously of this 
People is treason against the sovereign. 
This is a single illustration of the danger 
to be remembered all the time as we han- 
dle even the English language in which we 
are speaking of these central themes. In- 
deed, the word “ Government’”’ in itself is 
misleading, if it carry with it the idea of 
a Governor who, from above, imposes 
directions on a crowd below, as a Persian 
satrap might do, or a Roman pro-consul. 
The American idea of “ Government ”’ pre- 
supposes the prophetic announcement that 
‘Your governors shall be from yourselves 
and your rulers from the midst of you.”’ The 
magnificent term, ‘The Common Law,” 
expresses it with great precision ; it is the 
union of all for all, —not the direction of 
one, who knows better than the rest, or is 
stronger. It takes it for granted, as Pres- 
ident Garfield said so well, that all the 
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people is wiser than any one of the people. 
It is from an utter failure to appreciate the 
distinction between government in the 
feudal sense and government in the sense 
of a Common Law, that there spring all 
the trenchant satires upon democracy of 
writers like Carlyle, —and I might, alas, 
say of almost all the European schools. 
Not of all, happily ; for ‘Tennyson under- 
stands how 


The common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe. 


In such a pure democracy every man’s 
work is tested, and every one will be com- 
pelled to contribute. ‘Thus the roads must 
be made. ‘The roadmaster summons all, 
— not any “ laboring class,” but all; every 
man must appear, and with his pick, 
shovel, ox, or cart, as the need requires. 
Woe to any poor dog of a cheating stew- 
ard who says, “I cannot dig.” ‘The road- 
master, who represents the people, will 
try him, or will tax him enough for a fair 
compensation. A great deal follows on 
this absolute demand. First, a man is 
tested, fairly and squarely, before his fel- 
lows. All the men of his district see how 
well he can bear himself. And observe, 
this is not the unwilling service they ren- 
der to a feudal lord, which comes out, in 
the end, in such a band as Falstaff’s raga- 
muffins. This is service in presence of the 
sovereign who needs the work done. What 
is the good to me of cheating in the bridge, 
when it is my own horse or my own cart 
which will suffer when the bridge gives 
way? A man is tested, and his powers of 
lead, of command, and of obedience, are 
shown. More than this follows from the 
absolute demand which such a state makes 
for personal service from every one. ‘The 
leaders of the state may think very badly 
of the members. They may know they 
are ignorant; they may believe they are 
totally depraved, — perhaps that nine- 
tenths of them will surely be damned. 
But the state, as a state, has no opinion on 
individuals. The state sees that, whether 
they are capable of good or no, they are 
all capable of working on the roads, and 
she compels them. She sees they are 
capable of carrying a musket, and she com- 
pels them to do so. When time comes, 
she bids them march against Clinton and 
Howe, and they have to go. Cornwallis’s 
turn comes, and they have to go again, 
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Now it is impossible for the state to as- 
sume all these rights without granting cer- 
tain privileges. These men are incapable 
of good, you say, but it proves they are 
capable of fighting. They do not know 
their right hands from their left, you say ; 
but they know how to die for their coun- 
try. What follows inevitably is universal 
suffrage. It comes on this country unpre- 
dicted, not expected, not desired by the 
leaders among the fathers. But it comes, 
because it must come. ‘The People could 
not compel the presence of the soldier in 
the field, and refuse his presence in the 
council hall. 

Here we should stop a moment to say 
what universal suffrage is, and what it pre- 
tends. The European writers, like Car- 
lyle, are all wrong about this, and so are 
their pupils here. No one pretends that, 
in universal suffrage, the vote of the major- 
ity brings the absolute truth or the abso- 
lute right. ‘That must come according as 
teachers teach well, as preachers preach 
well, as poets sing well, as persuaders 
persuade well, as leaders lead well. Ridi- 
cule is flung away, — like that in Anicker- 
bocker, repeated by every pessimist, — 
which asks if you will give the charge of 
the state to a man to whom you would not 
trust the charge of your watch. Universal 
suffrage has never pretended in America 
to secure the perfect or ideal way. But it 
does pretend to gain the peaceful way. 
For it does show what the majority of 
those who express themselves prefer. It 
makes it certain, therefore, that they will 
not express their preferences by the use 
of clubs and paving-stones and barricades, 
— as, without this system, they are always 
wanting to. Simply, you secure Peace. 
The government may be wise or foolish, a 
government of liquor-lords or of saints ; 
but it will be acquiesced in. There will be 
no House of York fighting a House of 
Lancaster, if you have fairly counted heads 
and hands, and are going to give another 
chance to count in another year. It gives 
you Peace. It therefore gives you the 
chance to govern yourselves. The people 
who own a church will govern that church. 
The Athenzeum will govern the Athenzeum. 
The Knights of Malta will govern the 
Knights of Malta. And every home will 
be an example of Home Government, as 
far as the father and mother of that home 
have drunk at the divine fountain. All 
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these lines of Government are impossible 
if you must march off every young man 
into your army, if you must have a garrison 
in every city, if you need — as you do in 
Germany or France—to keep one man 
in eight in arms, so that the other seven- 
eighths may not be upsetting your govern- 
ments 

Above all, in this empire of internal 
peace, you gain that self-government in 
which every man is his own master, di- 
rects his own life, and for himself looks to 
God. He comes from Europe a member 
of a clan, — he is a Sullivan or an O’Grady ; 
he is used to be ordered by the Boss of 
some Club, or the Head Centre of some 
Chapter. But this dies out in a genera- 
tion of America, if with an honest democ- 
racy you show him that the state, and the 
state only, can command his service, and 
that that service is perfect freedom. Uni- 
versal suffrage gives internal peace. No Jack 
Cade, no barricades, no Coup d’état. For 
administrators, and for a policy, it prom- 
ises, not the ideal and absolute best, but 
the average impression of the community, 
improved by the eternal law that Right is 
stronger than Wrong, and that Truth is 
mightier than Falsehood. Because its ad- 
ministrators are selected by the average 
vote of the community, the community 
does its very best to keep that average 
high. It extends education ; it addresses 
itself to the cure of disease ; it screens out 
criminals and paupers. For the rest, it 
bids the teachers teach, the prophets 
prophesy, and the leaders lead. 

These necessities, therefore, apply in the 
methods of universal education, and in its 
justification. Even the feudal governments 
have come so far as to say they believe in 
it. They give some sort of schooling to 
every one. But this is because they find 
that it is convenient for the upper class 
that the lower class shall know something. 
Thus it is a convenience for me at the sta- 
tion that the porter can read the label on 
my trunk. And so you shall hear dainty 
people in America, who ought to know 
better, assume that the business of the 
state is ended when the boy or the girl 
has been taught the three R’s; for the 
rest, let them take their chances, accord- 
ing to the fortunes of their birth. 

But it is in no such half-hearted way 
that America looks upon education. The 
state must have the average high. She 











wants, therefore, the best she can get, — 
the best music, the best books, the best 
laws, the best architecture, the best preach- 
ing, the best poetry, the best men, and the 
best women. Having this need, the state 
does not choose to limit her selection to 
any separate class, from which to take mu- 
sician, author, jurist, architect, preacher, 
or poet. If Abraham Lincoln happens to 
be born in a log-cabin, all the same the 
state will have Abraham Lincoln. If Jenny 
Lind were born here in the fifteenth story 
of a tenement house, it is our business to 
find Jenny Lind, and to gain all the good 
God gives us by her means. We will offer 
to every one, therefore, the best. The 
beggar brat in the slums of New York 
shall have his chance of an education at 
Columbia College or at Ithaca. 

A great deal is said in our time of indus- 
trial education. A great deal is done about 
it. But all the industrial schools of Eu- 
rope are planned for the education of the 
managers of industries, — foremen of shops, 
builders of engines, or directors of facto- 
ries. It is still taken for granted that the 
“laborer,” as they say,—by which they 
mean the practical workman, — shall pick 
up his skill as he can. Our business in 
America is to start our systems in just the 
other line. Mr. Auchmuty, in New York, 
gives us a very noble example. We are 
to teach the plumber how to cut, how to 
solder, how to bend a pipe, what are the 
laws of pressure, and all the rest. We will 
so teach him that he shall know the why 
and the wherefore of what he does. His 
work shall be good work because he knows 
the principle. Then when we want a 
master of practical hydraulics some day, 
we shall have him. We shall have a man 
of theory who understands the practice. 

Give such chances to all, and we shall 
not lie awake with terror every night, shiv- 
ering, as we ought to shiver, with dread, 
from the fear that somewhere in our do- 
main is imprisoned in some wretched cabin 
he who 


The rod of empire might have swayed. 


We shall never fear that by the fatuity of 
our partiality in education we have wasted 
somewhere an inglorious Milton or a vil- 
lage Hampden. 

This law of Open Promotion is inter- 
woven with all the successes of the state. 
A lieutenant, of no high grade in our navy. 
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observed that the longitudes of the charts 
could be made perfect so soon as we had 
the ocean telegraph. He sent his card to 
the chief of the bureau and explained the 
plan. The next day the Secretary of the 
Navy sent for him and asked him how 
many men the experiment required. Before 
a day had passed he was assigned to the 
duty ; before a month was over he was at 
work ; and now the hydrographie bureaus 
of the world have to correct their charts 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific from the 
American longitudes. That young officer, 
engaged in his work on a distant island, 
once had a visit from a sympathetic officer 
in a foreign service. ‘ Why do not some 
of you take up this work ?” said the Amer- 
ican ; “there is more than enough for all.” 
And he explained how he began. “ My 
dear friend,” said the other, “ had I gone 
to our central office, before I had talked 
with them thus far I should have been 
kicked down stairs for interference with 
other people’s affairs.” 

Open Promotion is the American law ; 
and every man must serve his country. 
Anything which arrests such open promo- 
tion is un-American. A trades-union says 
that only so many boys shall learn how to 
make glass ;— not American. Or no man 
shall cut a file who has not been seven 
years learning ;—not American. Or no 
man shall make his personal contract for 
as many hours as he chooses to work ; — 
not American. Or a theological school 
will admit no student who does not believe 
that this is thus and sc ;— not American. 
Open promotion for each and all, — that 
is the rule. ‘Go as you please,” as they 
say in the walking-matches ; and be sure 
that then the great law of natural selection 
will bring out for you your Francis Way- 
land, your Daniel Webster, your James 
Garfield, or your Waldo Emerson. 

Educate everybody as well as you can, 
and as far as he will go. Let him make 
the limit; this is the rule. And promote 
steadily, without fear or question. If the 
boy or girl leave school too early, that is 
hardly your fault, though all your efforts at 
compulsory education are wise. But be 
sure that in after years there shall be no 
fair chance for jealousy. Dennis shall 


have no right to say, “Oh, if I had had 
Benjamin’s chances, I would have gone 
ahead of Benjamin.” 
have the offer. 


Every one shall 
Then, in any great resort 
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to arms, like that which thrilled this coun- 
try a quarter of a century ago, you have 
an instant and unanimous answer, ‘ We 
are all here, Father Abraham.” 

Such illustrations in the rough must 
suffice for the present to show what one 
means when he says that the law of the in- 
strument is different in America from what 
it is in Europe. We run great risks, when 
we hunt.for superficial analogies. ‘The 
President is not a king without a crown ; 
the Senate is not a House of Lords, and 
resembles one only in outside form ; Con- 
gress is not Parliament, and its decrees 
are world-wide different from those of 
Parliament. The Episcopal Church of 
America, or the Presbyterian, or the 
Methodist, are not like the established 
Church of England, and their functions 
are as different as their longitudes. As 
Indian corn differs from wheat, as a dry 
American summer differs from a wet Eng- 
lish summer, as the Gulf of Mexico differs 
from the Mediterranean, as a gigantic min- 
ing-engine differs from Niagara Falls, so 
does the American people differ from any 
nation of Europe. What they call a “ gov- 
ernment,” we ought to call an “ adminis- 
tration.” What they call a “ruler,” 
call a “servant.” What they call “ser- 
vants,” we call “help.” An American elm 
is not an English elm ; an American quail 
is not an English quail ; an American loco- 
motive is not an English locomotive ; an 
American railroad is not an English rail- 
way ; American preaching is not English 
preaching ; an American monthly is not an 
English monthly ; American workshops are 
not English workshops. And the differ- 
ences, when you come to social order, 
are based on the difference of principle. 
We have one plan; they have another. 
We have one object ; they have another. 
We educate all the people with one motive ; 
they educate a part of their people with 
another. And an English gardener, under 
the rigid winter and tropical summer of our 
Atlantic coast, might as well attempt to 
make ivy or fuchsias or sweet-brier grow as 
he had made then grow in Devonshire, as 
an economist from Berlin, or a moralist 
from Paris, come here to apply to us the 
details of the theories of the one city or 
of the other. . 

Yet, as I said, we are all the time read- 
ing books which are based on the older 
and more limited systems. Our young 


we 
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people read novels, and we older men read 
leading articles, written by men and women 
who have no dream of the purpose or the 
sweep of a democracy. I have known an 
American woman of high position, herself 
the friend of dukes and of duchesses, who 
came to me to ask me the difference be- 
tween a senator in Congress and a repre- 
sentative. And one of the leaders of our 
Massachusetts politics said to me last sum- 
mer that, until that campaign, he had never 
heard that the tariff was a question of educa- 
tion. Now the truth is, the educational side 
of it is the only side worth the thought of an 
hour. Because the training thus forced upon 
our young man and woman, from English 
newspapers, French novels, German phil- 
osophy, and lately, Prussian religion, is in 
its essence and plan absolutely ignorant of 
the American system, I venture to propose 
one correction for the dangers which they 
imply. 

Might we not have, in every first-class 
college in the land, one special professor- 
ship, which should be the professorship 
of America? Might there not be one 
accomplisied man in each college, whose 
business it should be to show young men 
and women that the Fathers of a century 
ago had the greatest genius for govern- 
ment which has ever been seen at one 
time, in one company of men? Could he 
not show that the morals of Zola, and the 
dreams of Tolstoi and of Turguenieff, do 
not fit in with American character and sur- 
roundings? Could he not make young 
men and women understand and practise 
the American code of manners, in which I 
recognize each man as my equal, and defer 
to superiority, not of garment or genealogy, 
but of age or of honor? Could he not 
make them see that the sermon, in which 
I, a King and Priest, address from the 
pulpit other Kings and Priests, is a differ- 
ent address from that in which I, as a mag- 
istrate of the people, condescend to tell 
them what is their duty to the state? 
Could he not make young men and women 
know that the People of America, — that 
People which ordains the constitution of 
America—has demands to make upon 
each one of them? The People has pre- 
pared this matchless system of free educa- 
tion; the People builds such universities, 
and endows such libraries, as the world 
has nowhere else ; the People has called 
every son and every daughter to partake 
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of these gifts and to feed on these boun- 
ties. And then, to each one of these 
young men and young women the People 
says, ‘I have done this for you, and what 
are you doing for me?” Could not such 
aman so lead his pupils that they should 
highly resolve not to live simply for to- 
day’s food, but to do their best and be 
their best, for this brotherhood and sister- 
hood of which they are, — their best for 
America? He would have to go back to 
the historic walk from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem. He would make these young men and 
maidens know the secret of our national 
life. It has been the secret of the life of 
no other nation: Whosoever would be 
first among you shall be servant of all. 

I do not know the man, — but such a 
man there is, who will be proud and glad 
to endow our professorship of America. 
I do not know him,— but I have been 
proud and happy to know many like him. 
He was born,— fortunate boy, —the son 
of parents who had to earn their daily 
bread. He does not remember the time 
when he was not a partner in the affair. 
He rode the horse to water, or mounted 
him when he drew the cultivator through 
the cornfield. By a pine knot, perhaps, 
he learned to read, — but he learned. His 
schoolbooks, and the books which gave 
him joy, were not wish-wash of milk-and- 
water ; they were the books by reading 
which strong men thrive. When his father 
went to the town-meeting and saw how 
freemen debate, he went also. When the 
day for the election came, he heard the 
discussions led by the candidates. When 
the bells rang on Sunday, he learned his 
lesson of the foundation of morals and the 
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origin of law. When the time came, he 
was not afraid to make himself a fellow- 
workman with his Father, God. He was 
not ashamed to put on his overalls and his 
square paper cap, and go, as the youngest 
boy, into the machine-shop. ‘The interest 
of the shop was his pride; its success was 
his success; its failure was his sorrow. 
He keeps his body pure; so he sees his 
God. He is peaceable, courteous, and 
gentle; so he wins the rate and rank 
of gentleman. He is quick to observe, 
quick to remember, quick to combine. 
So is it that, one day, when his coun- 
try needs to take a new step forward, 
he is its ready guide. He has invented the 
new machine, or devised the new process, 
or has disciplined the force that was 
needed. He is a leader of men. He 
learned how to obey when he was a boy; 
so he knows how to command now he is a 
man. The men who work for him respect 
him ; the country he serves honors him. 

Such a man as that knows, as he reads 
his favorite authors, as he listens to the 
music he prefers, —as, best of all he sets 
the world forward somewhere where it 
lagged, — such a man knows the secret of 
success. He knows that it comes to him 
because he is an American. He has risen 
to what he is, from being what he was, — 
because America believes in open promo- 
tion. He was fit for promotion, able to 
use every opportunity, and enter at every 
opening, because America believes in uni- 
versal education. It is such a man, watch- 
ing some of the dangers of his people, and 
pondering many of their prospects, who 
will endow for us, in some favored univer- 
sity, our Professor of America. 


ANOTHER MAID. 


By Edwin R. Champlin. 


HO loves thee, and loves not 
A maid thou canst not see, 
Hid in the heaven of thought, 
Cannot thy true love be. 


Oh, yield thyself to none 
That sees not one above 

Thyself; that loves alone 
Thyself, and loves not Love. 











JAPANESE POPULAR ART AND SKETCH-BOOKS. 


By W. Henry Winslow 


which would be most favorable for developing 
popular : art, one might suppose something like 

the following. In the first place, fondness for 
nature, joined to great power of imitation, should 
be a gift and inheritance of the people. The 
country should offer a wide range of climate and 
of vegetation, with a picturesque surface, old 
forests, and an abundant flora and fauna. It 
should possess mountains, rivers, waterfalls, and 
if possible, a bold seashore as well, and the 
sublimity of an ocean horizon. Its architecture 
should be not too costly nor out of harmony 
with the scenery, and the way of living of 
rich and poor ought to be comparatively 
simple. The wealthy class should be large, 
and include a splendid landed aristoc- 
racy, with heroic and poetical traditions 

and an imposing ceremonial. Finally, 

the civilization we are supposing 
should be an old one, rich in experi- 

ence, and one which has developed 

A Figure by Hokus its innate tendencies without foreign 
interference, — the people enjoying 

considerable personal freedom, yet not troubled by political responsibility, nor by poverty. 
At first thought it would seem easier to realize Plato’s Republic than to find such 
conditions actually combined ; yet the empire of Japan presents, or lately presented, 
just such a combination, one probably unique in the history of our race. The original 
artistic capacity of the Japanese being conceded, it must be remembered that it is not 
uncommon to meet with families which have practised the same art for fifteen to twenty 
generations ; and therefore heredity and habit must have added greatly to this capacity. 
The Japanese islands stretching themselves, as they do, throughout the north temperate 
zone, while surrounded by a sea penetrated by a tropical current, have a climate which 
invites out-of-door life, and offers varied natural phenomena, even including typhoons, 
snowstorms, eruptions, and earthquakes. Owing to the latter, the buildings are kept 
low, and are unobtrusive, not affording temptation for meretricious ornament ; nor are 
there to be found any of the vulgar piles which blot a whole landscape. Thus the 
wealth of the old nobility was not wasted for lavish architecture, and could be spared 
for other forms of art, in which a large and widely distributed population was and is 
practically interested, each art-worker’s family being a little centre of art education. 
The elaborate etiquette of the old imperial court and the rites of the temple gave 
employment to artisans, whose time was of so little money value, owing to the simple 
standards of living, that it could be freely used in perfecting their work. Theirs was 
the life which the genuine artist desires above all things: constant imaginative work, 
and direct contact with unspoiled nature, assurance of simple food and of shelter, and 
absence of anxiety ; add to these intelligent appreciation of his work, and he may well 
be envied by kings and plutocrats. It may here be remarked that one important use 
of the wealthy would seem to be to foster the seedling art, usually for merely personal 
ends, though the day must come when it shall spread its roots far beyond such influence. 
The variety of material for the artist in the beloved mountain, Fuji San (Fusi 
Yama), in noble trees, birds, beasts, fishes, flowers, wave and cloud forms, quaint 
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human figures, fairies, demons, saints, and 
a whole mythology of gods and heroes, is 
suggested in the popular sketch-books, 
some reproductions from which accom- 
pany this paper; but one must be some 
what familiar with the whole range of Jap- 
anese art to appreciate its richness and 
availability. As regards landscape, man 
himself has so happily affected it during 
unknown centuries, that it is to be re 
garded as art quite as much as the raw 
material of art. In this connection the 
impressions of three visitors are of inter 
est: the first being a certain Captain 
Cooper, who was driven by. stress) of 
weather upon the shores of Japan in 1846, 
but not allowed to land. He says: * It 
was early in April; the climate and ap 
pearance of the country were pleasant and 
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ings studded the whole country. Some 
of them are so charmingly situated on 
sloping hillsides and sequestered amidst 
foliage of a fresh and living green, that the 
delighted mariners almost sighed to trans- 
port their houses there.” One 
think that Tennyson had been 
Captain Cooper. 


would 
reading 


Whither away, whither away, whither away? Fly 
no more. 

Whither away from the high green field 
happy blossoming shore ? 

Down shower the gambolling waterfalls 

Krom wandering over the lea: 

Out of the live green heart of the dells 

Chey freshen the silvery-crimson shells, 

(nd thick with white bells the clover hill swells 

High over the full-toned sea: 

Oh hither, come hither, and furl your sails. 

Come hither to me and to me ; 


and the 





Fusi Yama 


lovely in the extreme; wherever we in- 
spected the coast the whole earth teemed 
with the most luxuriant verdure. Where 
the eminences were too steep for the agri- 
cultural genius of the inhabitants, they 
were formed into terraces, so that 
miles they presented the appearance of 
hanging-gardens. Numerous neat dwell- 


for 





n Winter, after Hokusai. 


An English resident in 1875 says: “ I 
have looked upon the much vaunted beau- 
ties of many a European landscape. I 
have seen in all the four continents nature 
in every aspect, but of all the bright beauty- 
spots on the fair face of this earth, give me 
the little Japanese village of And 
finally the well-known traveller, Miss Isa- 
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Cranes, after Hokusai. 


Fusi Yama in 


bella Bird, after regretting the weather 
which threatened her comfort during her 
journey in 1881, adds: “Beautiful Hase- 
dara, —I shall never forget its exquisite 
loveliness in the November rain.” 

Thus far nature. As for art, that which 
has been evolved in the maturity of Japanese 
civilization is as extraordinary as the con- 
ditions which contributed to it. Yet to this 
day western people on the whole regard 
it as a moribund novelty or a cheap con 
venience for flimsy decoration — not as 
art at all. And here to digress a little and 
to look at Japanese art from the Japanese 
standpoint, first conceding that European 
art is of much greater variety and wider 
range than Oriental art, which does not 
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try to scale the heav- 
ens, but to transfigure 
every-day life with its 
fanciful light. The 
eastern artist has de- 
liberately chosen to 
be not a realist, but 
rather to be an im- 
pressionist, working 
upon a firm basis of 
real knowledge, and 
yet not without im- 
agination. By impres- 
sionist is meant one 
who, as it were, at a 
blow, and working at 
white heat, tries to 
give the fresh impres- 
sion which his subject 
would convey at first 
sight to’a fairly intel- 
ligent beholder. An 
extreme example of 
the European impres- 
sionist in landscape 
art is the Frenchman, 
the late Adrien Guig- 
net, who according to 
Mr, Hamerton, “after 
being a thorough stu- 
dent, and acquiring 
all necessary knowl- 
edge, would leave his 
artist companions and 
get into wild places, 
and sit motionless for 
hours together, gaz- 
ing and dreaming, but 
not touching pencil 
to paper; yet after 
receiving from nature what he sought, he 
went back to his work in his home.”’ In 
some such way, we are told, the Japanese 
artist, always full of observation and inter- 
est in every aspect of nature, studies her 
moods, watches the habits and appearance 
of all her creatures, and retiring at last 
within himself, sits down and rapidly repro- 
duces his impressions, with a sure hand. 
The person who asked if the Japanese 
‘“‘ have real pictures in frames as we have ” 
is the type of the average mind in its 
relation to unaccustomed art ; a “ finished” 
oil painting, or perhaps to-day a labored 
water-color drawing, being regarded as the 
embodiment of what is desirable in picto- 
rial art, while the best work in conventional 
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color or in black and white is supposed to 
be necessarily inferior, no matter how 
complete of its kind, or unapproachable 
through other means. ‘The fact is, how- 
ever, that the latter methods, because 
attempting to represent strongly only one 
side or effect of natural objects, measur- 
ably succeed within their narrower limits, 
while the colorist often fails, as indeed he 
must more or less, considering that his 
work is necessarily a bundle of compro- 
mises and makeshifts, literally untrue to 


most of the facts of nature, though of 


course cleverly suggesting them. ‘The 
Japanese, therefore, it will be seen, work 
upon the same familiar principles as some 
of our modern artists. It is in their abne- 
gation of shadows that they are peculiar. 
Yet we do not object to Flaxman’s, 
Retsch’s, and Darley’s outlines, that they 
are shadowless, or to Diirer’s and Ludwig 
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best Oriental art, which, keenly availing 
itself of inevitable limitations, is complete 
master of its chosen field ; while western 
art tries its hand at everything, always 
struggling against immense odds, never 
beaten, yet never able to win decisively. 
The extraordinary unanimity and_ uni- 
formity with which the artists of Japan 
have developed their art may be partly 
accounted for when we remember that 
they were shut in from alien influences, 
for many centuries, by strict laws, so that 
they all agree in rejecting high lights and 
shadows and, in a degree, modelling, con- 
tenting themselves with flat local color and 
simple outline effects of black and white, 
or a few intermediate shades, or two or 
three neutral tints. They have reduced 
to the lowest terms the representation of 
largest effects by simplest means; and in 
pure decorative art, whose necessary limi- 

















Wild Geese, after Hokusai 
Richter’s woodcuts, that they have impen- 
etrable jet-black shadows, or are without 
color. We know that in order to empha 
size some delightful things, they cheer- 
fully abandoned others. Indeed, there is 
a great deal to be said on the side of the 
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tations correspond so nearly to the self- 
limitations of the Japanese, the artist 
moves with such grace, precision, and in 
telligence, that his lacquer and metal 
work, his pottery and his splendid textile 
tissues, seem to fulfil the measure of possi 
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JAPANESE 
ble achievement, and are as satisfying as 
products of nature. 

One of the most interesting facts to us 
in America as regards the art of Japan 
is its individuality, — while its artists 
have so little, 


— its general diffusion, and 


























its combined 
goodness and 
cheapness. If 
it is an art for 
the rich, it is 
equally for 
the poor, and 
the vulgarity 
which con- 
fuses costli- 


with excel- 
lence and is blind 
to what is of little 
value seems hardly to have existed at 
all. ‘The explanation of this must be that 
the people really value art for its own sake, 
and do not regard money as an equivalent 
for their treasures, which but for their past 
political convulsions they would not have 
parted with. Commercial and _ intrinsic 
values were not confused, as with us, and 
individual taste being comparatively free 
and no merely conventional standards 
prevailing, each man gratified his own 
taste in his own way and did not compete 
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with his fellows for the possession of pic- 
tures by a given artist, to add to his “gen- 
tility.” The genuineness and _ personality 
of taste also led to the enjoyment of 
form and color independently of the 
material or labor implied, as one enjoys 
the pond-lily 
or the flower 
of the wild 
chicory by the 
wayside. ‘The 
lack of money 
among the peo- 
ple, their taste, 
and the cheap- 
ness of labor 
have brought 
about the man- 
ufacture = and 
wide  distribu- 
tion of cheap 
sketch - books, 


costing only a 






cents of 
money, 
reproduc ing 
the work of 
various _ art- 
ists, which are 
houses of the 


few 
our 


after Hyaku Totsu. 


( 
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to be found in the 


poorer middle class every- 
where; and though these and 


humblest ex- 
ple’s art. for 


cheap toys are the 
amples of the peo- 


that very reason they show its 
spirit and qualities. The accom- 
panying  illustra- fj] tions, fac-sim- 
iles from a few of | \ these sketch- 
books, are offered, “4th be to show some 


of its character- istics. 
These books are usually eight and, three- 
fourths inches long, by six inches wide, 
and three-eighths of an inch thick, con- 
taining about thirty double leaves, each 
of these being a sheet of paper doubled 
on itself, the crease being outside, where 
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the finger touches in turning it. Each 
sheet when bound is therefore an uncut 
double leaf, printed with pictures on the 
outside. The paper being thin, though 
tough, would not bear printing on both 
sides. ‘The stout, flex- 
ible paper covers are 
of agreeable soft 
tones, perhaps of dark 
olive-green, or ma- 
roon, or dull chrys- 
anthemum - yellow, 
damascened or em- 
bossed in simple pat- 
terns. ‘The sketches 
cover nearly the whole 
available paper, as 
they should in all gen- 
erous  picture-books, 
the text being gener- 
ally simply descrip- 
tive. If woodcuts are 
used for black and 
white effects, the de- 
signer makes hisdraw- 
ing with the Japanese 
stiff - pointed — brush 
and a sort of China 
(“India”) ink, upon 
a special kind of pa- 
per, which is then firm- 
ly pasted, face down- 
ward, to the wood- 
block. With wetted 
finger this paper is 
afterward carefully re- 
moved, leaving the 
reverse of the draw- 
ing in ink strongly 
impressed upon the 
which is left 
in relief, the rest of 
the surface being cut 
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and sometimes a deeper shade or tone of 
color is laid upon a lighter or different 
tone by means of a second block, and in 
this way richness and broken color are ob- 
tained. ‘This many-colored printing process 
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away as usual. Col- 
ored pictures are 
made in the manner 
of chromo-lithographs, wood-blocks, some- 
times in considerable number, being used 
instead of stone or zinc. Of course the 
whole drawing is transferred to each block, 
and upon each is left in relief some parts 
of the picture which are wanting in the 
others, each receiving and printing its own 
color. Sometimes parts of dresses and] 
other figured surfaces of the pictures are 
delicately embossed, instead of being 
colored, to give-variety and verisimilitude, 
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A Beggar, after Hokusa 





is said to be more than a century old, and 
may have come about from the desire to 
popularize some of the imuch-admired 
Kakemonos(map-like wall-pictures) painted 
in water-colors. 

The moment one begins to be interested 


n Japanese popular art, the impressive 
individuality of the prolific artist Hokusai 
(Hokesigh) immediately makes itself felt, 
though it may be said -that he and _ his 
school are, as compared to the venerable 
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antiquity of Japan, creatures of yesterday. 
He was born in Honzhyo in Yedo, in 
1760, and lived to be ninety, dying in our 
own time. Popular wood-engraving had 
existed in Japan for between one and two 
centuries before his time ; but he and his 
pupils, of whom seven are pretty well 
known, did more than all his predecessors 
to popularize their art. His daughter, 
herself an artist, married one of these 
pupils, Hokkei, whom he adopted. He 
did not become widely known till he was 
fifty. At eighty-six he was able to draw 
without glasses. His signature was con- 
tinually changing, as also his residence ; 
and like ‘Turner he kept his address secret, 
though for better reasons. He was always 
poor, partly owing to a disreputable grand 
son who preyed upon him: and yet his 


passion for drawing — the very breath of 
his nostrils— evidently was the source 
of infinite delight, and prolonged his days 
to extreme age. He calls himself “the 
crazy man of art,” in the sense in which 
we speak of “a craze for art”; and when 
the fever of reproduction was upon him, 
any paper, any brushes, any medium, 
served his purpose, and must be instantly 
availed of to relieve him from the pressure 
of his quick-coming fancies: artistic ple- 
botomy ! Hence it is that his Wanguwa — 
Ten Thousand Sketches,— in fifteen little 
volumes, are some of them of an incredible 
roughness and carelessness, looking as if 
they were made in the old childish fashion 
by pressing drops of ink between a folded 
sheet of paper and developing the resulting 
blot, into human or other figures. The 
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sketch accompanying this article, of a man 
in violent action, perhaps haranguing a 
crowd below him, which the writer has 
borrowed, as well as some of his facts, 
from an interesting monograph by Professor 
Edward S. Morse, shows at once the care- 
less dash and the power of expression of 
the artist. ‘The perpendicular line from 
the head evidently indicates the centre of 
gravity. 

The virility of Hokusai is whimsically 
illustrated in his programme for his own 
artistic course. ‘At seventy-three,” he 
says, “I shall know the form and nature 
of things, at eighty I shall be making much 
progress, at ninety I shall begin to go to 
the root of the matter, I shall arrive at 
definite superiority at one hundred, and at 
one hundred and ten my phantoms will 
begin to live.” The M/anguwa is a verita- 
ble microcosm. The sketches were printed 
in black outlines, filled 
in with tones of pale 
gray and pale dull red, 
which last serves for the 
flesh tint for figures. 
There are pages illustrat- 
ing horses in action, and 
horsemanship, wrestlers, 
and swordsmen, and 
quarter-staff players, and 
duels with spears ; of veg- 
etables, fruits, flowers, 
birds, and trees ; of jug- 
glers, landscapes, house- 
hold utensils, stones, and 


minerals; and _ others 
showing doctors and 
patients, the toilet of 


women, bathers, and do- 
mestic animals. The off- 
handness of these rough 
sketches is equalled only 
by their spirit, and where 
all are so lively it is diffi- 
cult to particularize ; but The 

the ingenious idea of 

showing the portentously magnified eye 
of a countryman staring at you through 
the double-convex glass of a travelling 
showman, who is trying to explain its 
proper use, is very well and humorously 


realized. It is, by the by, a subject which 
the writer does not remember to have 
seen treated before. A windy day, a 


favorite subject, on the other hand, is most 
vigorously presente’: the pet dog in an 


aggrieved attitude, umbrellas flying through 
the air or turned inside out, women strug- 
gling with their skirts, children clinging 
to the posts, branches of trees madly lash- 
ing each other, — all go to tell the tumultu- 
ous story. 

The Yedo Weisho is a very different 
undertaking, being a guide-book to Tokio, 
in twenty volumes. In an artistic point 
of view it is uninteresting ; but a few words 
will describe the class of books to which 
it belongs, which are numerous in Japan. 
They are something between a directory, 
a map, and a bird’s-eye view, showing in 
successive arbitrary sections or divisions 
the houses and other buildings on a small 
scale in perspective, with streets, lanes, 
canals, and open places; in short, the 
topography of the city or district, whereby 
with care, — for the houses have little in- 
dividuality, -- aided by the letterpress, 





Merry Devils and the Wen, after Sensai Eitaku 


one can find each dwelling and landmark. 
It is not to be understood that this is any 
of Hokusai’s work, but it shows the attitude 
of people who understand art so well that 
they choose to make use of it even in 
their directories. 

The sketch-book called Gza/i is tinted 
with pale red and pale blue, and contains 
numerous groups of cranes, walking, flying, 
and at rest, rendered, as the Japanese 
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almost invariably render birds and fishes, 
with the greatest truth and naturalness. 
Hokusai’s Fugaku Hlyaku Yer, in three 
volumes, One Hundred Views of Fugit San. 
is perhaps to foreigners the most interest- 
ing of his series of black and white sketches, 
the symmetrical cone of the giant volcano 
being so well known through its general 
use in Japanese art, and so fascinating an 
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top glistening in the moonlight. And this 
brings to mind a sketch-book which carries 
enthusiasm for the holy mountain farther 
than one is prepared for even on the part 
of the Japanese, the artist having confined 
himself simply to twenty or more views of 
the summit, showing its aspect as it changes 
with the snowfall, and the appearance of 
the snow in clefts and hollows as it de- 
fines itself against the 
bare mountain. [ give 

















one of the most im- 
pressive views from 
Hokusai, of Fuji San 
in winter, and = an- 
other with its reflec- 
tion in still water, the 
mountain itself in the 
latter being outside 
the limits of the 
sketch ; its principal 
interest centres in the 
groups of wild geese 
flying and preparing 
for flight. The re- 
flection is treated so 
conventionally that it 
seems to have been 
used mainly to give 
additional depth of 
tone to the water, 
which in its turn re- 
lieves the white necks 
of the geese in the 
foreground. ‘The 
shapes and attitudes 
of these are very good ; 
one almost hears their 
harsh cries, and the 
busy, sinuous necks 
seem to move. One 
will observe in the win- 
ter effect the delicate 
forms and nice gra- 
dation of the clouds as 
they recede from the 
eye, and the agree- 

















Illustration from The Malsugawa Looking-G 


object itself, whether soaring as a deep 
ruddy purple silhouette against a greenish 
amber sky, overhung with rosy clouds at 
sunset, or hanging, itself, like a silvery 
cloud, above a sea of mist, tipped with the 
gold of the sun’s first rays, or its snowy 


able arrangement of 
the alternating bands 
of woods and water. 
Another sketch shows 
us a man desperately yawning over some 
manuscripts, while before him, through a 
circular window, we see the distant moun- 
tain, the branch of a pine-tree partly cov- 
ering it, and a flight of birds serving to 


make it look more distant. Then we have 
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a boy shovelling snow into the form of the 
peak. Again, a cur is barking dismally at 
the moon, the mountain black against the 
sky in the distance. Still again, a mass of 
thatched roofs rising among the trees, and 
Fuji San white against a stormy sky, thun- 
der clouds and lightning playing about it. 
Then pilgrims making an ascent; or we 
see it shimmering behind a grove of 
graceful bamboo-trees, or amid a soft 

fall of moist snow, with two quaint 
cranes perched upon the branches 
of a giant pine, as in the ac- 
companying illustration. In 
each of the Hundred 
Views, Fusi Yama or its 
image is sure to be dis- 
covered somewhere. We 
wonder whether the in- 
genious reader will find 
it in the sketch which is 
reproduced of the hideous 
beggar asking for alms, a 
water-bottle by his side 
and a bamboo wand near 
him. 

One of the coincidences 
of history may be seen 
by comparing the feudal 
system of Europe with that 
of Japan, which was found 
in excellent preservation 
by Commodore Perry in 
1854, as the mammoth 
was found in modern times 
frozen in the ice of Siberia. Here was an 
empire of provincial nobles, each with his 
petty court of vassals, men-at-arms, and 
hangers-on, formerly at war with one an- 


other and with the Shogun, — the emperor’s ° 


mayor of the palace, — and even then in a 
state of armed neutrality. Their strong- 
holds, surrounded by walls and moats, cov- 
ered acres, being built on a labyrinthine 
plan, with a sort of central citadel. At 
regular intervals they, or members of their 
families, were obliged to live in the capital, 
near the court, as hostages for good be- 
havior. They could not work for money, 
though among them were some accom- 
plished poets, artists, and artisans. Fighting 
was the ideal occupation. The system of 
duelling was in full force ; and though in 
our eyes it took a whimsical and horrible 
form, it had a logic and common sense of 
its own, which made it comparatively re- 
spectable in default of any higher moral 


standard, and infinitely 
more beneficial in its 
practical results 
than the mod- 
ern system 
of duelling. 
What we 
call the 








Rice Birds, after Giyoku Sen. 


accidental element, which deprives the 
world of a Hamilton and allows a Burr to 
stick, was mostly got rid of, as both parties 
inevitably suffered and both usually lost their 
lives, the man whose honor was wounded 
finding it necessary to recuperate it by kill- 
ing himself ; whereupon public opinion re- 
quired the aggressor to do likewise, to save 
himself from execution or from absolute ruin 
and disgrace. Under these circumstances 
it will be seen there was little duelling in 
cold blood, and none of that which is in 
fact murder; and when two hot heads 
were transported by their own acts to a 
better place, social life was relieved of 
local congestion. 

As we have before said, the feudal 
nobles were discriminating and important 
patrons of artists in their despotic way, 
and from them and the richly endowed 
temples come the most perfect and splendid 
articles which enrich our western museums 
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and private collections, and Kakemonos 
and Soremonos (first proofs made for 
presents) from the brushes of noblemen 
are sometimes met with. 

I remember a Kakemono in Anderson’s 
Arts in Japan: aschool or flight of fish, 
which is as beautiful as anything in the 
whole range of conventionalized art. In 
observing the likeness of European and 
Japanese feudalism, we must not forget 
the sport of falconry, peculiarly grateful to 
the feudal sense from the analogy between 
itself and the fierce and hardy falcon, 
swooping upon his helpless, cowering 
prey. Here again a sketch-book artist, 
Hyaku Totsu, in a series of twenty sketches, 
shows the falconer and the falcon, the latter 
in every mood and attitude : cold and hud- 
dled, angered and screaming, alert, men- 
acing, hungry, and with wings half spread 
and ruffled plumage. It is interesting to 
observe that while human figures are clum- 
sily drawn, without style or spirit, the 
birds are masterly, indicating where the 
artist’s interest lay. The jesses, or orna- 
mentally knotted and twisted thongs, by 
which the birds are fastened to the perch, 
are fancifully varied in each drawing, and 
show the same delicate taste which makes 
Japanese sword-knots and belts a delight- 
ful study. 

Mr. Ruskin says: “The first thing we 
have to ask of decoration is that it should 
indicate strong liking, and that honest; 
the second requirement in decoration is 
sign of our liking the right thing, and the 
right thing to be liked is God’s work, 
which he made for our delight and con- 
tentment in this world. All noble orna- 
ment is the expression of man’s delight in 
God’s work.” If Mr. Ruskin is right, and 
I think he is, then the Japanese must be 
accorded a high rank among decorative 
artists, their delight in natural objects be- 
ing the central charm of all their produc- 
tions ; and for the rapid flight of birds and 
fishes they seem indeed to be gifted with 
a sixth sense, which rivals and in its result 
surpasses instantaneous photography. And 
their birds and foliage are always com- 
bined with an exquisite harmony and ap- 
propriateness, clearly showing their fond- 
ness for them. The rice and rice-birds 
from a sketch of Giyoku Sen, one of Ho- 
kusai’s school, will serve as an illustration. 
In the original, the heads and backs of 
the birds are printed a delicate pale red, 
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over which is a pale tint of gray ; one side 
of the leaves is gray, the other side pale 
red; the grains of rice also are reddish. 
Another artist of the same school, Yana- 
gawa, is a mild humorist with a liking for 
incidents of every-day life and the universal 
passion fornature. We have a man sowing 
seed ; two men “cleaning house” with a 
clumsy zeal; a village belle in her best 
clothes caught in a shower; an itinerant 
flower-seller smoking “ the pipe of peace ” 
while a child points to something in the 
distance ; a woman with two children and 
a tea-kettle, carrying tea to her husband at 
work in the rice-field ; a beggar, irises, a 
caricatured artist, two “love-birds” upon 
a spray, and the like. As an evidence of 
the labor and taste devoted in Japan to 
the humblest articles even now, when our 
barbarous American and English manu- 
factures threaten to corrupt the very foun- 
tain-head of its art industry, let me here 
describe a cheap paper fan bought last 
year for ten or twelve cents of the class we 
have been familiar with for twenty years. 
Its form, as usual, is a flattened ovoid, 
nine and one-half inches wide, and the 
same length. There are fifty-eight deli- 
cate ribs which make its framework, and 
it is covered with a pale gray paper which 
has a dull lustre like the lining of a sea- 
shell. The effect is partly due to the 
paper itself and partly to the peculiar 
glaze which covers it, serving also to pro- 
tect the paper, which is so thin, though 
tough, that the wood color of the bam- 
boo frame shows through it, adding 
variety to the changeable moonstone opal- 
escence of the surface. This is also diver- 
sified by the soft shading of the channel- 
ing between the radiating sticks of the 
frame ; and narrow bands of a warm, gray, 
graduated tint sweep diagonally across half 
of it, interrupted, however, by the disk 
of a full silver moon three and one-half 
inches in diameter. In front of the 
moon, but covering only one side, is 
thrown a branch of pine, all its needles 
boldly defined against the silver, each 
needle made with a free brush-stroke of 
black ink, with a feather-like tip. The 
branch, lighter in tone than the needles, 
crosses the fan diagonally from side to 
side in broken curves. Bunches of nee- 
dles, lighter again in tone to suggest dis- 
tance, are seen through the black sprays, 
and at two points on the edge of the fan. 
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The moon’s edge, where it is nearest the 
cloud-suggesting bands of warm gray, is 
toned down with thin opaque white, to 
prevent a too cutting contrast. Where 
the handle — two six-inch lengths of dark 
bamboo showing joints— clasps the paper, 
there is a little semi-oval stay of stiff cor- 
rugated cloth, silvery in effect, but yellower 
in tone than the fan. It will be noted, no 
positive color is used anywhere. The stay 
and fan are bound or edged with very 
narrow bluish-white paper. 

To many persons, I know, this serious 
description of a “ten-cent fan” will seem 
simply childish ; but though it is not for 
them I have written, I may be allowed to 
add that there are principles involved in 
its making and design which, if put in 
practice, would at once essentially modify 
our most ambitious art, seeing they are 
the same which exist in all right art every- 
where. Nowhere in the world to-day, out- 
side Japan, is there a class able to make 
such a thing as this, side by side with a class 
able to appreciate it. 

But to return once more to Hokusai, 
from whom it is difficult to get away where 
our present subject is concerned. As a 
last example of his graphic power, I re- 
produce two figures drawn in an archaic 
Chinese style to illustrate an old Chinese 
legend, with which I am not acquainted. 
The warrior is wheedling the woman to 
commit or condone some crime, to which 
she doubtfully assents, or pretends to as- 
sent. His profile, apart from the bloody 
head he holds, proclaims him the ideal 
crafty villain ; but let him beware the fair 
syren who, if we read aright, is far more 
likely to fool than to be fooled by such as 
he. Considering the slender means, the 
nine hair-lines and two dots of her face, 
it may be fairly said that no clearer im- 
pression of a complex character, placed in 
an ambiguous and critical position, could 
be given by any artist. Let the reader try 
his hand, if he doubts it. ‘The sketch from 
which this is taken was done in old age. 

Nobody enjoys the grotesque in all its 
ramifications more than the people of 
Japan ; and neither Rembrandt nor Callot, 
Gavarni nor Gustave Doré, Cruikshank nor 
Tenniel, surpass the specimens they offer 
us, which have a childlike mazvezé all their 
own. If I had time and space, I should 
like to prove my point, by showing the 
bird-headed and fox-headed creatures, 
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human beings magically transformed and 
bestialized, the frantic storm or thunder- 
god flying through the air, beating furi- 
ously his halo of connected drums, the 
wind-god struggling with an inflated bag 
upon his shoulders, the absurd short-armed 
and long-legged, and the long-armed and 
short-legged human-like creatures, the fair- 
ies, and brooding mermaids with seaweed 
locks, or Hotei, the deity of earthly con- 
tent, with his immense belly and full sack 
of provisions, riding heavily upon his lum- 
bering buffalo —an apotheosized Falstaff. 
In default, I give two sketches from the 
hand of an artist still living, I believe, 
Sensai Eitaku. They both illustrate charm- 
ing little stories for children: one being a 
tale with the same moral as that of A‘sop, 
of Mercury and the wood-cutter, showing 
how an old man, also a wood-cutter, who 
had a big lump or wen on one side of his 
face, went upon a mountain to cut wood. 
There he took refuge from the storm ina 
hollow tree, but was surprised by-a great 
concourse of strange monsters dressed in 
equally strange clothing, who kindled a fire 
and sat down around it and made merry, 
singing and dancing. Finally one of them 
loudly expressed a wish for some new sort 
of amusements, and thereupon the old 
wood-cutter took it into his head to sur- 
prise them in his turn, which he did very 
effectually by appearing before them and 
dancing and cutting all manner of capers, 
till they were ready to die of laughter. At 
last they told the old man that he danced 
so well that he must continue to come and 
make sport for them, but lest he should 
not, they would require a pledge of him. 
So after considering the matter, they con- 
cluded that the wen (a symbol of wealth) 
must be what he most valued of his pos- 
sessions, and said so to the old fellow. 
With a considerable degree of worldly wis- 
dom, he pretended to value his wen highly, 
saying he had had it for a long time and 
did not care to part with it. This, of 
course, determined the monsters (‘ merry 
devils’”’) to have it, and they extracted it 
without pain, and carried it off, dawn being 
near, when, as it seems, Japanese, like other 
spirits “in good standing,” must be gone. 
Now, as in all such cases provided, there 
was a curious neighbor who, when the 
wood-cutter came home and entertained 
his family with an account of his adven- 
tures, concluded to rid himself of a wen 
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he had on his face, and with that object in 
view he quietly betook himself to the hol- 
low tree and waited for the devils. By 
and by they came, sat down, drank, and 
made sport as before, whereupon he crept 
out, and being invited to dance, began to 
caper in emulation of his neighbor; but 
whether it was the merry imps saw through 
the trick, or that the dancing was really 
inferior, I can’t say ; but at all events they 
criticised the dancer severely, and at last 
pretending to mistake him for the first old 
man, they said, ‘We don’t care for any 
more such dancing, and we will give you 
back your lump which we took from you ”’ ; 
saying which, they clapped the wood-cut- 
ter’s wen on the side of his face, opposite 
his own wen, and sent him home thus sym- 
metrically adorned, like “a basket with two 
handles,” as the French say of a gentleman 
overweighted with feminine helplessness — 
having a lady on each arm. Our picture 
shows one of the facetious devils with the 
wen in hand, and another surveying it with 
an expression of concentration. Such 
“ make-ups”’ would insure the success of 
almost any Caliban. 

The second story is called Zhe Mat- 
suyama Looking-glass, and relates how, 
once upon a time, there lived in, the quiet 
country, far from busy crowds, a couple 
who had one little daughter whom they 
dearly loved. They lived in Matsuyama, 
in the province called Echigo, and one 
day the father found himself obliged to go 
to the city by himself, and he bade his 
wife and his little girl good by, promising 
to bring back some nice presents for them 
on his return. The former, who had never 
been away from home, felt some trepida- 
tion to think of the long journey her hus- 
band was to take, such a journey as none 
of the neighbors had ever taken. And so 
at last when he came back he met with a 
joyful reception ; his wife and child were 
in their best clothes, and the little one 
could hardly contain herself when she saw 
the playthings her papa had brought her. 
“For you,” he said to his wife, “I have 
brought a beautiful thing, —a looking-glass. 
See for yourself what it is.” She opened 
the neat box, and there was a round white 
piece of metal, with wonderful birds and 
flowers carved upon it, and upon the other 
side there was nothing; but it glistened 
like a ball of crystal, and behold, when 
she looked at it nearer, there was a laugh- 
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ing, friendly face, with bright eyes looking 
directly at her. ‘What is it?” said her 
husband, delighted to be able to surprise 
her ; for indeed she had never seen before, 
much less owned, such a thing as this. 
She said, “I see a pretty woman smiling 
upon me, and I declare, she is dressed just 
like me.” “You goose! it is your own 
little face you see,” rejoined the husband. 
“Everybody in the city has these looking- 
glasses, though we have never seen them 
here.” The good wife was glad of her 
present and could hardly admire it enough, 
or indeed the novelty of her own charming 
face ; but after a time it seemed too valu- 
able to be used always, and as she was not 
vain, she concluded to put it away with 
her valuables, which she did accordingly. 
Years went by, and the husband and wife 
and their daughter, who grew up in the 
likeness of her mother, were very happy 
together, and the daughter was as good as 
she was lovely, making everybody fond of 
her. As for the mirror, the mother never 
spoke of it, wishing her girl to keep her 
maidenly modesty and to remain uncon- 
scious of her good looks. But one day a 
great trouble came to this little household. 
The dear mother fell sick; and though 
everything was done that could be done 
for her, she grew worse, until all hope of 
her life was gone. When she understood 
this, and that the happy family must be 
separated, grieving most for those she 
must leave and that they should see her 
face no more, she said to her daughter: 
“« My precious child, you see that I am so 
sick that I can’t be very long with your 
father and you, and I wish you to promise 
me that when I am no longer here, you 
will look into this mirror in this box each 
morning and every night, and there you will 
see me, and know that I am still near you, 
and still guarding you.” ‘Then she gave 
the box to her, and the daughter tearfully 
gave her the promise, and the mother 
soon after died, quiet and resigned. Each 
morning and each evening the dutiful 
daughter looked into the mirror and was 
overjoyed to see there her mother’s be- 
loved face, as she had said, no longer pale 
and wan, but as it used to be when she 
first remembered it. In the morning she 
hastened to greet it when she rose from 
bed, and the last thing she did was to bid 
it “ good night,” as she rehearsed the littie 
troubles and incidents of the day ; and so 
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she seemed to herself to live always in her 
mother’s sight, never forgetting to please 
her and to consider her as she had for- 
merly done. At last, her father hearing 
her continually talking to herself before the 
glass, began to wonder what was the matter, 
and asked her what she was doing. Then 
she told him of the promise she had made 
and how she had fulfilled it ; and he, touched 
to the heart by her affectionate devotion, 
could not make up his mind to undeceive 
her, seeing how she was indeed becoming 
more and more the image of her mother. 
The Japanese standard of womanly 
beauty — higher than we are apt to sup- 
pose — is not realized in the present wood- 
cut, but I think the naturalness and ex- 
pression of the figures, the suggestion of 
family affection, and of the child’s welcome, 


are excellent, and in the literal sense pre- 
raphaelitic, while the drawing is at least as 
good as that of the early Italian artists. 

I would gladly linger over my theme, 
and describe the toys, personal ornaments, 
the code of flower-decoration, furniture 
and utensils, all full of national individuality 
and interest. It will be seen that in the 
conditions of the popular art of Japan 
there is a suggestion for a genuine demo- 
cratic art for ourselves in the future, free 
from snobbery and vulgar standards, and 
illuminated by the light of our Christian 
civilization. But such art cannot begin to 
be till we are willing to educate ourselves 
and to be educated, recognizing the fact 
that true feeling and knowledge are only to 
be had by patient observation and study 
of both nature and art. 





“The Pipe of Peace.” 
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By John C. Miller. 


HE noontide sun, from purple height to height, 
Fills all the hollows of the land with light. 
The distant horn bids rest. The tireless day 
Alone pursues its interminable way. 
The winds are mute. O’er all the countryside 
Deep quiet broods, her presence undefied 
Save by the cricket, lurking in the sward, 
And one low, golden utterance, forestward. 
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BY STAGE-COACH IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


By W. Blackburn Harte. 


HE Adirondacks are the paradise of the stage- 
coach driver. A peculiar genius is this Adi- 
rondack driver, as a rule. He does not at 
all suggest the immortal older Weller. If 
ever there was a distinctly American type, it 
is he; but he belongs to his coach as much 
as Sandy in the old song belonged to his mill. 
He is essentially a product of the region. 
There is nothing conventional either in his 
speech or his appearance. The only conces- 
sion he is known to make to the generally 
accepted social decalogue is in the matter of 
smoking. An Adirondack stage-driver smokes 
continually, but he never appears on the roof 
of his coach with a pipe in his mouth ; that 
\\ would be beneath his dignity. He smokes 
\) cigars, and he smokes them from the time he 
' gets up in the morning until he goes to bed 
at night. In all other respects he has con- 
tempt for the dictates of fashion. His top- 
boots and big straw hat are picturesque, but 
they do not convey any impression that their 
owner is oppressed with ideas of order; in 
fact, they look hot and uncomfortable. More- 
over, he drives in his shirt-sleeves, — a proceeding which would have horrified the older 
generation of English mail-coachmen to which Mr. Weller and the broken-down 
Marquis of Waterbury belonged. But he gives reality to one’s imaginative silhouette 
of Yuba Bill, and as he cracks his whip and adjures his horses to “ Git up thar,” one 
can fancy one’s self travelling on the top of the Pacific mail with Mr. John Oakhurst 
of Poker Flats. The inoffensive, repressed-looking individual on our right, with the 
unmistakable air of a dry-goods clerk, would probably be offended if he knew that he 
suggested Oakhurst, but the illusion must be completed even though a doubt is cast 
upon his respectability. Besides, it will be remembered that the gambler had “ the 
melancholy air and intellectual abstraction of a Hamlet,” and every way inspired 
confidence. 

If one is from Boston or New York, one is awakened at what is to him a ridiculously 
early hour. He hastily turns out, half asleep all the time that he is dressing, and is left 
with an aching void, three hours before the rest of the world is stirring, at the sleepy 
little village of Westport. This is the point at which most people debark for their 
summering in the mountains. The village consists of the railway station, two hotels, 
and a water-tank, and it nestles in a sequestered nook on the southwest shore of Lake 
Champlain. Away on the western horizon are the mountains, and the stage meets the 
train to take passengers to Elizabethtown, which is situated in the middle of an amphi- 
theatre of dark green and violet hills, eight good long country miles away. Elizabeth- 
town is the gateway of the Adirondacks ; it is an introduction to the wild grandeur of 
the interior of the range —the land of shimmering lakes and silences and whisperings. 

We have seen the pictures of coaches and sixes on the letter-heads of the hotel 
writing-paper and in the advertising columns of the newspapers, but still it is 
with a shock of genuine surprise that one sees the reality. There it is, all complete, 
six horses and a coach, without springs, swinging heavily on thick leather belting, 
the same as our forefathers travelled in between New York and Boston. It takes a 
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long time to load a coach at a country sta- 
tion, and the driver checks over each 
piece of baggage he receives from the ex- 
press agent with a conscientiousness which 
a hungry traveller may be forgiven for not 
always admiring. At last the horses are 
whipped up ; the agent rushes out to ask 
the irrelevant question about “Jo”; the 
driver guesses he is “all right’ ; the lead- 
ers wheel slowly around ; the wheelers get 
a touch of the lash; and we are off. 
To one who has never been in the Adi- 
rondacks before, this first ride on the roof 
of a heavy, lumbering, old-fashioned coach 
is a revelation. He thought perhaps that the 
railroad had relegated stage-coaches to the 
limbo of oblivion. Not so, however. The 
railroad takes one Zo the Adirondacks ; the 
stage-coach takes one info the Adiron- 
dacks. As yet the difficulties of building 
a road through the mountains have kept 
secure the privilege here’ presented of 
slipping back into the early days of the 
century. And who does not love to ride 
on the top of a coach? Who does not 
love to hear the sharp crack of the driver’s 
whip as it circles over the leaders’ flanks, 
and feel the coach dip and sway under the 
sudden impetus of the horses’ plunge for- 
ward? Where is the man whose blood has 
not tingled in his veins, and who has not 
lamented the good old days, as he read 
Dickens’s famous description of the ride 
from York to London? Of course the rail- 
road is more convenient than the coach, 
friend, but the coach is a glorious institu- 
tion still in this region. It blows the cob- 
webs out of one to sit there, holding on 
with both hands and feet as the coach 
rocks and sways, with the wind blowing 
the hair about one’s eyes, cool and invig- 
orating from the mountains. Up we go, — 
down we go. Nowslowly climbing a steep 
hill, with the horses straining, and foam- 
ing at the mouth ; now on the summit, the 
chain traces and whiffletrees relaxed and 
clanking, the road stretching away in front, 
and suddenly breaking off short in what 
appears to be an impenetrable clump of 
trees. Slowly we go forward ; there is a 
turn in the road, and then it seems to 
break away, and what looks like a sheer 
precipice confronts us. The horses plod 
cautiously down, the coach follows with a 
lurch, and the driver gathers up his rib- 
bons tightly and puts his foot heavily on 
the brake. The hill is not so steep as it 
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looked, and as it makes an abrupt turn to 
the right, we cross a noisy little stream, the 
loose planks of the bridge sending out a 
clatter of sharp harmonics, descending the 
scale, as we cross. The worst of the hill is 
over, the pace is slightly accelerated, the 
skid sends out another shower of sparks, 
and a cloud of dust flies in our wake. 
The road takes another sharp turn to the 
left, and we plunge into a grove of tall 
dark trees, through which the sun shines in 
patches, on the shifting, shadowy etchings 
in the road. 

One cannot fairly claim to have seen 
the Adirondacks by simply taking up one’s 
quarters in a fashionable hotel for the 
summer, and never going further away | 
from it than the post-office. A great many — 
people do this every year, and they tell 
you when they return to town that they 
have “done” the Adirondacks ; and they 
think them “so rugged” and “ imposingly 
grand,” and all that. The occupations of 
many estimable people at the hotels indi- 
cate they bring their city habits with them 
in their trunks. I remember a little party 
of four—an eminent judge, a wealthy 
manufacturer, a broker, and a railroad king 
—who played poker regularly from nine 
in the morning until all hours of the night. 

In the matter of diamonds, the young 
lady from the progressive West is pre- 
eminent. She comes down to breakfast 
ablaze with them. She wears diamonds 
on her fingers, in her hair, her ears, her 
corsage, and even in the buckles of her 
dainty morning shoes. Fashion has set its 
seal upon the wilderness, and there is now 
almost as much display in the Adirondacks 
as at the fashionable seaside resorts. But 
after all, there is less conventionalism, and 
the hotels are all crowded with pretty girls, 
—lively and vivacious, as the American 
girl ever is. They show a noble disregard 
of freckles and sunburn, and are out of 
doors almost every hour of the day. And 
their costumes, — they are too bewildering 
for any ordinary mortal to attempt to de- 
scribe. In the morning they are all angels 
in white or cream stuffs ; at noon they be- 
long exclusively to this world, in bewitching 
tennis and boating gowns and caps; and 
after sundown they are visitants from 
dreamland in white and dark gauzy cling- 
ing draperies, which seem to have been 
made on fairy looms. 

But the true lovers of nature cannot 
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afford to be fashionable in the Adirondacks. 
Too many changes of costume necessitate 
a superabundance of baggage, and are an 
impediment to travel. The only way to 
properly see the Adirondacks and to un- 
derstand what Murray and the rest have 
found to write about, and why the Adi- 
rondacks are famous, is to go through the 
range leisurely on the top of a coach. 

Any one who imagines that America lacks 
the element of picturesqueness, which is 
supposed to be what draws hundreds of 
thousands of good Americans to Europe 
every summer, can never have penetrated 
the Adirondacks. Such a person must be 
among those epicurean travellers to whom 
the table appeals more than the mountains, 
and who, dissatisfied with the menu at the 
Elizabethtown hotels, turn back to Sara- 
toga. Of course the hotels are modern, — 
that is, more or less modern, — and in 
many respects are monstrously similar ; but 
then, picturesque exteriors rarely accom- 
pany comfortable interiors ; they are more 
frequently advertisements of draughts and 
influenza. Altogether, one can dispense 
with the picturesqueness in one’s hotel, espe- 
cially in this region, where the tempera- 
ture is somewhat variable, and where the 
evenings are often chilly in the middle of 
August, and wraps and overcoats are in- 
dispensable. But the villages one passes 
through are not oppressively common- 
place, as the Anglomaniacs declare them 
to be. There is at least an atmosphere 
of contentment and quiet about the streets 
and the inhabitants, which reminds one of 
Goldsmith’s “ sweet Auburn,” and the archi- 
tecture, if not strikingly original, is of that 
rough simplicity which is soothing and 
pleasing and, in fact, picturesque. It cer- 
tainly lacks variety, but the element of 
cosey comfort—the home look — is ob- 
vious. These cottages, with their long, 
low, open verandas filled with rockers and 
hammocks, their pine-log porches, low 
roofs, and rough log outbuildings, are in 
as thorough correspondence with the wild, 
grand landscape here as are the quaint, 
rambling inns, with their swaying signs and 
thatched roofs, with the subdued air of an 
English landscape, in which art is as pres- 
ent as nature. The principal features in 
an Adirondack landscape are the dark, 
frowning hills, the deep ravines, the gloomy, 
menacing groves of trees, which seem to 
swallow up the mountain road, and the tur- 
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bulent rapids and falls, mocking their turn- 
keys of granite as they race between them. 
In England one feels at every turn that 
Nature is in subjection. Here she is tri- 
umphant. 

The mountains have as many moods as 
the sea. They never look the same for an 
hour together ; they even seem to change 
their forms. This is a land of glorious 
sunrises and sunsets. The mountains close 
in upon us on every side, although the road 
worms its way through them like a cork- 
screw. It is just dawn. All is gray and 
forbidding. ‘Then the sun breaks out; a 
hundred perpendicular slopes are illumined 
with the shifting sunlight, and a thousand 
sharp crevices in which the sunlight plays 
refract the light in indescribable tints, 
relieving the dull, grayish, bare rock which 
shows through in places ; while the whole 
is accentuated by the dark pines in the val- 
ley below. Then the clouds which have 
been hovering around the middle of the 
peaks slowly lift, the little dells and valleys 
in the slope become more distinctly visible, 
the air grows warmer and heavier, and the 
summits are lost. But only the brush of a 
Turner could attempt the task of repro- 
ducing the glories of a sunrise or sunset 
in these mountains. The golden purples 
and crimsons and the livid hues of dawn 
must be caught in an instant with a few 
happy strokes of genius, or they are gone 
forever. It is an hour of mystery, one that 
awakens the poetry latent in all men’s 
breasts, whether they be singers or not. 
And then the day is born. The man who 
has not wandered alone through the woods 
and felt that he belonged to another world 
has not lived his life to the full. Every 
man not irrevocably chained to the car of 
the commonplace is a poet in the woods. 

Every point of interest in the Adiron- 
dacks can be reached by stage, and the 
road in every direction leads through the 
woods. At one time it is winding its ser- 
pentine course through the undulant for- 
est in the valley ; at another it is climbing 
tortuously the steep sides of a mountain ; 
and the stage toils up beneath the tower- 
ing, threatening rocks along a ledge so 
narrow that two vehicles could not possibly 
pass upon it. Below, above the sighing of 
the trees, arises the murmurous music of a 
stream, as it runs chattering through the 
valley. The air is pure and balmy with 
the fragrant perfume ef spruce and balsam, 
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and the foliage is not only green, but it is 
golden green. Now and again the moun 
tains become more crowded and abrupt, 
and the valley narrows into little more 
than a pass, with rough precipitous walls 
of sheer rock on either side. ‘The stream 
below becomes a roaring cataract, and the 
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itself again and again, now ascending a 
steep grade, now descending a plane like 
a toboggan slide ; and as the passengers’ 
cheeks blanch, the driver smokes his eter 
nal cigar with a cool indifference. Sud 
denly a buggy rounds a jutting wall of rock 
in the mountain side. ‘There is a collision, 





forest stretching in every direction shrinks 
away, —a dark, sunless circle that seems to 
hem in the road on every side. A boulder 
on the path catching the wheel would pre 

cipitate the coach a thousand feet to de 

struction ; but the driver knows every turn 
and twist of the road, and every tree and 
stone which marks his route. ‘The horses 
are as sure-footed as mules; they could 
find their way without a slip in the dark. 
One needs to be a good sailor to thoroughly 
enjoy stage-coaching ; for the coach sways 
and pitches and rolls on its leathern springs, 
like a boat in a heavy sea; but there is 


no danger. The driver and his team 
have weathered a thousand such storms. 
Snap! snap! goes the whip, — and the 


horses break into a sharp trot; there is an 
incline in the road caused by rough mend- 
ing with tamarack boughs ; the coach jerks 
violently forward, then falls heavily on its 
axles, and we plunge down the road, which 
turns like a circular puzzle, doubling on 


t for the Mountains: in front 
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sure. No. ‘Then there is positively no 
room for a passage; the coach takes up 
the whole width of the road. But to an 
Adirondack stage-driver all things are possi- 
ble. His skill is only approached by that 
of a London omnibus-driver, who tran 
scends the Biblical puzzle of a camel pass 
ing through the eye of a needle. ‘The 
coach is backed half-way up the embank- 
ment, among the rocks and trees, and 
the rig, with the two off wheels down the 
side of the mountain, and the two in 
side wheels clinging to the road, makes 
room. There is scarcely a hair’s breadth 
between the hubs of the wheels. A 
cheery greeting passes between the driv 
ers; the passengers breathe again; the 
long whip circles like a tongue of flame 
over the leaders’ flanks ; the wheelers are 
admonished with a “Git up thar, Jerry,” 
“What are you doing, Sally?” the traces 
became taut again; and the journey is 
resumed. 
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By Edwin 
ONELY, in ruins, but yet picturesque, 
the old Newgate prison of Connecti- 
cut, named for its London prototype 
of gloomy memory, stands upon a green 
hillside in the town of East Granby. Viewed 
with a glass from Bartlett’s tower, a lofty 
observation point away across the Farming 
ton River, it resembles an old castle, tur 
reted, moated, bearing the unmistakable 
marks of age. ‘This old mine-prison holds 
a unique place among the antiquities of 
New England. ‘To-day, as one stands 
beside its crumbling and vine-covered walls 
and looks across the peaceful valley of the 
Farmington, with its quiet villages, it is not 
easy to realize that the place has a history 
written in blood and suffering. Only a 
descent into its subterranean caverns puts 
the visitor in the mood to feel the spirit 
of the stories which the place has to tell. 
Newgate has been successively a copper 
mine, a colonial prison, a military prison 
in the Revolution, and a state prison. The 
first chapter of its history opened in 1705, 
and the last chapter closed over sixty years 
ago, when the prisoners of the state were 
removed to better quarters in the new 
prison at Wethersfield. The amateur min 





AND NEWGATE. 


A. Start. 


ing of its early history, conducted at first 
by clergymen, had a comic cast. ‘The 
horrors of its later history were tragic, and 
through them we gain some insight into 
the ideas of penal discipline which ruled in 
the old “ blue-law ” colony. 

Until 1786 Newgate was located in the 
old town of Simsbury. In that year it be 
came a part of the possession of the new 
town of Granby, and since 1858 it has been 
within the borders of the still newer town 
of East Granby. The mining operations 
during a period of sixty-eight years, from 
1705, when the thrifty people of Simsbury 
made up their minds to investigate the 
mineral wealth of their town, possess little 
interest, except for their amusing fertility 
and for some noteworthy names connected 
with them. They were generally carried 
on at a loss, easily accounted for in the 
first instance ; for the landed proprietors 
of Simsbury, who formed the first company 
to work the mines, let out the contract 
for smelting the ore to three clergymen, 
brothers, by the name of Woodbridge, from 
Simsbury, Hartford, and Springfield. With 
due respect for the cloth, mining is a little 
outside the clerical field. We 


are not 
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surprised, therefore, to learn that profits 
failed to appear for the proprietors, whose 
contract with the town of Simsbury required 
them to pay ten shillings on each ton of 
copper produced, a part of this royalty to 
be used to support a schoolmaster in Sims 
bury, and a part to go to the “ Collegiate 
School” at New Haven, known to history 
as Yale College. 

In spite of the first failure, the mines 
drew a large share of attention, and the 
mining craze, which always seems to a¢ 
company the discovery of mineral deposits, 
went through the colony, giving rise to 
some curious legislation. The leases, under 
an act of 1709, “relating to the copper 
mines at Simsbury,” refer to the “ gold and 
silver ore and precious stones which from 
time to time and at all times hereafter shall 
happen to be found, gotten, had and ob 
tained within the aforesaid demised prem 
ises Or in any part or parcel thereof.” Did 
the stipulators really expect to find such 
treasure in the black rock of Copper Hill, 
one wonders, or was this merely a formula 
to cover all possible contingencies? Ap- 
parently some rare finds were really looked 
for. It is certain, at least, that one-fifth 
part of the “gold and silver ore and 
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precious stones ” so found was secured by 
these leases to “His Majesty. his heirs 
and successors.” 

It appears that business men who took 
hold of the mines had little better success 
than our ministerial seekers. In 1714, a 
Boston company, at the head of which was 


Jonathan Belcher, afterwards governor of 
the Massachusetts colony, took the mines 
and operated them for twenty-three years, 
at more cost than profit. Another Massa- 
chusetts worthy, Edmund Quincy, had men 
at work in Copper Hill at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. This practically ended 
the efforts at mining in the vicinity, though 
two or three times during the present cen- 
tury companies, which have accomplished 
nothing, have been formed for the purpose 
of working the old mines. ‘The fact seems 
to be, that while the massive rock of which 
this range of hills is mainly composed yields 
some excellent specimens of copper ore, 
the deposit is not rich enough to be profit- 
ably operated. 

An incident of the mining period was 
the stamping of the Higley or Granby cop- 
pers in 1737 and 1739, by one Higley, a 
blacksmith of some skill. ‘These coins 
made from the native copper were among 
the earliest coins in the colonies, and ob- 
tained considerable celebrity. ‘They were 






quite common not many years 
ago, but are now very rare 

and command good prices. 
The work of mining had made necessary 
the sinking of shafts and the excavating 
of chambers and passages in the hillside, 
and in 1773 the Connecticut legislators, 
with the happy faculty possessed by the 
Puritan of that period, of devising places 
of earthly punishment to correspond with 
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the future provided in his theology, casting 
about for a colonial prison, hit upon these 
ready-made dungeons, which seemed to 
meet all reasonable requirements of an 
earthly purgatory for the wicked. Hence, 
in May of that year, a committee of the 
assembly was appointed to explore the 
copper mines at Simsbury, with a view to 
their use as a place for confining and 
employing criminals, and to report on the 
probable expense of preparing them for 
such use. ‘This committee reported that 
the place was eighteen miles from Hart- 
ford ; that there was a shaft twenty-five 
feet deep and three and a half feet in 
diameter, from which a passage extended 
east eight feet to an opening ten rods long, 
six or seven rods wide, and five feet high ; 
that near the south part was a shaft seventy 
feet deep, over a fine spring of water ; and 
by it pure air was communicated. A 
lodging room, said the committee, might 


be made, sixteen feet square and twenty 
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VEWGATE. 


the prison, the assembly being well satisfied 
with the report of its committee. ‘The 
first commissioners appointed were William 
Pitkin, Erastus Wolcott, and Jonathan 
Humphrey; but Pitkin appears to have 
been soon succeeded by Josiah Bissell, if 
indeed he ever assumed the responsibility. 

Among documents relating to Newgate, 
in the state library at Hartford, is a little 
memorandum slip of heads agreed upon 
by the “to consider the 
use and improvement that may be made 
of the copper mines at Symsberry.” 
Therein we have a clue to the crimes most 
rife in the colony and most vexatious to 
the people. ‘The worthy commissioners 
agreed upon the following terms of pun- 
ishment: Burglary and robbery — first 
offence, to be confined not exceeding ten 
vears ; second offence, perpetual. Coun- 
terfeiting bills of public credit, coins and 
currency — first offence, imprisonment not 
exceeding ten vears ; second offence, per- 


commissioners, 





Inside the Walls 


feet from the surface, which would cost 
seventeen pounds. 
twenty pounds. 
On these early legislative documents 
appears the signature of William Williams. 
afterwards a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, then clerk of the lower 
house of the Connecticut assembly. ‘Three 
commissioners were appointed to establish 


The doors would cost 


showing 


uildings of 1815 and 1824. 


petual. 


such 


Passing, uttering, or putting of 
bills, coins, or currencies, the same 
degrees of punishment. ‘Taking or stealing 
horses — first offence, ten years’ imprison 
ment; second offence, life. 

In the act passed in October, “ for con- 
stituting, regulating and governing a public 
gaol or workhouse in the copper mines in 
Simsbury, and for the punishment of cer- 
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tain atrocious crimes nd _ felonies,” we 
find the items of this memorandum sub- 
stantially adopted. There is no weak 
clemency towards offenders evident on the 
part of Connecticut law-givers. But it is 
only fair to say that the record of doings 
in connection with Newgate, considered in 
relation to the ideas of the time and the 
state of society, do not indicate unusual 
inhumanity or severity. ‘Theories of what 





is best in the punishment of criminal 
have changed since 1773. 

From the recommendations in the 
committee’s report it may be judged that 
the preparations made for the reception 
of prisoners were not elaborate. ‘The first 
keeper of the prison was Captain John 
Viets, who lived on the opposite side of 
the road from the prison. The first pris- 
oner, John Hinson, made his escape after 
a confinement of eighteen days ; and the 
next three who were committed made 
their term almost equally short. ‘The con- 
fidemt predictions that had been made of 
the absolute security of the caverns as 
places of confinement were thus early 
belied. ‘The naive report of the commis- 
sioners, Wolcott, Bissell, and Humphrey, 
on the escape of Hinson, is exceedingly 
amusing. It was made under date of Janu 


ary 17, 1774, and in it the commissioners 
made this astonishing statement : 


Newgate prison is so strong and secure that 
we believe it is not possible for any prisoners to 
escape unless by assistance from abroad, yet it 
so happens that one John Hinson, lately sent 
there by order of the Honorable the Superior 
Court, has escaped by the help of some evil- 
minded person at present unknown, who in the 
night season next after the ninth instant drew the 
prisoner out of the east shaft; and we believe no 


place ever was or can be made so secure but that 
if persons abroad can have free access to such 
prison standing at a distance from any dwelling- 
house the prisoners will escape. 


he commissioners then recommended 
securing both shafts, and building a house 
over the west shaft. ‘This seemed so 
manifestly reasonable that it was done. 
‘These precautions renewed the confidence 
in Newgate’s security, and it became a 
favorite place of confinement for truculent 
Vories during the Revolution. While it 
was so used many men of considerable 
parts and importance were confined there. 
In 1775 Washington sent several prisoners 
from Cambridge. and also forwarded a 
note to the Simsbury committee of safety, 
in which these prisoners were referred to 
as “such flagrant and atrocious villains 
that they cannot by any means be set at 
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West Side of the Prison 


large or confined in any place near this 
camp,” on which account they were sent to 
Simsbury, Connecticut,— a statement which 
shows the estimation in which Newgate was 
held outside the Connecticut colony. 

The feeling against the Tories in the 
region of Newgate was especially bitter, 
and, as might have been expected, the 
Toryism thereabout was of a particularly 
malignant type. Hence a bitter struggle 
between patriots and loyalists raged in the 
vicinity, and as many as thirty or forty 
Tories were sometimes confined in the 
prison. A _ strong military guard was 
maintained, sometimes nearly numbering 
one man to each prisoner, with a commis 
sioned officer in command. ‘The disci 
pline of the guards was apparently very 
defective, for in spite of the large force 
maintained, the ‘Tories on several occa- 
sions escaped in considerable numbers, 


either outwitting or overpowering — the 
guard. In 1776 the prisoners, then only 
half a dozen in number, nearly suffocated 
themselves in an attempt to burn the 


heavy wooden door which closed a level, 
used as a drain when the mine was 
worked. Of course, in the damp, con 
fined air of the caverns, only a prodigious 
amount of smoke resulted, causing the 
death of one man by suffocation, and ef 
fectually teaching those who survived the 
danger of the experiment. 
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In 1777 a strong block-house was built 
above ground, and Tory prisoners were 
confined in it. This was burned in the 
following year, by the prisoners, nearly all 
of whom escaped, though several were re- 
captured. This block-house was rebuilt 
in 1780, and in May, 1781, the bloodiest 
tragedy in the history of Newgate took 
place. ‘Thirty Tories were confined there 
at the time. ‘The wife of one of them, at 
her own request, was to be allowed to 
join her husband. While two officers were 
raising the hatch to allow her to go down 
the shaft, thé prisoners, crowding up the 
ladder, rushed upon the officers and 
knocked them down. The other guards 
were sleeping, and their muskets were 
seized. A sharp fight followed, most of 
the guards being finally overpowered and 
fastened down in the caverns. One was 
mortally wounded by a bayonet thrust, and 
six others were wounded more or less 
severely. Nearly all of the prisoners es- 
caped, though some were retaken. Many 
of them were wounded in the struggle 
with the guards. 

The isolated situation of Newgate was 
peculiarly favorable to such desperate 
attempts as this. In an account of this up 
rising in Azzngton’s Gazetteer, a Tory paper 
published in New York, there is a descrip- 
tion of the prison, which is very piquant 
with its seasoning of ‘Tory prejudice : — 
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In approaching this horrid dungeon they (a 
party of recently taken prisoners) were first con- 
ducted through the apartments of the guards, then 
through a trap-door downstairs into another upon 
the same floor with the kitchen, which was divided 
from it by a very strong partition door. In 
the corner of this outer room, and near the 
foot of the stairs, opened another large trap- 
door, covered with bars and bolts of iron, 
which was hoisted up by two guards by 
means of a tackle, whilst the hinges grated 
as they turned upon their hooks and opened 
the jaws and mouth of what they call hell, 
into which they descended by means of a 
ladder about six feet more, which led to a 
large iron grate or hatchway, locked down 
over a shaft of about three feet diameter, 
sunk through the solid rock, and which, they 
were told, led to the bottomless pit. Find- 
ing it not possible to evade this hard, cruel 
fate, they bade adieu to the world and de- 
scended the ladder about thirty-eight feet 
more, when they came to what is called the 
landing; then marching shelf by shelf till 
descending about thirty feet more they cam¢ 
upon a platform of boards laid under foot, 
with a few more put overhead to carry off 
the water which keeps continually dropping. 
Here, say they, we found the inhabitants of this 
woful mansion, who were exceeding anxious to 
know what was going on above. We told them 
that Lord Cornwallis had beat the rebel army and 
that their money was gone to the d—l, with which 
they seemed satisfied, and rejoiced at the good news. 


The rising was made the subject of an 
official investigation by the Connecticut 
assembly, as it well deserved to be. ‘The 
quaint report of this investigation speaks 








Part of Bolted Door. 


of one of the guards as being “ more fit to 
carry fish to market than to keep guard at 
Newgate,” and of another as being “a 
small lad just fit to drive a plow with a 
very gentle team.” 





At about this period there was confined 
in Newgate a clergyman, Simeon Baxter 
by name, whose Toryism was of the most 
malignant description. He preached to 
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his comrades, in 1781, a sermon which 
obtained some notoriety at the time, being 
soon after printed in America and _ re- 
printed in London. In the choice black- 
guardism of this saintly discourse, a black- 
guardism but thinly disguised by cant 
phrases and frequent Biblical quotations, 
Washington and the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress were advised to display 
their patriotism by committing suicide, 
when they were promised an “airy tomb 
between the drooping clouds and_ the 
parching sands.” The discourse further 
advised recourse to the weapons of the 
assassin, that the land might be rid of the 
rebel leaders. Of such stuff was the ‘Tory- 
ism made, against which the patriots had 
to contend. ‘The whole tone of this 
sermon, preached in the name of Christ- 
ianity, was, with all its disgusting sanctimo- 
niousness, violent and vicious to the last 
degree. 

The close of the war prevented the 
completion of arrangements which were 
under discussion between Congress and 
the Connecticut assembly for the use of 
Newgate “for the reception of British 
prisoners of war and for the purpose of 
retaliation.” In 1790 Newgate was by 
legislative enactment established as a state 
prison, and the expenditure of not over 
£750 was authorized to fit it for such use. 
There was to be a keeper and a guard of 
not over ten persons, though later the 
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limit was increased to seventeen. Under 
this authority a wooden palisade with 
spiked top was built, enclosing the prison 
yard. A deep moat was made on the west 
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FROM THE PRINT IN POSSESSION OF THE 
nails, the early occupation of Newgate’s 
prisoners, were erected in the yard. A 
large copper plate, a diagram of the prison 
at this period, was discovered a few years 
ago, and four prints were made therefrom. 
A reduced reproduction of one of these 
prints, owned by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, is given with this article. 
Another print is in the Connecticut state 
library at Hartford, and the other two are 


owned by private individuals. ‘The where- 
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abouts of this curious old plate have been 
lost sight of since these prints were made. 
[ts history is unknown, but in point of time 
it must antedate 1802 ; for it was not until 
that vear that the brick and stone wall, 
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with arched entrance and sentry boxes 
surmounting the corners, which now ap- 


pears in the condition shown by our illus- 
trations, was erected. This wall was twelve 
feet in height. At the same time a brick 
building, now standing, was erected in the 
centre of the yard, for the guard, and this 
building has been kept up in excellent 
condition. At the rear of this structure 
was a stone chamber known as the “ Jug,” 
over the mouth of the cavern. Ina cell 
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in this chamber some of the quieter pris- 
oners were quartered at night. No other 
buildings were erected until 1815. 

During this period, as during all others 
in the history of the prison, escapes and 
insurrections were frequent. One or two 
deserve mention. In 1802 all the guard 
save one, Daniel Forward, being ill, the 
prisoners rebelled as they were about to 
descend into the caverns for the night. 
Forward seems not to have been a man 
to be trifled with, for he entered with 
decided spirit into the rough-and-tumble 
fight that was forced uponhim. He threw 
the malcontents right and left, finally hurl- 
ing one upon another down the shaft. 
This exhibition of coolness and prowess 
thoroughly demoralized the rebellious 
prisoners, and they were easily secured. 

In 1806 a more serious revolt occurred. 
Three clever burglars, brothers, by the 
name of Barnes, then serving sentences, 
had made for the thirty prisoners at work 
in the nail shops keys to unlock their fet- 
ters. At a concerted signal, on the first 
day of November, the fetters were un- 
locked, and the prisoners began to issue 
from the shop into the prison yard. A big 
negro attacked the guard nearest him, an 
officer, named Smith, who was unable to 
draw his sword, and so struck at his assail- 
ant with the weapon enclosed in its scab- 
bard, breaking it by the blow. Smith 
would undoubtedly have been overpowered, 
had not the sentinel at the gate, Roe by 
name, fired with sure aim at the negro, 
who fell dead upon a large rock near the 
middle of the yard. At the sight of this 
catastrophe, the other prisoners surrendered 
without a struggle. 

In 1815 a progressive step in the man- 
agement of the prison was marked by the 
erection of two new buildings of two 
stories each, on the south side of the yard. 
These structures were connected with each 
other. On the second floor of the eastern 
building was a chapel, where religious ser- 
vices were regularly held, and on the first 
floor was a room sometimes used for .the 
confinement of prisoners. In the western 
building were cooper and shoemaking 
shops, and for eight or nine years the 
prison kitchen. It thus appears that at 
this time the occupations of the prisoners 
were more diversified than in former years, 
when iron nails for the whole country round 
about were wrought by convict labor at 


Newgate. These buildings, as the illustra- 
tions show, are now in a ruined condition. 

In 1822 occurred the most serious out- 
break of prisoners since the bloody upris- 
ing of the Tories in 1781. More than one 
hundred prisoners were confined in New- 
gate at the time, among them many des- 
perate characters. At the time of the 
insurrection, four of the seventeen guards, 
including the captain, were absent. The 
revolt began in the nail shop, where the 
officer on duty was struck down with a bar 
of iron, and his cutlass was taken to use 
in the attack upon another guard near by. 
A sentinel with a fixed bayonet was speed- 
ily stationed at the door of the nail shop, 
to prevent the other prisoners reinforcing 
the mutineers. This precaution checked 
the demonstration in the other shops, but 
the uproar in the nail shop continued for 
some time and the air was full of flying 
missiles. ‘The action of one or two deter- 
mined officers, who shot and wounded two 
of the rebels, soon quelled the disturbance. 
This is the last case on record of an attempt 
at rebellion by the prisoners in mass. 

In 1824 there was built on the west side 
of the yard the largest of the prison build- 
ings. In it were a kitchen and dining- 
room, cells for prisoners, and rooms for 
members of the guard. The kitchen was 
very complete in its arrangements. It was 
in the basement, and contained a large 
brick oven. ‘The mixing-trough was fed 
by a shaft from the floor above, through 
which came grain ground in a tread-mill 
by the labor of the convicts. ‘The dining- 
room was also on the floor above, and a 
rude but serviceable dumb-waiter commu- 
nicated with it from the kitchen. The old 
tread-mill and dumb-waiter have been very 
largely restored, and give a good idea of 
the simple mechanism of the old prison’s 
cuisine, as it was during the last three or 
four years of the occupancy of Newgate. 
During those years a more enlightened 
policy prevailed in the management of the 
prison. Besides varying the occupations 
of the prisoners, among whom were women, 
more liberal provisions were made for their 
care. 

Still the sleeping-cells for prisoners were 
uninviting enough, and but a degree better 
than the caverns below. One was on the 
first floor, and one below in the basement, 
reached by a short ladder. They were 
small and cheerless. ‘The upper one ac- 
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commodated twenty, and the lower one 
thirty-two prisoners. ‘They were packed 
in the bunks literally like sardines, four in 
a bunk, two heading one way and two the 
other. An almost successful attempt was 
made to file through one of the grating 
bars in a window of the lower cell. ‘The 
cut accompanying this article, from a sketch 
of this window and grating, with the par- 
tially severed bar, made originally for the 
Springfield Republican, by Mr. George S. 
Payne of Springfield, shows one of the two 
sources upon which the thirty-two occu- 
pants of this cell depended for light and 
air; and the companion illustration from 
the same hand shows a portion of one of 
the triple doors of planks firmly bolted to- 
gether, which separated these cells from 
the rest of the building. Cheerless as 
these cells seem, however, they are marvels 
of cheerful comfort beside the caverns into 
which the male prisoners of Newgate filed 
nightly, with shackled ankles, to sleep rest- 
lessly, indulge in wild orgies, or plot new 
crimes. 

Three years after the erection of this 
last building, the prisoners were transferred 
to Wethersfield, and Newgate was given 
over to the curious visitor. Within the 
past year it has been taken in hand by Mr. 
Clark, the editor of the Hartford Courant, 
some restorations have been made, and 
Mr. H. W. Viets, a great-grandson of that 
Captain John Viets who was the first keeper 
of Newgate, has been made the custodian. 
Under his guidance the exploration of New- 
gate’s mysteries becomes an easy task ; but 
one misses the real experience of the place 
who cannot go alone and unguided into its 
deep recesses, and there ruminate upon its 
history. 

Approaching the prison by a continu- 
ously ascending road along the hillside from 
East Granby, the visitor comes in sight of 
the south wall, and then of the eastern 
front, facing the road and pierced by the 
arched gateway, now gateless, with its key- 
stone inscribed ‘‘ Newgate Prison 180-,” 
the blank representing the figure 2, which 
time has effaced. On the southeast corner 
stands the little brick sentry box, the only 
one now remaining, close by the roofless 
walls of the building of 1815. On the 
right of the road stands the Viets house. 
Passing into the prison-yard, under the 
archway, we see close at the left of the gate 
the deep east shaft, and beyond, along the 
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south side of the yard, the buildings of 
1815, fast crumbling to ruin. Beyond, at 
the southwest corner, is the most recent 
building, and directly in front the brick 
house of the keeper and the guards, now 
used as headquarters for visiting parties. 
At the right of the gate, in the northeast 
angle, is little more than a ruin, where the 
old smithy and nail shops stood ; and in 
front of it is the well-shaft. 

The building of 1824 can now be in- 
spected from kitchen to bell-tower, and its 
rude but massive carpentry and masonry 
thoroughly examined, while the recent res- 
torations already referred to make the me- 
chanical arrangements readily comprehen- 
sible. Among the late changes is a square 
observatory platform around the bell-tower 
on this building. ‘This platform appears in 
most of our illustrations; one shows the 
cupola or bell-tower as it really was. ‘There 
is a fine view to be obtained from this ob- 
servation platform ; nevertheless, I do not 
like the innovation. ‘There are other 
“‘views”’; there is but one Newgate, and 
this glaring modern excrescence is not in 
keeping with the place or the associations. 

The caverns, at once the glory and 
shame of Newgate, the crowning object 
of interest in the old prison, remain to be 
visited. ‘The writer first saw Newgate on 
a brilliant day in early summer, and in the 
absence of a better guide explored its 
hidden chambers under his own guidance. 
He has since been there with a_ better 
guide, but never has he gained so marked 
an impression of the place, nor forgotten 
the weird and chilling sensation when he 
first descended the dark shaft alone, leav- 
ing the world and the light behind. ‘There 
was an almost irresistible inclination to 
get back to the top of the ground, and to 
stand on the green grass under the kindly 
sky. What was above I knew and loved ; 
what was below I knew not, and was quite 
sure I should not love. ‘The shaft is square 
in shape, and the way downward is by a 
ladder fastened perpendicularly to one 
side. A careless movement of the elbows 
during the descent will bring them with 
stern reminder against the wall at one’s 
back, showing the limited space at dis- 
posal, and giving one an uneasy feeling 
that he is being fitted to a rock-hewn grave 
from which there is no return. ‘The black- 
ness, like that of Erebus, growing intenser 
as the bottom is approached, and only 
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made more visible by the dim light of a 
lantern, does not diminish this sensation. 
Nearly twenty-five feet from the surface 
the foot steps from the ladder upon solid 
rock with a slight clayey covering. A 
patch of deeper blackness in the close 
enveloping gloom is just distinguishable. 
As the eye grows accustomed to its sur- 
roundings, this patch resolves itself into 
the mouth of the eight-foot passage re- 
ferred to in the report of the commis- 
sioners in 1773. Following this passage, 
by the feeble light of a lantern, the inte- 
rior of the great central chamber is dis- 
closed. If the weather above has recently 
been rainy, the roof is dripping more or 
less. If there has been a drought, the 
internal conditions are correspondingly 
dry. ‘The pathway leads diagonally across 
this chamber past the rotting timbers of 
the bunks on which the manacled_pris- 
oners slept at night, inspected at frequent 
intervals by an officer of the guard. At 
the farther side of the chamber a ray of 
light marks the well-shaft, and at its foot 
we come to the well, circular in shape, and 
filled with clear water, which has in the 
half-light a peculiar bluish color. Beyond 
the well a narrow winding passage leads to 
a little circular chamber in the rock, which 
was used as a solitary confinement cell. 
Here a hole in the rock can be seen, 
in which was once a heavy iron staple 
to which the contumacious prisoner was 
securely chained. This chamber, dome- 
like in shape, has a peculiar, weird reso- 
nance for all low tones, throwing back 
reverberations like muttered thunder. ‘The 
passage leading to this cell was closed by 
a wall of heavy masonry and a strong door. 
Part of the wall still remains. 

Retracing our steps to the central cham- 
ber, we turn into one of the labyrinthine 
passages leading to the east shaft. Mov- 
ing by a sharp descent, through low and 
tortuous passages, a depth of seventy feet 
is reached at the foot of the east shaft, 
through which the prisoner Hinson was 
drawn up by his lady-love, one hundred 
and seventeen years ago. Near this shaft 
is an underground stream of water, three 
or four feet in depth. A small passage, 
closed when the mine became a prison, 
leads westward from this point, emerging 
on the hillside below the western wall. At 
one time a prisoner escaped through this 
level, worming himself into it at night, and 
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clearing the passage, and returning in the 
morning to his fellows. After two or 
three nights of this exercise he. was able 
to reach the opening outside the prison 
and escape. It was the heavy door at 
the mouth of this drain which the Tories 
in the Revolutionary era attempted to 
burn, with such bad results for themselves. 
‘The atmosphere of the caverns is clear 
and cool, varying but little in summer or 
winter. The solid metalliferous rock was 
not so harsh in fact as in appearance, and 
the health record of the caverns is generally 
good. Disease had no congenial home 
there, and it is not to this that we can 
look for an explanation of the horror with 
which Newgate strikes our sense of hu- 
manity. It is the gloom of the surround- 
ings, the absence of sunlight, starlight, or 
moonlight, the silence to every sound of 
nature except the dull re-echoing of one’s 
own voice, or the coarse tones of roistering 
companions, the herding together of all 
classes of criminals, including those of the 
most abandoned character — it is these 
things that make the story of Newgate 
seem so revolting. ‘Touches of humanity 
and of humor are not wanting in the 
history of the place, but they are rare 
exceptions and lightly considered beside 
the darker chapters, which form part of 
its proper character. Here were the most 
brutalizing tendencies. Here brute force 
was matched against brute force. Manacled 
and herded together like beasts, as the 
convicts were, what wonder that reforma- 
tory work played no part in the prison 
system, and that the bestial spirit was 
always uppermost? The course of released 
prisoners generally led them into worse 
crime, and they frequently came back to 
Newgate to serve new sentences. At 
night, apart from all good influences, they 
held reckless carousals in their dungeon. 
In the morning they were driven up the 
ladder to work in the shops, where most 
of them were chained to the benches, 
some of them even wearing iron collars by 
which they were chained to the beams 
overhead. At the close of the day they 
were herded in the “Lug,” and driven 
down into the caverns to which the wrath- 
ful Tories gave the name of “ Hell,” or in 
the more clerical but not less forcible 
nomenclature of the Rev. Simeon Baxter, 
** Orcus.” 
The prisoners were required to emerge 
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from the dungeon three at a time, each 
three attended to the shop by a guard, 
who chained all who could not be safely 
trusted. Rations, consisting of one pound 
of beef or three-fourths of a pound of pork, 
one pound of bread, and one pint of cider, 
were issued daily for each man. A bushel 
of potatoes was allowed with each fifty 
rations. It would appear that Connecticut 
did not starve its prisoners. In the early 
days of the prison something heavier than 
cider must have been dealt out; for in 
the early official papers giving the itemized 
expenses, one quart of rum is an item of 
alarmingly frequent occurrence. Perhaps 
this was for the guard, and accounts for the 
occasional evidences of inefficiency in the 
stalwart protectors of Newgate. 

The prisoners, we are informed by 
Richard H. Phelps in his history of New- 
gate, the main depository of facts relating 
to the prison, “were allowed to swap 
rations, exchange commodities, barter, 
buy and sell at their pleasure. Some 
would .swap their rations for cider, and 
often would get so tipsy that they could 
not work, and ‘ would reel to and fro like 
drunken men.’” ‘The severity of prison 
discipline in Newgate was evidently ill- 
directed. So much license in some ways 
was allowed, that some of the more callous 
of Newgate’s prisoners preferred remaining 
there, where they had enough to eat and 
plenty of freedom for the brute element, 
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with an abundance of congenial society. 
Visitors were common at Newgate in the 
early part of this century, and to them 
the convicts sold many little knick-knacks 
made in their leisure hours; for their 
work for the state lasted only from daylight 
until the middle of the afternoon, after 
whicltthey had considerable liberty in the 
disposal of their time. 

Peculiar as this prison was in some re- 
spects, it embodied in its general manage- 
ment the ideas of the time in which it 
flourished, — harsh, medizeval ideas, with 
little consideration of the sources of sin, 
and less sympathy with the sinner. It was 
no worse, aside from its dungeons, than 
other prisons of the period ; and the spirit 
of the times justified the seeking out and 
utilizing of just such places of torment for 
the wicked. 

So we muse as we ascend once more 
into the open air. Connecticut has kept 
well up with modern ideas, and its prison 
at Wethersfield away to the southward 
represents the spirit of a better humanity. 
The crumbling walls of Newgate are a 
phantom out of the past. It is an inter- 
esting historic relic, representing, like 
Gallows Hill at Salem, a spirit that did 
much for New England, but that has much 
softened its ruggedness in later years. 
And so, while the historic student interests 
himself in Newgate, the work of the prison 
congress goes bravely on. 


IN NOVEMBER DAYS. 


By Jefferson B. Fletcher. 


ONELY I wander where time was we met, 
Met amid ancient, glacier-combed hills 

And darkling lakes and moss-embosomed rills 
Murmurous of passion then and Margaret. 
Now each dear face forbids me to forget, 

And each cool bower beneath the daffodils, 

Where we would sigh and sigh for human ills ; 
So might dissembled sorrow beg our debt 


Of the usurious gods. 


Now hide the smiles of Heaveu 


Behind these grim rocks ; now the dim wood-paths 

Seem melancholy aisles where, like gray wraiths, 
Sighing and shuddering by, dead leaves are driven. 
O love, by Heaven’s fell bolt that oak is riven, 

Which bore the emblem of our plighted faiths. 
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MR. PONSONBY. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


N a bright, windy morn- 

ing in March, Miss 

Emmeline Freeman 

threw open the gate of 

her mother’s little front 

garden on the Sher- 

burne Road, Brook- 

line, slammed it behind 

her with one turn of her wrist, marched 
with an emphatic tapping of boot heels up 
the path between the crocus beds to the 
front door, threw that open and rushed into 
the drawing-room, where she paused for 
breath, and began before she found it : — 
“O mamma! O Aunt Sophia! O Bes- 
sie! What do you think? -Lily Carey — 


you would never guess — Lily Carey — I 
was never so surprised in my life — Lily 
Carey is engaged !” 

Mrs. Freeman laid down her pen by the 
side of her column of figures, losing her 
account for the seventh time ; Miss Sophia 


Morgan paused in the silk stocking she 
was knitting, just as she was beginning to 
narrow ; and Bessie Freeman dropped her 
brush full of color on to the panel she was 
finishing, while all three exclaimed with 
one voice, “To whom?” 

“That is the queer part of it. You will 
never guess. Indeed, how should you?” 

“To whom?” repeated the chorus, with 
a unanimity and precision that would have 
been creditable to the stage, and with the 
due accent of impatience on the important 
word. 

“To no one you ever would have 
dreamed of; indeed, you never heard of 
him—a Mr. Reginald Ponsonby. It is 
a most romatic thing. He is an English- 
man, very good family and handsome and 
all that, but not much money. That is 
why it has been kept quiet so long.” 

“So long? How long?” chimed in the 
trio, still in unison. 

“Why, for three years and more. Lily 
met him in New York that time she was 
there in the summer, you know, when her 
father was ill at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
But Mr. Carey would never let it be called 
an engagement till now.” 

“Did Lily tell you all this?” asked Bessie. 


“No, Ada Thorne was telling every one 
about it at the lunch party. She heard it 
from Lily.” 

“T think Lily might have told us her- 
self.” 

‘She said she did not mean to write to 
any one, it has been going on so long, and 
her prospects were so uncertain ; she did 
not care to have any formal announce- 
ment, but just to have her friends hear of 
it gradually. But she sent you and me 
very kind messages, Bessie, and she wants 
you to take the O’Flanigans — that’s her 
district family, you know—and me to 
take her Sunday-school class. She says 
she really must have her Sundays now to 
write to Mr. Ponsonby, poor fellow! She 
has been obliged to scribble to him at any 
odd moment she could, and he is so far 
off.” 

“Where is he —in England ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! In Australia. He owns 
an immense sheep-farm in West Australia. 
He belongs to a very good family ; but he 
was born on the continent, and has no 
near relations in England, and has rather 
knocked about the world for a good many 
years. He had not very good luck in 
Australia at first, but now things look bet- 
ter there, and he may be able to come 
over here this summer, and if he does 
they will perhaps be married before he goes 
back. Mr. Carey won’t hear it spoken of 
now, but Ada says she has no doubt he 
will give in when it comes to the point. 
He never refuses Lily anything, and if the 
young man really comes he won’t have the 
heart to send him back alone, for Ada says 
he must be fascinating.” 

“ Lily seems to have laid her plans very 
judiciously,” said Miss Morgan, “and if 
she wishes them generally understood, she 
does well to confide them to Ada Thorne.” 

“ And she has been engaged for years !” 
burst out Bessie, whose mental operations 
had meanwhile been going ahead of the 
rest ; “ why then —then there could never 
have been anything between her and Jack 
Allston !” 

** Certainly not,” replied Emmeline, con- 
fidently. 
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“Very likely he knew it all the time,” 
said Bessie. 

“Or she may have refused him,” said 
Mrs. Freeman. 

“What is Miss Thorne’s version?” said 
Aunt Sophia. “I shall stand by that what- 
ever it is. Considering the extent of that 
young woman’s information, I am _perpet- 
ually surprised by its accuracy.” ° 

“ Ada thinks Lily never let it come to a 
proposal, but probably let Jack see from 
the beginning that it would be useless, and 
that is why they were on such friendly 
terms.” 

“ Well!” said Aunt Sophia, “I am al- 
ways glad to think better of my fellow 
creatures. I always thought Jack Allston 
a fool for marrying as he did if he could 
have had Lily, and now I only think him 
half a one, since he couldn’t. I am only 
afraid the folly is on poor Lily’s side. 
However, we must all fulfil our destiny, 
and I always said she was born to become 
the heroine of a domestic drama, at least.”’ 

“Oh, here’s Bob!” said Emmeline, as 
her elder brother’s entrance broke in upon 
the conversation. ‘ Bob, who do 
think is engaged?” 

“You have lost your chance of telling, 
Emmie,” replied the young man, with a 
careful carelessness of manner; “I have 
just had the pleasure of walking from the 
village with Ada Thorne.” 

“Really, it is too bad of Ada,” said 
Emmeline, as she adjusted her hat at the 
glass. ‘She will not leave me one person 
to tell by to-morrow. Bessie, I think as 
long as we are going to five o’clock tea at 
the Pattersons’, and I have all my things 
on, I will set out now and make some calls 
on the way. You might dress and come 
after me. I will be at Nina Turner’s. 
Mamma and Aunt Sophy can’’— but her 
voice was an indistinct buzz in her brother’s 
ears, as he stood looking blankly out of 
the window at the bright crocus tufts. He 
had never had any intention of proposing 
to Lily Carey himself, and he knew that 
if he had she would never have accepted 
him, yet somehow a shadow had crept over 
the day that was so bright before. 

Lily Carey was at that time a very con- 
spicuous figure in Boston society ; that is, 
in the little circle of young people who 
went to all the “best” balls and assem- 
blies. She was also well known in some 
that were less select, for the Careys had 
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too assured a position to be exclusive and 
were too good-natured to be fashionable, 
so that she knew the whole world and the 
whole world knew her. To be exact, she 
was acquainted with about one five-hun- 
dredth part of the inhabitants of Boston 
and vicinity, was known by sight to about 
twice as many, and by name to as many 
more, with acquaintance also in such other 
cities, towns, and villages as had sufficiently 
advanced in civilization to have a “set”’ 
which knew the Boston “set.” She stood 
out prominently from the usual dead level 
of monotonous prettiness which is the rule 
in American ball-rooms and gives piquant 
plainness so many advantages. Her nymph- 
like figure, dressed very likely in a last- 
year’s gown of no particular fashion, for 
the Careys were of that Boston monde 
which systematically under-dresses, made 
the other girls look small and pinched and 
doll-like ; her towering head, crowned with 
a great careless roll of her bright chestnut 
hair, made theirs look like barbers’ dum- 
mies ; and her brilliant coloring made one- 
half of them show dull and dingy, the other 
faded and washed out. ‘These advantages 
were not always appreciated as such — by 
no means; unusual beauty, like unusual 
genius, may fly over the heads of the un- 
educated ; and it was the current opinion 
among the young ladies who only knew her 
by sight, and their admirers, that “ Miss 
Carey had no style.” Among her own 
acquaintance she reigned supreme. To 
have been in love with Lily Carey was 
regarded by every youth of quality as a 
necessary part of the curriculum of Har- 
vard University ; so much so that it was 
not at all detrimental to their future matri- 
monial prospects. Her old lovers, like her 
left-over partners, were always at the ser- 
vice of her whole coterie of adoring inti- 
mate friends. If she had no new ideas, 
these not being such common articles as 
is usually supposed, no one could more 
cleverly seize upon and deftly adapt some 
stray old one. She could write plays when 
none could be found to suit, and act half 
the parts, and coach the other actors ; she 
made her mother give new kinds of par- 
ties, where all the new-old dances and 
games were brought to life again; and 
she set the little fleeting fashions of the 
day that never get into the fashion books, 
to which, indeed, her dress might happen, 
or not, to correspond ; but the exact angle 
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at which she set on her hat, and the exact 
knot in which she tied her sash, and the 
exact spot where she stuck the rose in her 
bosom, were subjects of painstaking study, 
and objects of generally unsuccessful imi- 
tation to the rest of womankind. 

Why Lily Carey at one and twenty was 
not married, or even engaged, was a mys- 
tery ; but for four years she had been sup- 
posed by that whole world of which we 
have spoken to be destined for Jack All- 
ston. Jack was young, handsome, rich, 
of good family, and so rising in his pro- 
fession, the law, that no one could suppose 
he lacked brains, though in general matters 
they were not so evident. For four years 
he had skated with Lily, danced with her, 
sung with her, ridden, if not driven, with 
her, sent her flowers, and scarcely paid a 
single attention of the sort to any other 
girl; and Lily had danced, sung, ridden, 
skated with him, at least twice as often as 
with any other man. Jack had had the ev- 
trée of the Carey house, where old family 
friendship had admitted him from boy- 
hood, almost as if he were another son, 
and was made far more useful than sons 
generally allow themselves to be made. 
He came to all parties early and stayed 
late, danced with all the wall-flowers and 
waited upon all the grandmothers and 
aunts, and prompted and drew up the 
curtain, and took all the “super” parts at 
their theatricals. He was “ Jack” to all 
of them, from Papa Carey down to Muriel 
of four years old. ‘The Carey family, if 
hints were dropped, disclaimed so smil- 
ingly that every one was convinced that 
they knew all about it, and that Mrs. Carey, 
a most careful mother, who spent so much 
time in acting chaperon to her girls that 
she saw but little of them, would never 
have allowed it to go so far unless there 
were something in it. Why this something 
was not announced was a mystery. At 
first many reasons were assigned by those 
who must have reasons for other people’s 
actions, all very sufficient: Lily too young, 
Jack not through the law-school, the All- 
stons in mourning, etc., etc.; but as one 
after another exhibited its futility, and new 
ones were less readily discovered, the sub- 
ject was discussed in a less amiable mood 
by tantalized expectants, and the ominous 
sentence was even murmured, “If they 
are not engaged they ought to be.” 

On October 17, 1887, Atchison, Topeka 


and Santa Fé stock was quoted at go}, 
and the engagement of Mr. John Somerset 
Allston to Miss Julia Henrietta Bradstreet 
Noble was announced with all the formality 
of which Boston is capable on such occa- 
sions. It can hardly be said which piece 
of news created the greater sensation ; but 
many a pater-familias who had dragged 
himself home sick at heart from State 
Street, found his family so engrossed in 
their own private morsel cf intelligence, 
that his, with all its consequences of no 
new bonnets and no Bar Harbor next 
summer, was robbed of its sting. All was 
done according to the most established 
etiquette. Jack Allston had told all the 
men at his lunch club, and a hundred notes 
from Miss Noble to her friends and rela- 
tives, which she had sat up late for the two 
preceding nights to write, had been re- 
ceived by the morning post. Jack had 
sat up later than she had, but only one 
single note had been the product of his 
vigils. 

Unmixed surprise was the first sensation 
excited as the news spread. It was as- 
tonishing that Jack Allston should be en- 
gaged to any girl but Lily Carey, and it 
was not much less so that he should be 
engaged to Miss Noble. She was a little 
older than he was, an only child, and an 
orphan. Her family was good, her con- 
nections high, and her fortune just large 
enough for her to live upon with their help. 
She was of course invited everywhere, and 
received the attentions demanded by polite- 
ness ; but even politeness had begun to 
feel that it had done enough for her, and 
that she should perform the social hari- 
kari that unmarried women are expected 
to make at a certain age. She was very 
plain and had very little to say for herself. 
Her relatives could say nothing for her 
except that she was a “ nice, sensible girl,” 
a dictum expressed with more energy after 
her engagement to Jack Allston, when 
some of the more daring even discovered 
that she was “distinguished looking.” 
The men had always, from her silence, had 
a vague opinion that she was stupid, but 
amiable ; the other girls were doubtful on 
both these points, certain double-edged 
speeches forcibly recurring to their mem- 
ory. Their doubts resolved into certain- 
ties after her engagement was announced, 
when she became so very unbearable that 
they could only, with the Spartan patience 
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shown by young women on such occasions, 
hold their tongues and hope that it might 
be a short one. ‘Their sole relief was in 
discussing the question as to whether Jack 
Allston had thrown over Lily, or whether 
she had refused him. Jack was sheepish 
and shy at being congratulated ; Lily was 
bright and smiling, and in even higher 
spirits than usual ; Miss Noble spoke very 
unpleasantly to and of Lily whenever she 
had the chance; but all these points of 
conduct might and very likely would be 
the same under either supposition. Par- 
ties were pretty evenly balanced, and the 
wedding was over before they had drifted 
to any final conclusion. As the season 
went on Lily looked rather worn and 
fagged, which gave the supporters of the 
first hypothesis some ground, but when, in 
the spring, her own engagement came out, 
it supplied a sufficient reason, and gave a 
triumphant and clinching argument to the 
advocates of the second. She looked 
happy enough then, though her own family 
gave but a doubtful sympathy. Mr. Carey 
refused to say anything further than that 
he hoped Lily knew her own mind; she 
must decide for herself. Mrs. Carey 
looked sad, and changed the subject, say- 
ing that there was no need of saying any- 
thing about it at present; she was sorry 
that it was so widely known and talked 
about. The younger Carey girls, Susan 
and Eleanor, openly declared that they 
hoped it would never come to anything. 
Poor Mr. Ponsonby! His picture was 
very handsome, and the parts of his letters 
they had heard were very nice, but he did 
not seem likely to get on in the world, and 
he could not expect Lily to wait forever. 
“Would you like to see his picture ?— an 
amateur one, taken by a friend ; and Lily 
says it does not do him justice.” 

The photograph won the hearts of all 
the female friends of the family, who saw 
it in confidence, and increased their desire 
to see the original. But Mr. Ponsonby 
was not able, as had been expected, to 
come over in the summer. Violent rains 
and consequent floods in the Australian 
sheep runs inflicted so much damage upon 
his stock that the marriage was again 
postponed, at least for a year, in which 
time he hoped to get things on a better 
basis. Lily kept up her spirits bravely. 
She did not go to Mount Desert with her 
mother and sisters, but stayed at home, 
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wrote her letters, hemstitched her linen, 
declaring that she was glad of the time to 
get up a proper outfit, and went to bed 
early, keeping a pleasant home for her 
father and the boys as they went and came, 
to their huge satisfaction, and gaining in 
bloom and freshness ; so that she was in 
fine condition in the fall to nurse her 
mother through a low fever caught at a 
Bar Harbor hotel, also to wait upon Susan, 
nervous and worn down with late hours 
and perpetual racket, and Eleanor, laid up 
with a sprained ankle from an overturn in 
a buckboard. 

Eleanor, though not yet eighteen, was 
to come out next winter, Lily declaring 
that she should give up balls, — what was 
the use when one was engaged? She 
stayed at home and saw that her sisters 
were kept in ball-gowns and gloves, no 
light task, taking the part of Cinderella 
con amore. She certainly looked younger 
than Susan at least, who since she had taken 
up the Harvard Annex course, besides 
going out, began to grow worn and thin. 

One February morning Eleanor’s voice 
rose above the usual babble at the Carey 
breakfast-table. 

“Can’t I go, mamma ?”’ 

‘““Where, dear ?”’ 

“Why, to the Racket Club German at 
Elliot Hall, next Tuesday. It’s going to 
be so nice, you know, only fifty couples, 
and we ought to answer directly; and I 
have just had notes from Harry Foster and 
Julian Jervis asking me for it.’’ 

“And which shall you dance with?” 
asked Lily. 

“Why, Harry, of course.” 

“T would not have any of course about 
it,” said Lily, rather sharply. Harry Foster 
was now repeating Jack Allston’s late réle 
in the Carey family, with Eleanor for his 
ostensible object. ‘“ My advice is, dance 
with Julian ; and I suppose I must see that 
your pink net is in order, if Miss Mac- 
intyre cannot be induced to hurry up your 
new lilac.” 

“Shall we not go, mamma?” 

“ Why, mamma, how can we?” broke 
in Susan, who had her own game in an- 
other quarter. “It’s the ‘Old Men of 
Menottomy’ night, and we missed the 
last, you know.” 

“Those old Cambridge parties are the 
dullest affairs going,” said Eleanor ; “ I’d 
rather stay at home than go to them.” 
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“That is very ungrateful of you,” said 
Lily, laughing, “‘ when I gave up my place 
in the ‘ Misses Carey’ to you, for of course 
I don’t go to either.” 

*Can’t I go to Elliot Hall with Roland, 
mamma? He is asked, and Mrs. Thorne 
is a patroness ; she will chaperon me 
after I get there.” 

“ Roland will want to go right back to 
Cambridge, I know —the middle of the 
week and everything! He'll be late 
enough without coming here.” 


“Then can’t I take Margaret, and de- 


pend on Mrs. Thorne?” went on Eleanor, 
with the persistence of the youngest pet. 
“Half the girls go with their maids that 
way.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, my dear,” said poor 
Mrs. Carey, looking helplessly from Elea- 
nor, flushed and eager, to Susan, silent, 
but with a tightly shut look on her pretty 
mouth, that betokened no sign of yielding. 
“T never liked it —in a hired carriage — 
and you can’t,expect me to go over the 
Cambridge bridges without James. And 
[ hate asking Mrs. Thorne anything, she 
always makes such a favor of it, and the 
less trouble it is the more fuss she gets up 
about it. Do you and Susan settle it some- 
how between you, and let me know when 
it is decided.” 

“Let me go with Eleanor, mamma,” 
said Lily. “Mrs. Freeman will probably 
go with Emmeline and Bessie, and she will 
let me sit with her. I will wear my old 
black silk and look the chaperon all over, — 
as good a one, I will wager, as any there. 
It will be good fun to act the part, and I 
have been engaged so long that I should 
think I might really begin to appear in it.” 

Mr. Carey was heard to growl, as he 
pushed back his chair and threw his pile of 
newspapers on to the floor, that he wished 
Lily would stop that nonsensical talk about 
her engagement once for all; but the girls 
did not pause in their chatter, and Mrs. 
Carey was too much relieved to argue the 
point. 

“ Only tell me what to do and I will do 
it,” was this poor lady’s favorite form of 
speech. She set off with a clear conscience 
on Tuesday evening with Susan for the as- 
sembly at Cambridge, where a promisingly 
learned post-graduate of good fortune and 
family was wont to unbend himself by sit- 
ting out the dances and explaining the 
theory of evolution to Miss Susan Carey, 
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who was as mildly scientific as was consid- 
ered proper for a young lady of her posi- 
tion. Lily accompanied Eleanor to more 
frivolous spheres, where chaperonage was 
an easier if less exciting task; for once 
having touched up her sister’s dress in the 
ante-room, and handed her over to Julian 
Jervis, she bade her farewell for the even- 
ing, and herself took the arm of Harry 
Foster, who, gloomily cynical at the sight 
of Eleanor, radiant in her new lilac, with 
another partner, had hardly a word to say 
as he settled her on a bench on the raised 
platform where the chaperons congregated, 
except to ask her sulkily if she would not 
“take a turn,” which she declined without 
mincing matters, and took the only seat 
left, next to Mrs. Jack Allston, who was 
matronizing a cousin. 

“What, Lily! you here?” asked Mrs. 
Thorne. 

“Oh, yes; mamma has gone to Cam- 
bridge with Susan, and said I might come 
over with Eleanor, and she was sure Mrs. 
Freeman,” — with a smile at that lady, — 
“ would look after us if we needed it,” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said Miss 
Morgan, who sat by her sister. ‘ Here 
have Elizabeth and I both come to take 
care of our girls, as half-a-dozen elders 
sometimes hang on to one child at a circus. 
We both of us had set our hearts on seeing 
this German and would not give up, so you 
see there is an extra chaperon at your 
service.” 

“ Doesn’t your mother find it very troub- 
lesome to have three girls out at once ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Allston of Lily, bluntly. 

“ Hardly three ; Iam not out this win- 
ter, you know.” 

“IT don’t see any need of staying in be- 
cause one is engaged, unless, indeed, it 
were a very short one, like mine.” 

Mrs. Allston cast a rapid and depreca- 
tory glance at the “old black silk,” which 
had seen its best days, and then a still 
swifter one at her own gown, from Worth, 
but so unbecoming to her that it was for 
Lily to smile serenely back, though her 
heart sank within her at her prospects for 
the evening. 

At the close of the first figure of the 
German, a slight flutter seemed to run 
through the crowd, tending toward the 
entrance. 

“Who is that standing in the doorway 
—just come in?” asked Lily, in the very 
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lowest tone, of Miss Morgan. Miss Morgan 
looked, shook her head decidedly, and 
then passed the inquiry on to Mrs. ‘Thorne, 
who hesitated and hemmed. 

“He spoke to me when he first came 
— but —I really don’t recollect — it must 
be Mr. — Mr. —”’ 

* Arend Van Voorst,”’ crushingly put in 
Mrs. Allston, with somewhat the effect of 
a garden-roller. Both of the older ladies 
looked interested. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Thorne, “I sent 
him a card when I heard he was in Boston. 
I have not seen him —at least since he 
was very young—but his mother — of 
course | know Mrs. Van Voorst —a little.” 

“JT don’t know them at all,” said Miss 
Morgan ; “ but if that’s young Van Voorst, 
he is better looking than there is any 
occasion for.” 

“He was a class-mate and _ intimate 
friend of Jack’s,” said Mrs. Allston, loftily. 

“1 never saw him before,” said Lily, 
incautiously. 

“ He only went out in a very small set 
in Boston,” said Mrs. Allston. ‘I met 
him often, of course.” 

“You were too young, Lily, to meet 
any one when he was in college,” said 
Miss Morgan, who liked “ putting down 
Julia Allston.” 

“It is too bad the girls are all engaged,” 
said the simple-minded Mrs. Freeman ; 
* he won’t have any partner.” 

“ He wouldn’t dance!” said Julia, too 
tough to feel Miss Morgan’s light touches. 

“Very likely, as you asked him, Mrs. 
Thorne, he may feel that he mus¢ take a 
turn with Ada; and when he knows that 
Kitty Bradstreet is with me, very likely he 
will ask her out of compliment to me. He 
will hardly ask me to dance at such a very 
young party as this ; I don’t see any of the 
young married set here but myself.” 

Mr. Van Voorst stood quietly in the 
doorway, hardly appearing to notice any- 
thing, but when Ada Thorne’s partner was 
called out, and she was left sitting alone, 
he walked across the room and sat down 
by her. He did not ask her to dance, but 
it was perhaps as great an honor to have 
the Van Voorst of New York sitting by 
her, holding her bouquet and bending over 
her in an attitude of devotion; and if 
what he said did not flatter her vanity, it 
touched another sentiment equally strong 
in Ada even at that early period of life. 
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“Who is that girl in black, sitting with 
the chaperons ?”’ 

“Oh, that is Lily Carey.” 

“* Why is she there?” 

“* She is chaperoning Eleanor, her young- 
est sister, that girl in lilac who is on the 
floor now. ‘They look alike, don’t they?” 

“ Why, she is not married ?” 

“No, only engaged. She has been en- 
gaged a great while, and never goes to 
balls or anything now— only she came 
here with Eleanor because Mrs. Carey 
wanted to go to Cambridge with Susan. 
There are three of the Careys out ; it must 
be a dreadful bother, don’t you think so?” 

“To whom is she engaged ? ” 

“To a Mr. Reginald Ponsonby — an 
Englishman settled in Australia some- 
where. ‘They were to have been married 
last summer, but he had _ business losses. 
She is perfectly devoted to him. He 
wrote and offered to release her, but she 
would not hear of it. She was very much 
admired ; don’t you think her pretty?” 

“Will you introduce me to Miss Carey ? 
I see Mr. Freeman is coming Jo ask you 
for a turn — will you be so kind as to pre- 
sent me first?” 

There was a sort of cool determination 
about this young man which Ada, or any 
other girl, would have found it hard to 
resist. She did as she was bid, not ill- 
pleased at the general stir she excited as 
she crossed the floor with her two satellites 
and walked up the platform steps. 

“Mrs. Freeman, Miss Morgan, allow me 
to introduce Mr. Van Voorst. Miss Carey, 
Mr. Van Voorst ;—I think you know my 
mother and Mrs. Allston.” And _ having 
touched off her train, she whirled away 
with Robert Freeman, her observation still 
on the alert. 

Mrs. Thorne and Mr. Van Voorst ex- 
changed civilities ; Mrs. Allston said Jack 
was coming soon and would be glad to see 
him, making room for him at her side. 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Allston. Miss 
Carey, may I have the pleasure of a turn 
with you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Van Voorst! You are quite 
out of rule,—tempting away our chap- 
erons, — you should ask some of the young 
ladies ; we did not come here to dance.” 

“T shall not dare to ask you then, Mrs. 
Allston,” he said, smiling, and offered his 
arm without another word to Lily. She 
rose without looking at him, with a quick, 
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furtive motion pulled off her left-hand 
glove, —the right was off already, — got 
out of the crowd about her and down the 
steps, she hardly knew how, and in a mo- 
ment his arm was around her and they 
were floating down the long hall. ‘The 
quartette left behind looked rather blankly 
at each other. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Thorne at last, “ it 
really is too bad for Lily Carey to come 
and say she did not mean to dance, and 
then walk off with Arend Van Voorst, who 
has not asked another girl here —”’ 

“And in that old gown!” chimed in 
Mrs. Allston. 

“It is certainly very unkind in her to 
look so well in an old gown,” said Aunt 
Sophia ; “it is a dangerous precedent.”’ 

“Oh, auntie!” said Emmeline, who 
had come up to have her dress adjusted. 
* Poor Lily! She has been so very quiet 
all the winter, never going to anything, it 
would be too bad if she could not have a 
little pleasure.” 

“Very kind in you, my dear ; but I don’t 
see the force of your ‘poor Lily.’ I shall 
reserve my pity for poor Mr. Ponsonby — 
he needs it most.” 

It was long since Lily had danced, and 
as for Mr. Van Voorst, he was, as we have 
seen, supposed to be above it on so youth- 
ful an occasion ; but perhaps it was this 
that gave such a zest, as if they were boy 
and girl together, to the pleasure of har- 
monious motion. Round and round again 
they went, till the dancing ranks grew 
thinner, and just as the music gave signs 
of drawing to a close, they passed, draw- 
ing all eyes, by the doorway. ‘The line of 
men looking on opened and closed behind 
them. ‘They had actually gone out to sit 
on the stairs, leaving a fruitful topic behind 
them for the buzz of talk between the fig- 
ures. Eleanor Carey, a pretty girl, and 
not unlike her sister, bloomed out with 
added importance from her connection 
with one who might turn out to be the 
heroine of a drawing-room scandal. 

Meanwhile the two who were the theme 
of comment sat silent under the palms and 
ferns. No one knew better when to speak 
or not to speak than Lily, and her com- 
panion was looking at her with a curiously 
steady and absorbed gaze, to which any 
words would have been an interruption. 
It was not “ the old black silk’ which at- 
tracted his attention, except, perhaps, so 
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far as it formed a background for the 
beautiful hands that lay folded together 
on her lap, too carelessly for coquetry. 
No such motive had influenced Lily when 
she had pulled off her gloves ; it was only 
that they were not fresh enough to bear 
close scrutiny ; but their absence showed 
conspicuous on the third finger of her left 
hand her only ring, a heavy one of rough 
beaten gold with an odd-looking dark red 
stone in it. Not the flutter of a finger be- 
trayed any consciousness as his eye lin- 
gered on it; but as he looked abruptly up 
he caught a glance from under her eye- 
lashes which showed that she had on her 
part been looking at him. An irresistible 
flash of merriment was reflected back from 
face to face. 

* What did you say?” she asked. 

‘““T—TI beg your pardon, I thought you 
said something.” 

Both laughed like a couple of children ; 
then he rose and offered his arm again, and 
they turned back to the ball-room. 

“Good evening, Jack,” said Miss Lily 
brightly, holding out her hand to Mr. All- 
ston, who had just come in and was 
standing in the doorway. Jack, taken by 
surprise, as we all are by the sudden ap- 
pearance of two people together whom we 
have never associated in our minds, looked 
shy and confused, but made a gallant ef- 
fort to rally, and got through the proper 
civilities well enough, till, just as the couple 
were again whirling into the ranks, he 
spoiled it all by asking with an awkward 
stammer in his voice : — 

“ How’s — how’s Mr. Ponsonby ? 

“Very well, when I last heard,” Lily 
flung back over her shoulder, in her clear- 
est tone and with a laugh, soft, but heard 
by both men. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked her 
partner. 

“ At the recollection of my copy-book — 
Was not yours amusing?” 

‘| dare say it was, if it was the same as 
yours.” 

“Oh, they are all alike. What I was 
thinking of was the page with ‘ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.’ ”’ 

“Ves — Jack was avery good fellow when 
we were in college together — but —” 

But “what” was left unsaid. On and 
on they went, and only stopped with the 
music. Lily, having broken the ice, was 
besieged by every man in the room for a 
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turn. One or two she did favor with a very 
short one, but it was Mr. Van Voorst to 
whom she gave every other one, and those 
the longest, and with whom she walked be- 
tween the figures; and finally it was Mr. 
Van Voorst who took her down to supper. 
Eleanor and she had all the best men in 
the room crowding round them. 

“Come and sit with us, Emmie,” she 
asked, as Emmeline Freeman passed with 
her partner; and Emmeline came, half 
frightened at finding herself in the midst 
of what seemed to her a chapter from a 
novel. Never had the even tenor of her 
social experiences, — and they were of as 
unvarying and business-like a nature as the 
* day’s work” of humbler maidens, — been 
disturbed by such an upheaval of fixed 
ideas ; one of which was that Lily Carey 
could do no wrong, and another, that there 
was something “fast”? and improper in 
having more than one man waiting upon 
you at a time. 

“Do you mind going now, Eleanor?” 
asked Lily of her sister, as the crowd surged 
back to the ball-room. Eleanor looked 
rather blank at the thought of missing the 
after-supper dance, and such an after- 
supper dance; no mamma to get sleepy 
on the platform ; no old James waiting out 
in the cold to lay up rheumatism for the 
future and to look respectfully reproachful 
at “‘ Miss Ellie” ; no horses whose wrongs 
might excite papa’s wrath; nothing but 
that wretched impersonal slave, “a man 
from the livery-stable”” and his automatic 
beasts. But the Careys were a very ami- 
able family, the one who spoke first gen- 
erally getting her own way. ‘The after- 
supper dance at the Racket Club German 
was rather a falling-off from the brilliancy 
of the commencement, as Arend Van 
Voorst left after putting his partner into 
her carriage, and Julian Jervis and others 
of the men thought it the thing to follow 
his example. 

Two days after the German, “ Richards’s 
Pond,” set in snowy shores, was hard and 
blue as steel under a cloudless sky, while 
a delicious breath of spring in the air gave 
warning that this was but fora day. The 
rare union of perfect comfort and the fas- 
cination that comes of transient pleasure 
irresistibly called out the skaters, and 
“every body” was there ; that is, about 
fifty young men and women were disport- 
ing themselves on the pond, and one or 
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two ladies stood on the shore looking on. 
Miss Morgan, who was always willing to 
chaperon any number of girls to any 
amusement, stood warmly wrapped up in 
her fur-lined cloak and snow boots, talking 
to a Mrs. Rhodes, a mild little new-comer 
in Brookline, who had come with her girls, 
who, did not know many people, and whom 
she now had the satisfaction of seeing 
happily mingled with the proper “set” ; 
for Eleanor Carey, who had good-naturedly 
asked them to come, had introduced them 
to some of the extra young men, of whom 
there were plenty; and that there might 
be no lack of excitement, Mr. Van Voorst 
and Miss Lily Carey were to be seen 
skating together, with hardly a word or a 
look for any one else,—a sight worth 
seeing. 

No record exists of the skating of the 
goddess Diana, but had she skated, Lily 
might have served as her model. Just so 
might she have swept over the ice with 
mazy motion, ever and ever throwing her- 
self off her balance, just as surely to re- 
gain it. As for Arend Van Voorst, he 
skated like Harold Hardrada, of whose 
performances in that line we have not been 
left in ignorance. “ It must be his Dutch 
blood,” commented Miss Morgan. 

Ada Thorne, meanwhile, was skating 
contentedly enough under the escort of the 
lion second in degree — Prescott Avery, 
just returned from his journey round the 
world, about which he had written a maga- 
zine article and was understood to be pro- 
jecting a book. His thin but well preserved 
flaxen locks, whitey-brown moustache, and 
little piping voice were unchanged by 
tropic heats or Alpine snows, but he had 
gained in consequence and, though mild 
and unassuming, felt it. He had always 
been in the habit of entertaining his fair 
friends with a f pretty tales 





number of 
drawn from his varied social experiences, 
and had acquired a fresh stock of very ex- 
citing ones in his travels. But his present 
hearer’s attention was wandering, and her 
smiles unmeaning, and in the very midst 
of a most interesting narrative about his 
encounter with an angry llama, she put an 
aimless question that showed utter igno- 
rance whether it took place in China or 
Peru. Prescott, always amiable, gulped 
down his mortification with the aid of a 
cough, and then followed the lady’s gaze 
to where the distant flash of a scarlet 
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toque might be seen through the thin, leaf- 
less bushes on a low spur of land. 

“That is Lily Carey, is it not?” he asked. 
“How very handsome she is looking to- 
day! She has grown even more beautiful 
than when I went away. By-the-by, is 
that the gentleman she is engaged to?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Why, that is Arend 
Van Voorst! Don’t you know him? She 
is engaged to a Mr. Ponsonby, an English 
settler in South Australia.” 

“T see now that it is Mr. Van Voorst, 
whom I met several times before I left,” 
said Prescott, with unfailing amiability 
even under a snubbing. ‘Then, cheered 
by the prospect of again taking the su- 
perior position, he continued in an impres- 
sive tone: “ But it is not astonishing that 
I should have taken him for Mr. Pon- 
sonby. I believe I had the pleasure of 
meeting that gentleman in Melbourne, 
when I was in Australia, and the resem- 
blance is striking, especially at a little 
distance.” 

“Did you, indeed?” asked Ada, in- 
wardly burning with excitement, but out- 
wardly nonchalant. ‘The remarkable extent 
of Miss Thorne’s knowledge of every one’s 
affairs was not gained by direct questioning, 
which she had found defeated its own ob- 
ject. “It is rather odd you should have 
happened to meet him in Melbourne, for 
he very seldom goes there, and lives on a 
ranche in quite another part of Australia.’’ 

“But I did meet him,” replied Prescott. 
“ He had come to Melbourne on business, 
and I met him at a club dinner — a tall, 
handsome, light-haired man. He sat op- 
posite to me and we did not happen to be 
introduced, but I am certain the name was 
Ponsonby. He took every opportunity of 
paying me attention, and said something 
very nice about American ladies, which 
made me feel sure he must have been 
here. Of course I did not know of Miss 
Carey’s engagement, or I should certainly 
have made his acquaintance.” 

< The engagement was not out then, and 
of course he could not speak of it. Now 
I think of it, Mr. Van Voorst does really 
look a great deal like Mr. Ponsonby’s 
photograph.” 

“T will speak of it to Miss Carey when 
I get an opportunity,” said Prescott, de- 
lighted. “The experiences one has on a 
long journey are singular, Miss Thorne. 
Now as I was telling you — ” 


Ten minutes later the whole crowd were 
gathering round Miss Morgan, who made 
a kind of nucleus for those with homeward 
intentions, when Mr. Avery and Miss 
Thorne came in the most accidental way 
right against Mr. Van Voorst and Miss 
Carey. By what means half the crowd 
already knew what was in the wind, and 
the other half knew that something was, 
we may not inquire. It was not in human 
nature not to look and listen as the four 
exchanged proper greetings. 

“Mr. Avery, Lily, has been telling me 
that he had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Ponsonby in Melbourne,” said Ada, “ and 
thought you would be glad to hear about it.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Lily, quietly, “I 
have had letters written since, of course. 
You were not in Melbourne very lately, 
Mr. Avery?” 

“Last summer — winter, I should say. 
You know, Miss Carey, it is so queer, it is 
winter there when it is summer here, — it 
is very hard to realize it. But it is always 
agreeable to meet those who have really 
seen one’s absent friends, don’t you think 
so?” 

* Oh, very |” 

“Mr. Ponsonby was looking very well 
and in very good spirits. I fancied he 
showed a great interest in American mat- 
ters, which I could not account for. 1 
wish I had known why, that I might have 
congratulated him. I hope you will tell 
him so.” 

“Thank you,” said Lily again. She 
spoke with ease and readiness, but her 
beautiful color had faded, and there was a 
frightened look in her eyes, as of some one 
who sees a ghost invisible to the rest of 
the company. 

“Mr. Avery was struck with Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s resemblance to you, Mr. Van 
Voorst,” said Ada ; “ you cannot be related, 
can you?” 

“Come,” said ,Aunt Sophia, suddenly, 
“what is the use of standing here? I am 
tired of it, for one, and I am going to the 
Ripley’s to get a little warmth into my 
bones, and all who are going to the Wil- 
son’s to-night had better come too. Em- 
mie, you and Bessie mus?, Lily, you and 
Susie and Eleanor had better — you see, 
Mr. Van Voorst, how nice are the grada- 
tions of my chaperonage.” 

“Let me help you up the bank, Miss 
Morgan,” said Arend ; “it is steep here.” 
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“Thank you—come, Mrs. Rhodes. 

Mrs. Ripley isn’t at home, but we shall 

find hot bouillon and bread and butter.” 

“| had better not, thank you. I don’t 
know Mrs. Ripley,” stammered, with chat- 
tering teeth, poor Mrs. Rhodes, shivering 
in her tight jacket and thin boots. 

“You need not know her if you do 
come, as she is out,” said Miss Morgan, 
coolly ; “and if you don’t, you certainly 
won’t, as you will most likely die of pneu- 
monia. Now Fanny may think you a fool 
for doing so, if you like, but I’m not going 
to have her call me a brute for letting you. 
So come before we freeze.” 

Mrs. Rhodes meekly followed her ener- 
getic companion, both gallantly assisted up 
the bank by Arend Van Voorst, who was 
devoted in his attentions till they reached 
the house. He never looked towards Lily, 
who, pale and quiet, walked behind with 
Emmeline Freeman, and as soon as she 
entered the Ripley drawing-room ensconced 
herself, as in a nook of refuge, behjnd the 
table with the big silver bowl, and ladled 
out the bouillon with a trembling hand. 
The young men bustled about with the 
cups, but Arend only took two for the 
older ladies, and went near her no more. 

Not a Ripley was there, thqugh it was 
reported that Tom had been seen on the 
ice that morning and told them all to come 
in, of course. No one seemed to heed 
their absence ; Miss Morgan pulled Mrs. 
Ripley’s own blotting-book towards her 
and scribbled a letter to her friend ; Eleanor 
Carey threw open the piano and college 
songs resounded. Mrs. Rhodes was lost 
in wonder as she shyly sipped her soup, 
rather frightened at Mr. Van Voorst’s at- 
tentions. How could Mrs. Ripley ever 
manage to make her cook send up hot 


soup at such an unheard-of hour? And 
could it be the “thing” to have one’s 
drawing-room in “such a clutter”? She 


tried to take note of all the things lying 
about, unconscious that Miss Morgan was 
noting Aer down in her letter. Then came 
the rapid throwing on of wraps, rushing to 
the station, and a laughing, pell-mell board- 
ing of the train. Mr. Van Voorst had 
disappeared, and Ada Thorne said he was 
going to walk down to Brookline and take 
the next train from there —he was going 
to New York in the night train and wanted 
a walk first. No one else had anything to 
say in the matter, certainly not Lily, who 
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continued to keep near Miss Morgan and 
sat between her and the window, silent all 
the while. As the train neared the first 
station, she jumped up suddenly and has- 
tened toward the door. 

“Why, Lily, what 
“Lily, come back!” “Lily, this is the 
wrong station !’’ resounded after her; but 
as no one was quick enough to follow her, 
she was seen as the train moved on walk- 
ing off alone, with the same scared look 
on her face. 

“There is something very ocd about 
that girl,” said Miss Morgan, as soon as 
she was with her nieces on their homeward 
path. 

“It is only that she feels a little over- 
come,” said Lily’s staunch admirer. “ You 
know what Prescott Avery said about Mr. 
Van Voorst looking like Mr. Ponsonby, 
and I’m sure he does. Don’t you think 
him very like his photograph ?”’ 

“There is a kind of general likeness, 
but I must say that of the two Arend Van 
Voorst looks better fitted to fight his way 
in the bush, while Mr. Ponsonby might 
spend his ten millions, if he had them, 
pleasantly enough. Perhaps the idea is 
what has ‘ overcome’ Lily, as you say.” 

‘Now, auntie, I am sure the resemblance 
might make her feel badly. She has not 
seen Mr. Pansonby for so long, and that 
attracted her to Mr. Van Voorst; and it 
was so unkind of people to say all the 
hateful things they did at the ball.” 

“T must say myself, that she rather over 
does the part of Mrs. Gummidge. It looks 
as if there was something more in it than 
thinking of the ‘ old un.’ If she really is 
so afraid of Mr. Ponsonby, he must look 
more like Arend Van Voorst than this pic- 
ture does. Well— we shall see.” 

Late that afternoon Arend Van Voorst 
walked up Sherburne road _ westward, 
drawn, as so many have been, by the red 
sunset glow that struck across the lake be- 
yond, through the serried ranks of black 
tree trunks, down the long vista underethe 
arching elms. Straight toward the blazing 
gate he walked, but when he came to 
where the road parted, leaving the bright 
ness high and inaccessible above banks of 
pure new snow that looked dark against it, 
and dipping down right and left into val 
leys where the shade of trees, even in win 
ter, was thick and dark,’ he paused a 
moment and then struck into the left-hand 
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road, the one that did not lead toward 
the Careys’ house. It was not till two or 
three hours later that he approached it 
from the other side, warm with walking, 
and having apparently worked off his hes- 
itation, for he did not even slacken his 
pace as he passed up the drive, though he 
looked the house, the place, and the whole 
surroundings over with attentive careful- 
ness. 

The Careys lived in a fascinating house, 
of no particular style, the result of perpet- 
ual additions to the original and now very 
old nucleus. As Mr. Carey’s father had 
bought it fifty years ago, and as his pro- 
genitors for some time further back had 
inhabited a much humbler dwelling, now 
vanished, in the same town, it was called, 
as such things go in America, their “ an- 
cestral home.” It was the despair of 
architects and decorators, who were always 
being adjured to “ get an effect something 
like the Carey house.” ‘The component 
elements were simple enough, and_ the 
principal one was the habit of the Carey 
family always to buy everything they 
wanted and never to buy anything they did 
not want. If Mr. and Mrs. Carey took a 
fancy to a rug, or a chair, or a picture, or 
a book, they bought it then and there, but 
they would go for years without new stair- 
carpets or drawing-room curtains — partly 
because they never had time to go and 
choose them, partly because it was such a 
stupid way to spend money ; it was easier 
to keep the old ones, or use something for 
a substitute that no one had ever thought 
of before, and everybody was crazy to have 
afterwards. 

How much of all this Arend Van Voorst 
took in I cannot tell, but he looked about 
him with the same curiosity after the house 
door had opened and he was in the hall, 
and then as the parlor door opened, and 
he saw Lily rising from her low chair be- 
fore the fire far off at the end of the long, 
low room, a tall white figure standing out 
in pure, cool darkness against the blaze, 
like the snow banks against the sunset. 
He did not know whether he wanted or 
not to see her alone, but on one point 
he was anxious—he wanted to know 
whether he was to be alone with her or 
not. ‘The room was crowded with objects 
of every kind ; two or three dogs and cats 
languidly raised their heads from the sofas 
and ottomans as he passed, and for aught 
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he knew two or three children might be in 
the crowd. Lily had the advantage of 
him ; she knew very well that her mother 
had driven into town with the other girls 
to the Wilsons’ “small and early”’ ; that the 
younger children had been out skating all 
the afternoon and had gone to bed ; that 
the boys were out skating now and would 
not be home for hours yet; and that her 
father, shut into his study with the New 
York stock list, was as safe out of the way 
as if he had been studying hieroglyphics 
at the bottom of the Grand Pyramid. So 
she was almost too unconcerned in manner 
as she held out her hand and said, “ Good 
evening.” 

He took the offered hand absently, still 
looking round the room, and as he took in 
its empty condition, gave a sigh of relief. 
She sat down, with a very slight motion 
toward a chair on the other side of the 
fire. He obeyed mechanically, his eyes 
now fixed on her. If she was lovely in 
her “ old black,’”? how much more was she 
in her “ old white,’”’ put on for the strictest 
home retirement. It was a much washed 
affair, very yellowish and shrunken, and 
clinging to every line of her tall figure, 
grand in its youthful promise. She had 
lost her color, a rare thing for her, and she 
had accentuated the effect of her pale 
cheeks and dark eyelashes with a great 
spray of yellow roses in the bosom of her 
gown. 

“1 thought you had gone to New York,” 
she said, trying to speak lightly. 

“No,” slowly ; “1 could not go without 
coming here first. I must see you once 
at your own home.” ‘Then with an eager 
thrill in his voice, “ He has never been 
here, I believe ?”’ 

“No,” said Lily ; “he was never here.” 

“T have come the first, then; let him 
come when he wants to; I shall not come 
again, to see him and you together.” 

Both sat silently looking into the fire 
for a few moments, which the clock 
seemed to mark off with maddening ra- 
pidity. ‘Then Lily said in a low tone, but 
so clearly that it could have been heard 
all over the room, “If you do not wish to 
see him, he need never come at all.” 


“For God’s sake, Miss Carey!” burst 


out Arend, “show a little feeling in this 
matter. I don’t ask you to feel for me. 
I knew what I was about from the first, 
and I took the risk. But show a little, 
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feign a little, if you must, for him. You 
know I love you. If your Mr. Ponsonby 
were here to fight his own battles for him- 
self, I would go in for a fair fight with 
him, and give and ask no quarter. But— 
but — he is far away and alone, keeping 
faith with you for years. If he has no 
claim on you, he has one on me, and I'll 
not forget it.” 

He paused, but Lily was silent. She 
looked wistful, yet afraid to speak. Some- 
thing of the same strangely frightened look 
was in her eyes that had been there that 
afternoon. Arend, whose emotion had 
reached the stage when the sound of one’s 
own voice is a sedative, went on 
calmly :— 

“ And don’t think I made so much of a 
sacrifice. I am sure now you never loved 


more 


or could have loved me. If you had, 
there would have been some struggle, 
some pleading of old remembrances. 


Your very feeling for me would have roused 
some pity, at least, for him. He has your 
first promise ; I do not ask you to break 
it. You can give him all you have to 
give to any one, and perhaps he may be 
satisfied.”’ 

“You need not trouble yourself about 
Mr. Ponsonby,” said Lily, now cold and 
calm, “ as no such person exists.”’ 

“What!” exclaimed her hearer, in be- 
wildered astonishment. Wild visions of 
the luckless Ponsonby, having heard by 
clairvoyance or sub-marine cable of his 
own pretensions, and having forthwith 
taken himself out of the way by pistol or 
poison, floated through his brain, and he 
went on in an awestruck tone, “ Is he — is 
he dead?” 

“ He never lived ; Mr. Ponsonby, from 
first to last, is a pure piece of fiction. 
Oh, you need not look so amazed; I am 
not out of my senses, I assure you. Ask 
my father, ask my mother, — they will tell 
you the same. And 
for all, just once! You must hear what 
I have to say. I shall never ask you to 
hear me again, and you probably will never 
want to.” 


now, stop! Once 


He looked blankly at her in a state of 


hopeless bewilderment. 

“Oh,” she broke out suddenly, “ you do 
not know — how should you ?— what it is 
to be a girl! to sit and smile, and look 
pleasant while your life is being settled for 
you, and to see some man or other doing his 
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best to make an utter snarl of it, while you 
must wait ready with your ‘If you please,’ 
when he chooses to ask you to dance with 
him or marry him. And to be a pretty 
girl is ten times worse. Every one had set- 
tled ever since I was seventeen that I was 
to marry Jack Allston. Both his family and 
my family took it as a matter of course, 
and liked it well enough, as one likes 
matters of course. I liked it well enough 
myself. I cannot say now that I was ever 
in love with Jack Allston, but he seemed 
bound up in me, and I was very fond of 
him, and thought I should be still more so 
when we were once engaged. All the girls 
in my set expected to marry or be called 
social failures, and where was I ever to 
find a better match in every way than 
Jack? If I had refused him every one 
would have thought that I was mad. I 
had not the least idea of doing so, but 
meanwhile I was in no hurry to be mar- 
ried. I thought it would be nicer to wait 
and have a little pleasure, and I did have 
a great deal, till I was eighteen, then till 
I was nineteen, and so on —” : 
She stopped for a moment, for her voice 
was trembling, but with an effort recovered 
herself and went on more firmly : — 
“Just as people began to look and talk, 
and wonder why we were so slow, and why 
it did not come out, and just as I began 
to think that I had enough of society, and 
that perhaps I ought to be willing to settle 
down, I began to feel, too, that my power 
over him was going, gone. 


The strings 
I had always played upon so easily were 
broken, and though I ran over them in the 
old way, I could not win a sound. I hardly 
had time to feel more than puzzled and 
frightened, when his engagement came out, 
and it was all over. But there! it was the 
kindest way he could have done it. I hate 
to think of some of the things I did and 
said to try if he had indeed ceased to care 
for me; but they were not much, and if I 
had had time I might have done more and 
worse. I was struck dumb with surprise 
like everybody else. My father and mother 
were hurt and anxious, but it was easy to 
reassure them, and without deception. 
I could tell them the truth, but not the 
whole truth. I did not suffer from what 
they supposed. My heart was not broken, 
or even seriously hurt, but oh ! how much 
I wished at times that it had been! Had 
I really loved and been forsaken, I could 
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have sat down by the wayside and asked 
the whole world for pity, without a thought 
of shame. But for what had I to ask pity? 
I was like a rider who had been thrown 
and broken no bones, in so ridiculous a 
way that he excites no sympathy. What 
if he is battered and bruised? If he com- 
plains, people only laugh. I held my 
tongue when my raw places were hit. I 
had the pleasure of hearing that Julia 
Noble had been saying —” and here Lily 
put on Mrs, Allston’s manner to perfection, 
—‘“*T hope poor Miss Carey was not dis- 
appointed. Jack has, I fear, been paying 
her more attention than he ought; but it 
was only to divert comment from me ; dear 
Jack has so much delicacy of feeling where 
I am concerned. — No, don’t say any- 
thing ; let me have done, I will not take 
long. I could not get away from it all, 
and what was I to do? To go on in 
society and play the same game over with 
some one else was unendurable; I was 
getting past the age for that. Susan was 
out and Eleanor coming out, and I felt J 
ought to have taken myself out of their 
way, in the proper fashion. To take up 
art or philanthropy was not in my line. 
The girls I knew were not brought up with 
those ideas and didn’t take to them unless 
they started with being odd or ugly, or 
would own up to a disappointment. My 
place in the world had suited me to per- 
fection, and now it was hateful and no 
other was offered me. 

“It was just at this time that the devil, 
to speak plainly, as I told you I was going 
to, put the idea of poor Mr. Ponsonby into 
my head. An engaged girl is always ex- 
cused from everything else. My lover was 
not here to take up my time, and as I 
could postpone my wedding indefinitely 
whenever I pleased, my preparations need 
not be hurried. I dropped society and 
all the hateful going out, and had deli- 
cious evenings at home with papa when 
I was supposed to be writing my long let- 
ters to Australia. I thought I could drop 
it whenever I liked. I did not know what 
I was doing.” 

“You? Perhaps not !” exclaimed Arend, 
with an exasperating air of superior age ; 
“but your father and mother, — what in 
the name of common-sense were they 
thinking about to allow all this?” 

“Oh, you must not think they liked it ; 
they didn’t. To tell you all the truth, I 


0? 


don’t think they half understood it at first. 
I did not tell them till I had dropped a 
hint of it elsewhere, and I suppose they 
thought I had only given a vague glimpse 
of a possible future lover somewhere in 
the distance. Poor dears! things have 
changed since they were young, and they 
don’t realize that if a man speaks to a girl 
it is in the newspapers the next day. — 
I had not known what I was doing. I 
really have not told as many lies as you 
might think. Full half that you have heard 
about Mr. Ponsonby never came from me 
at all. You don’t know how reports can 
grow, especially when Ada Thorne has the 
lead in them. Not that she exactly in- 
vents things, but a hint from me, and some 
I never meant, would come back all clothed 
in circumstance. I could not wear my old 
pink sash to save my others without hear- 
ing that that tea-rose tint was Mr. Ponson- 
by’s favorite color. Ponsonby grew out of 
my hands as this went on; and really the 
more he outgrew me the better I liked 
him, and indeed I ended by being rather 
in love with him. He had to have so 
many misfortunes, too, and that was a link 
between us.” 

“But,” said her hearer, suddenly, “ did 
not Prescott Avery meet him at Mel- 
bourne ?” 

“Oh, if you knew Prescott, you would 
know that he meets everybody. If it had 
been a Mr. Percival of Java, instead of 
Ponsonby of Australia, he would have re- 
membered him or something about him. 
Still, that was a dreadful moment. I felt 
like Frankenstein when his creature stalks 
out alive. Poor Mr. Ponsonby! I shall 
send him his coup-de-grace by the next 
Australian mail. People will say that I 
did it in the hope of catching you, and 
have failed. Let them—I deserve it. 
And now, Mr. Van Voorst, please to go. 
T have humiliated myself before you enough. 
I said I would tell you the truth, and you 
have heard it all. If you must despise 
me, have pity and don’t show it.” 

Lily’s voice, so clear at first, had grown 
hoarse, and her cheeks were burning in 
a way that caused her physical pain. She 
rose to her feet and stood leaning on the 
back of her chair and looking at the 
floor. 

“Go! and without a word? Do you 
think I have nothing to say? Sit down!” 
—as she made some little motion to go. 
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“T have heard you, and now you must hear 
me.” 

Lily sank unresistingly into her chair, 
while he went on, “ You say girls have a 
hard time; so they do—I have always 
been sorry for them. But don’t you sup- 
pose that men have troubles of their own? 
You say a pretty girl has the worst of it. 
How much better off is the man, who, ac- 
cording to the common talk, has only to 
‘pick and choose’; who walks along the 
row of pretty faces to find a partner for 
the dance or for life, as it happens — it is 
much the same. ‘The blue angel is the 
prettiest and the pink the wittiest; very 
likely he takes the yellow one, who is 
neither, while in the corner sits the white 
one, who would have suited him best, and 
whom he hardly saw at all. If he thinks 
he is satisfied, it is just as well. I was not 
unduly vain nor unduly humble. I knew 
my wealth was the first thing about me in 
most people’s minds, but I was not a mon- 
ster, and a girl might like me well enough 
without it. A woman is not often forced 
into marriage in this country. I had no 
notions of disguising myself, or educating 
a child to marry, as men have done, to be 
loved for themselves alone. What is a 
man’s self? My wealth, my place in the 
world were part of me. I was born with 
them. I should probably find some nice 
girl who appreciated them and liked me 
well enough, and I felt that I ought to give 
some such girl the chance,—and yet — 
and yet — I wanted something more. 

“In this state of mind I met you at the 
ball. Very likely if I had seen you among 
the other girls, I might not have given you 
more than a passing glance ; but I thought 
you were married, and the thrill of disap- 
pointment had as much pleasure as pain, 
for I felt I could have loved. But you 
were not married, only engaged. What’s 
an engagement? It may mean everything 
or nothing. For the life of me I could 
not help trying how much it meant to you. 
What must the man be, I thought, as I sat 
by you on the stairs, whom this girl loves ? 
He should be a hero, and yet, as such 
things go, he’s just as likely to be a noodle. 
You laughed —I could have sworn you 
knew what I was thinking.” 

“Yes! I remember. I was thinking 
how nicely you would do for a model for 
my Ponsonby,” Lily said. Their eyes met 
for a moment with a swift flash of intelli- 
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gence, but the light in hers was quenched 
with hot, unshed tears. 

“No laugh ever sounded more fancy 
free! I felt as if you challenged me ; and 
if he had been here I would have taken 
up the challenge —he or I, once for all. 
But he was alone and far away, and I 
cold not take his place. Why did I meet 
you on the pond, then? why did I come 
here to-night? Because I wanted to see 
if I could not go a little further with you. 
I wanted something to remember, a look, 
a tone, a word, that ought not to have 
been given to any man but your promised 
husband; something I could not have 
asked if I had hoped to be your husband. 
My magnanimity toward Ponsonby, you 
see, did not go the length of behaving to 
his future wife with the respect I would 
show my own.” 

“You have shown how much you de- 
spise me,” said Lily, springing to her feet, 
her hot tears dried with hotter anger, but 
her face white again. ‘That might have 
been spared me. I suppose you think I 
deserve it. Very well, I do, and you need 
not stay to argue the matter. Go!” 

“Go! Why I should be a fool to go 
now, and you would be — well, we will call 
it mistaken —to let me. After we have 
got as far as we have, it would be absurd 
to suppose we can go back again. We 
know each other now better than nine- 
tenths of the couples who have been mar- 
ried a year. I don’t ask you to say you 
love me now ; I am very sure you can, and 
I know I can love you — infinitely —” 

“ Oh, but — but you said you would not 
take his place — Mr. Ponsonby’s. Can 
you let every one think you capable of 
such an act of meanness? And if you 
could not respect me as your wife, how 
can you expect others to? Can we ap- 
pear to act in a way to deserve contempt 
without despising each other?” 

“There will be a good deal that is un- 
pleasant about it, no doubt; but every 
one’s life has some unpleasantness. It 
would be worse to let a dream, even a 
dream of honor, come between us and 
our future. You made a mistake and 
underestimated its consequences, but it 
would be foolish to lose the substance of 
happiness because we have lost the shadow. 
We will live it down together and be glad 
it is no worse.”’ 

“But I have been so wrong, so very 
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wrong —I have too many faults ever to 
make any one happy.” 

“Of course you have faults, but I know 
the worst of them and can put up with 
them. I have plenty of my own which 
you may be finding out by this time. I 
am very domineering — you will have to 
promise to obey me, and I shall keep you 
to it; and then I can, under provocation, 
be furiously jealous.” 

“ You are not jealous of Jack Allston?” 
she whispered. 

“ Jealous of old Jack? Oh, no! I shall 
keep my jealousy for poor Mr. Ponsonby.” 

Society had been so often agitated by 
Lily Carey’s affairs that it took with com- 
parative coolness the tidings that she was 
to be married to Arend Van Voorst in six 
weeks. Miss Morgan said she supposed 
Lily was tired of ‘ engagements,” and 
wanted to be married this time. Her 
niece Emmeline shed tears over “ poor 
Mr. Ponsonby,” and refused to act as 
bridesmaid at his rival’s nuptials ; and 
in spite of her aunt’s scoldings and Lily’s 
entreaties, and all the temptations of the 
bridesmaids’ pearl “lily” brooches and 
nosegays of Easter lilies, arranged a visit 
to her cousins in Philadelphia to avoid 
being present. Miss ‘Thorne had no such 
scruples, and it is to her the world owes a 
lively account of the wedding ; how it was 
fixed at so early a date lest “poor Mr. 
Ponsonby” should hurry over to forbid 
the bans, and how terribly nervous Lily 
seemed lest he might, in spite of the abso- 
lute impossibility, and though Ponsonby, 
true gentleman to the last, never troubled 
her then or after. 

“ Poor Mr. Van Voorst, I should say !’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Jack Allston. ‘* I am sure 
he is the one to be pitied. But do tell 
me all the presents that have come in, for 
Jack says I must give them something 
handsome after such a present as he gave 
me when we were married.” 

Mrs. Van Voorst received the tidings of 
her son’s approaching marriage rather 
doubtfully. “*Yes—the Careys were a 
very nice family; she knew Mrs. Carey 
was an Arlington, and her mother a Berke- 
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ley, and his mother — but — Miss Carey 
was very handsome, she had heard — with 
the Berkeley style of beauty and the Ar- 
lington manner, but—but— She did 
not mind their being Unitarians, for many 
of the very best people were, in Boston, 
but — but — but — indeed, my dear Arend, 
IT have heard a good deal about her that I 
did not altogether like. I hope it may not 
be true — about her keeping Jack Allston 
hanging on for years, as a fts-ad/er to that 
young Englishman she was engaged to all 
the while — and finally throwing him over 
—and now she has thrown over this Mr. 
Ponsonby too !”’ 

“Will you do just one thing for me, dear 
mother,” asked her son; “ will you forget 
all you have heard about Lily, and judge 
her by what you see?” 

Mrs. Van Voorst had never refused 
Arend anything in his life, and could not 
now. By what magic Lily, in their very 
first interview, won over the good lady is 
not known, but afterwards no mother-in- 
law’s heart could have withstood the 
splendid son and heir with which she en- 
riched the Van Voorst line. The young 
Van Voorsts were allowed by all their 
friends to be much happier than they 
deserved to be. Long after the gossip 
over their marriage had ceased, and it was 
an old story even to them, Arend was still 
in love with his wife. Lily was interesting ; 
she had that quality or combination of 
qualities impossible to analyze, which wins 
love where beauty fails, and keeps it when 
goodness tires. Her own happiness was 
more simple’in its elements. She was 
better off than most women, and knew it — 
the last, the crowning gift, so often lacking 
to the fortunate of earth. She thought 
her husband much too good for her, 
though she never told him so. Nay, 
sometimes when she was a little fretted 
by his exacting disposition, for Arend was 
a strict martinet in all social and house- 
hold matters and, as he had said, would be 
minded, she would sometimes more or less 
jestingly tell him that perhaps after all she 
had made a mistake in not keeping faith 
with “ poor Mr. Ponsonby.” 























1 The name given by the Siberian exiles to the cuckoo, according to Mr. Kennan in 
Convict Mines of Kara. The old convict in Siberia hears the cuckoo’s 


his account of the 
call in the spring. 


GENERAL KUKUSHKA’! 
By Laura FE. Richards. 


Rage eyeeot Kukushka, my General, 
The winter is past ; 

In the scant budding woods and the meadows 
Spring lightens at last ; 

And over the pale sterile hills 
Of the Sorrowful Land, 

Clear-piercing and shrilly, comes ringing 
Thy word of command. 


Kukushka! Kukushka, my General, 
I sit in the sun; 
It warms my old blood, that so sluggish 
And sullen did run ; 
The life stirs anew in my pulses; 
They beat strong and free ; 
And I long to be up and away 
To the forest and thee. 


Kukushka! Kukushka, my General, 
Be silent to-day ! 

No more shall my feet lightly follow 
The oft-trodden way ; 

No more shall I feel on my forehead 
The touch of the breeze, 

As it hushes and stirs and caresses 
The low-laughing trees. 


How many a time, at thy bidding, 
I’ve stol’n through the dark, 
O’er the dry trodden ground where my footstep 
Left never a mark, — 
Past the dull-nodding sentry, who saw but 
One gray shade the more 
Flit past, where so oft the gray hemlock 
Had fooled him before. 
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Then the run, stooping low, through the meadow, 
Close under the wall, 

Down the dell where Ivan, where my son, 
In the death-swoon did fall. 

(He was chained to the gang — no escape ! 
He had always been ill; 

And my heart leaped for joy when they told me 
His brave heart was still.) . 


Up the hill, then, that ’gainst the gray dawn 
Like a monster lay flat ; 

O’er flints, where each step left a blood-drop — 
What matter for that? 

Till at last, till at last, like a child 
On its mother’s warm breast, 

I flung myself down in the forest, 
Was free, and at rest. 


Kukushka! Kukushka, my General, 
What mattered it then 
That the winter must come, and must bring me 
The fetters again? 
The scourging, the prison, the torture, — 
Who gave them a thought? 
All these, and an hour with thee, 
Not too dearly were bought. 


But now, but to-day, little General, 
[ sit in the sun: 
Not again shall the wild way be traversed, 
The refuge be won; 
For shattered, for withered and broken, 
A lightning-struck tree, 
All silent I sit in the sunshine, 
And listen to thee. 


Kukushka! Kukushka, my General, 
In mercy be still! 

Ah! call me no more from the woodland, 
No more from the hill. 

I salute! see! it shakes like an aspen, 
The battered old hand. 

I salute, but I rise not to follow 
Thy word of command. 
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By 


E is old and decrepit, and it cannot 
H be many years now before he must 

die ; but my wife and I both feel 
as if the bottom would drop out of our 
domestic life with his expiring breath. He 
has been our mascot all through. If it 
were not for him, we should never have 
been married, —I am confident of that. 
Of course he has had his own dog-like 
methods of proceeding, which with few 
exceptions have been entirely unorthodox ; 
but they have been effectual, and that is 
what we really care about. 

This is the way he introduced us in the 
first place. Marion was a summer boarder 
at the Pine Hill House. I was a young 
lawyer of the village. We were passing 
over Horton’s Bridge in opposite direc- 
tions. Upon the ground at my right and 
her left was a seething mass. Our mascot 
—his name is Brush —was «underneath, 
and a big, cowardly bull-dog was merci- 
lessly chewing his ear. My blood was up 
in a moment, and I should certainly have 
interfered, even if Marion had hot been 
there to implore my assistance. She says 
now, that she was perfectly cool and calm ; 
but I call it neither calm nor cool to clutch 
a stranger by the arm and shriek hysteri- 
cally, “ Heartless man, will you stand by 
and see my dog meet death at those 
hands?” 

Those hands were teeth, and I didn’t 
know he was her dog, nor even who she 
was ; but as I leaped in the direction of 
her pointing finger, I thought she was the 
most beautiful creature I had ever seen, 
and I think so still, though she declares 
that I over-estimate her charms. 

I grabbed the bull-dog by the collar 
from behind, and held him in mid-air, 
kicking, long after Brush and the angelic 
vision in gauzy blue with fluttering ribbons 
and things sank from my horizon. 

“God bless her,” I gasped, forgetting 
to put down the dog till he clawed my leg ; 
“what eyes she has,—and what a grip! 
I believe my arm is black and blue.” 

I determined to know her. Accordingly 
I played as sweetly as I could upon the 
dowager Morris and her daughter Lulu, 


Violette Hall. 


who were the moving spirits of the Pine 
Hill, and I am afraid I laid more pounds 
of Huyler’s candy at those ladies’ feet 
than was honorable. But at any rate they 
invited me to a picnic at High Falls, and 
she was there. 

Somehow other men had not entered 
into my calculations ; and in anticipation 
I wandered for hours alone with the object 
of my new adoration, through mossy glades 
and all those romantic places. In reality 
J found the woods swarming with natty 
chaps in picturesque rigs, the sort of fel- 
lows who dabble in stuff ladies affect, such 
as poetry and art. 

I graduated from Harvard when I was 
only nineteen, and have never been con- 
sidered quite a fool, but I don’t seem to 
take to fripperies or fripperies: to me, as I 
wish I did and wish they did. It was the 
natty fellows who strolled through mossy 
glades alone with the objects of adoration. 
They spouted poetry; they sang bits of 
popular melodies; above all they told 
droll anecdotes. The ladies exclaimed 
periodically, “ How fortunate we are to 
have Mr. Van Vost with us!” ‘ What an 
addition Mr. Wilder is !” or “ Do listen to 
Clarence Heywood!” It fell to my lot 
to help the chaperones over the stiles and 
to carry more of the younger ladies’ wraps 
than I comfortably could, besides fetching 
water from the spring, though I would 
gladly have paid some one to perform 
these offices. 

It was during my last excursion to the 
spring that I made a vow to appear in an- 
other light than scullion before the sun set 
that night, cost me what it would. I had 
lifted my body, straining in every muscle 
under the weight of an abnormally large 
pail filled to the brim, to see in a cosey 
nook above me, Harry Van Vost reading 
from a blue and gold volume which my 
sickened soul felt to be poetry. She was 
listening. I could think of nothing that 
would be entertaining for me to repeat to 
her, for I had decided to get her alone a 
few minutes at least, if I had to massacre 
all the other men in order to do it. The 
pieces I had spoken in school, Horatus 
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at the Bridge, and Thanatopsis, wouldn’t 
do. Of late, verse had not been much in 
my line, except a few dialect poems of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s ; and they seemed 
more inappropriate than Horatius. But 
suddenly I remembered a certain unwilling 
pilgrimage I had made to the Water Color 
Exhibition, the February before, with my 
cousin Florence ; and in that direful mo- 
ment I determined to launch out as an art 
critic. 

Later, when we were gathering up our 
traps preparatory to going over to meet 
the carriages at Lime Rock, Brush rubbed 
against me feelingly. This attracted Mari- 
on’s attention. “He remembers you as 
his rescuer. Dear old Brush! How can 
we ever thank you?” 

I never loved any animal as I loved 
Brush at that moment. I felt somehow as 
if she had called me dear, and glowed 
hotly under her tender voice. 

We moved slowly off together, Brush 
trotting between us. My feet seemed not 
to plod over damp pine needles, but to 
have wings upon them and to be soaring 
through ethereal spaces. I have since 
learned that men wofully in love as I was, 
frequently experience this form of delusion, 


though at the time I considered it phe-, 


nomenal. ‘The sensation lasted but a few 
minutes, however. A blighting frost spread 
over me. I was not making myself agree- 
able,—and I must. But what if she were 
an artist herself? She might, for all I 
knew, be a leader among painters, and 
perhaps would bury me at the outset with 
technicalities. Still, a man must take his 
risks in anything worth winning, and I 
began : 

“Do you like water-colors ?” 

She looked up eagerly. “Are you an 
artist ?”’ 

i was very red about the ears by this. 

““ No—not exactly. But I knowa good 
thing in water-colors when I see it.”’ 

She fell upon me with a host of interro- 
gations and assertions that I swear no man 
could have foreseen. 

“Isn’t Smedly grand? How strong and 
original he is! Are you fond of Church? 
I am, passionately. I prefer the native 
article to stay indigenous and to eschew 
foreign schools as they would evil. There, 
you're laughing. I see you don’t agree 
with me.” 


My brain reeled. Another crucial mo- 
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ment had arrived. I must speak. One 
name danced through my memory. I 
could not be positive whether I had really 
seen it in Florence’s catalogue, or only 
upon play-bills ; but I thought I was right. 
It was risk number two, that was all. 

«Crane is a great fellow with his brush,” 
I called, in a high, excited voice. 

“Bruce Crane! Yes, I am very fond of 
him. But it makes me shiver even in this 
temperature, to think of his cold, dreary 
landscapes.” I was shivering, though less 
from what I was remembering about his 
landscapes than from what I was not re- 
membering. 

“Don’t you think Robert Blum very 
clever?” she went on. It was idle to at- 
tempt anything further. I might as well 
unmask at once, I thought, in my despera- 
tion, and let her know that I could not tell 
the difference between a tea-store chromo 
and a Raphael. But how could I ac- 
knowledge myself a cheat to the woman I 
loved ?— that was the question. My jaws 
seemed locked as if in death, when Brush, 
bless his dear old doggish heart, leaped 
after a robin. 

“Brush, Brush,” she called. ‘ He must 
not catch that bird. Don’t let him!” 

There was little danger, but I did not 
need a second invitation to liberty. My 
artistic shackles fell from me ; through the 
laurel bushes I tore after Brush, —a free 


man. Down hills, through valleys, up 
banks, we sped. Why, or for what, we 
knew not. We seemed to be children 


again,— or puppies. If I had thrown 
myself between roaring lions I could not 
have felt more a hero, in that I was doing 
her bidding. More blissfully my own I 
had never been than now, that I was liber- 
ated from myself. The chase over, we 
toiled slowly back to Marion. 

“T saved the bird,” I carolled cheerily 
from a distance. 

“The bird?” she said abstractedly. 
“Oh, yes, thank you.”’ ‘Then she turned 
her head and I saw, framed among the 
pink and white laurel bushes, the loath- 
some face of Van Vost. “I can’t think 
what comes next to, ‘May wreaths that 
bound me, June needs must sever,’” she 
went on. The ass knew every bit of the 
gibberish, and repeated it word for word. 

Presently Mrs. Morris swooped down 
upon us, tired and cross. She asked me 
to give her my arm. I intended only to 
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lend it to her for a little while, but she 
kept it until we reached the carriages at 
Lime Rock. I made another vow as I 
drove home in the gloaming, seated be- 
tween Mrs. Morris and Van Vost’s mother ; 
it was to be myself, and myself only, from 
that day forth, for better, for worse. 

My intimacy with Brush increased from 
the hour of the chase in exact proportion 
to the deceit which kept us running in the 
woods long after the bird had flown away. 
There was a tacit understanding between 
us, and he seemed ‘to read my deepest 
secrets as though they were emblazoned in 
dog-language upon my back. The morn- 
ing after the picnic, I met him as I came 
from the village bank. He was evidently 
overjoyed to see me, and followed in my 
footsteps directly to the office, where he 
insisted upon remaining until I, knowing 
that his mistress would be distressed by 
his absence, took him back to the hotel. 
We found her reading in a shady corner 
of the piazza, with a lot of girls about her. 
She came forward to greet us, with a fin- 
ger shut in her book to keep the place. 

It was Corinne in the original, and she 
told me she translated a little every morn- 
ing to keep her French brushed up, which 
I thought very studious. The other girls 
were devouring flashy novels. She tried 
to make her reproof to Brush in a severe 
tone, but it is impossible to convert honey 
into stone ina moment. Again I felt as 
if her cooing voice were speaking me dear. 

For several mornings after this first visit, 
when Brush came to me at exactly the 
same hour, and I returned him at exactly 
the same hour, she was in the same spot 
on the piazza, with the same girls about 
her, and Corinne in her lap. She said it 
would take her all summer to read it at 
the rate she was translating. But after my 
daily calls grew into a regular occurrence, 
she was generally found upon a rustic seat 
some distance from the hotel; the 
“grounds” of the Pine Hill House are 
spacious and romantic. I was delighted 
that chance should serve me such a gra- 
cious turn, for the bench was a broad one, 
and I could sit beside her an hour or two, 
together looking over the Hudson. Brush 
lay at our feet. I did not say very much 
during all this blissful time, but my soul 
spoke to Marion’s, and Marion’s to mine. 
The period of joy measured two weeks and 
one day. 
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A change came which, at first, was more 
agreeable thar -ne silent téte-a-tétes. Brush 
ceased to visit my cffice, but lost himself 
regularly every morning. At the hour 
when we had been accustomed to appear 
together, Marion grew anxious about him 
and despatched a note to me, begging to 
learg if I knew aught of his whereabouts. 
Then I would go to her, and a serious in- 
terview would be held, which always ended 
in our scouring the surrounding country in 
solicitous pursuit. Zhose delicious wander- 
ings through mossy glades I found to be 
more poignant joys in realization than in 
anticipation. Together we picked slender 
sprays of fern to slip between the pages of 
Corinne, that they might be pressed, and 
come out “quite natural and fresh.” I 
tore down great branches of wild clematis, 
to watch her pinning them, with graceful 
bending of her neck, at her waist. I felt 
the pressure of her gloved hand, as I 
helped her over fallen tree-trunks and 
shallow pools. I saw her eyes sparkle 
with pleasure at each sweet bird-note. 
The moments, the hours, slipped by in 
quiet ecstacy, when suddenly she would 
catch up her sun-umbrella and go prodding 
with its long handle underneath the leaf- 
mould, as if she expected to unearth the 
dog by this dear, womanish performance. 
Once or twice, the object of our wander- 
ings somehow altogether slipped from our 
memories, and it was not until we had left 
the grove and struck out into the turnpike, 
that we recollected ; when we turned back 
and called loudly, “ Brush! Brush!” be- 
sides looking in many nooks and crannies. 
We never saw a trace of him in our 
searches, but invariably when we returned 
to the hotel we found him basking in the 
sun close to our rustic seat, as if he had 
not left it. He always gave us a knowing 
glance, and sometimes I fancied I detected 
a sly wink; but clearly that must have 
been hallucination. ‘The second period 
of joy measured two weeks and three days. 

Another change came. One _ sultry 
morning in August, the usual letter of in- 
quiry failed to reach me. Man-like I made 
myself believe that the messenger had gone 
astray, and the customary hour found me 
plodding through the hot gravel of the 
hotel carriage drive. The sun streamed 
mercilessly upon my back, but my brain 
was busy with thoughts of damp moss and 
thick foliage. Suddenly my attention was 
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stunned by a glimmer of white through the 
cedar trees of ‘ Lovers’ walk,” which im- 
mediately took the form of Marion in a 
light summer gown. At her side strolled 
Van Vost. Their backs were turned, and 
they soon disappeared out of the grounds, 
through a side entrance, into the street 
beyond. 

Love is more insane than insanity. | 
said to myself that I had been used only 
as a stop-gap during Van Vost’s absence ; 
that I should not be expected upon future 
woodland expeditions ; that I had been a 
fool, but, thank Heaven, my eyes were open 
at last. Now was the time to take the 
western tour I had planned before Marion 
came upon the carpet. I would not stay 
to witness Van Vost’s triumph, but the 
first morning train should carry me out of 
sight of her false face. 

I went to my rooms and began prepara- 
tions for the journey. A half-dozen collars, 
long ago discarded as out of vogue, one 
patent-leather slipper, a box of parlor 
matches, and a pair of winter trousers, I 
laid in my steamer-trunk, which I strapped 
securely ; after which I put on my best 
hat and walked rapidly to my office, when 
I remembered that I had had no lunch, 
but did not go back for it. The next few 
hours I spent in writing sonnets to Mari- 
on’s faithlessness, and in accumulating 
unholy epithets about the name of Van 
Vost. Afterward I read, at breakneck 
pace, thirty pages of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, beginning with the sentence, 
Marion is false, and ending with the 
same. 

Shadows fell upon my floor. I looked 
dejectedly across the street at three bloom- 
ing girls. One of them I recognized as 
the object of my —I hardly know whether 
to write love or hate. She was accompa- 
nied by Brush, who rubbed vigorously 
against her as if to attract her attention to 
the situation. But she passed quietly on. 
In a moment I heard the dog scratching 
at my door. I opened it-cordially, for I 
still loved him, although I felt abused by 
his mistress. During the period of his 
daily visits to me, Marion had frequently 
tied a note to his collar, a little reminder 
of a book I was to lend her or some other 
office she wished me to perform. I grimly 
determined to return a missive to her by 
this means, a gay one, as though I were 
happy in leaving her. It ran thus : — 


DEAR Miss LAWRENCE: 

The first western train will bear me to California 
—a delightful trip I have long anticipated. Feel 
as if I ought to be sorry to leave, but cannot 
work up any regret. Will not find time to see 
you to say good by. Make Van Vost take good 
care of you while I am gone. 

In a whirl of joyful anticipation, 
D. 


I missed the first train. I cannot say 
that I overslept, for I did not close my 
eyes that night; but, at any rate, No. 4 
went without me, and I said to myself, 
I will go at 3.10. At six minutes past 
eleven, a messenger brought me a note 
from Marion, saying she wished to consult 
me about a picnic the hotel people were 
getting up, but not a word of my journey. 

I hurried to the Pine Hill House. Marion 
sat upon our rustic seat, with a heavenly 
smile on her lips and a look in her eyes I 
would have staked my life upon as not far 
from tender. About two feet from her 
tiny prunella boots, I saw in the long grass 
my letter, with the unbroken seal turned 
upward. How that dog rid himself of it I 
do not pretend to know, but I blessed him 
with my whole heart. Over it I placed 
my foot — over the note, I mean, not over 
my heart. 

“How could I have missed you yester- 
day?” she began. 

I ground the note into the soft earth ; the 
cruel words, “ cannot work up any regret,” 
pelting like hailstones upon my conscience. 

“I started out at the hour when you gen- 
erally come ” — here a deep red mounted 
to her raven ringlets, and the note went 
two inches deeper — “ with the hope of 
meeting you. I had to attend hurriedly 
to a legal matter and wanted your advice. 
Mr. Van Vost joined me, but he was not 
able to help me in the least.””. A few min- 
utes more and that note would be posted 
in China. “I had just received a perplex- 
ing telegram from my lawyer and did not 
know what answer to send.” 

“ Let me assist you now,” I implored, 
feeling like a compound of thief, drunkard, 
and assassin. 

“ Oh, that is all satisfactorily arranged,” 
she smiled. “ In my ignorance I stumbled 
upon the right solution, as one often does. 
But, by the way, you will explore Ramshorn 
Creek with us to-morrow, will you not?” 

To myself I said, “ Brush, you are my 
patron saint from this day forth.” ‘To her 
I said, “ I will.” 
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We went up Ramshorn Creek in row- 
boats. The smaller ones carried but two 
passengers, besides baskets and shawls, 
the larger ones, some of them, upwards of 
six or eight. We were in a small boat, 
Marion and I. She sat in the stern with 
Brush laying his forepaws on her shoulder 
in an awkward embrace. I was on the 
nearest seat, with the oars in my hands, 
though we were floating with the rising 
tide. Love blinded my eyes; she had 
become but a filmy vision ; love deadened 
the sound of lapping waves and buzzing 
insects ; love pierced my heart ; love held 
me spell-bound. Then suddenly and softly 
a tender voice pronounced the words I 
would have uttered : — 

“T love you. I love you.” 

“You do, my darling?” I cried, leap- 
ing to her side. 

She put out her hand to stay me; her 
face was dyed in crimson. 

“How can you? I was speaking to 
Brush.” 
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” O my orphan nece, Barbary Church, 
.? my patch flock bed and boulster 
with 2 paire of sheets, 2 blancoates, 
a cotton rug, 1 paire of kitterminster cur- 
tains and vallance, 1 cheesplate, 6 porrin- 
gers, 6 pewter plates, 1 iron pot, 1 brass 
skellet, 2 comly suits of apparl —1 for 
working dayes, another for Sabbath dayes, 
with 2 paire of shoes, Culpeper’s dispen- 
satory with 3 other small books. Thes are 
for her alone. I give her the use of the 
farm wile she is a single woman. When 
she has chose to marry, she will brake 
the seal on the paper I have given her 
and see to whom the farm goes. I leav 
Asa Whiting in care of all, but Barbary 
need not ask his advise nor yelde to 
him.” 

Barbary slowly read her aunt’s legacy in 
the fading light, and kissed the signature 
with a burst of tears. Poor Aunt Lydia! 
worked out and laid away just when she 
held the farm clear, and days of ease were 
dawning! Barbary felt a longing to efface 
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But the spell was broken. My tongue 
was loosened, and my strong right arm. 
It did not take many minutes to make her 
confess, with her cheek pressed close to 
mine, that, though she had said Brush, she 
meant me. 


I wrote this to present to her on the an- 
niversary of our wedding ; but she regrets 
my not having consulted her, as she thinks 
she might have added some “ touches ”’ to 
advantage. This is one: the gown she 
wore the day we first met was blue grena- 
dine, trimmed with piece ribbon. Also, I 
should have used her Christian or surname, 
and not “ her” and “she,” as I have ; and 
prunella boots and ringlets have long been 
out of vogue ; and although I may not be 
bookish in one way, I could tell Van Vost 
things about law -and the sciences that 
would make him stare. I insist that all 
that is unimportant ; but she says it is not 
unimportant. 
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herself and live out the desires of that 
barren life. 

Old Hannah sat dozing by the window, 
and Barbary softly drew in the blind to 
break the air, as her aunt would have done. 
The evening breeze had risen with the 
moon and stirred a world of possibility 
with the scents and sounds one could not 
stop to realize intheday. The cattle were 
settling to their rest with low, contented 
cries, and a calf her aunt had petted ran 
to meet Barbary as she left the house, 
rubbing its nose against her hand and 
biting at her apron. She put her arm 
around its neck and stood upon a hillock 
to look down on the farms of Barrington. 
The river linked in and out the fields like 
a glittering chain, and where they lay upon 
the hills the moon pointed out their prom- 
ise with coal patches of light and shade. 
Barbary felt the pain of unshared pleasure, 
and tears stood in her eyes. 

Yield to Deacon Whiting indeed ! Aunt 
Lydia need not have added her caution. 
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Had she forgotten the beginning of their 
enmity,-when Barbary, a child, had fas- 
tened a gaudy pinwheel on the bald front 
of the meeting-house, and Asa Whiting, a 
stripling then, had torn it.down, witha red 
face, crying that the witches were not all 
dead yet? She had never given a gleeful 
laugh in the town, nor vented her liveliness 
in a gay run or bedecked dress, that she 
had not seemed to feel his questioning 
eyes. Barbary did not agree to his being 
too young for deaconship. She had asked 
her aunt once if it was hard to tell whether 
his father were older when the latter was 
alive, and if it would not have been a 
pleasure to them to burn their héart’s 
dearest for conscience’ sake. ‘To her sur- 
prise she had been answered sharply, and 
Aunt Lydia had turned away as if she were 
wounded. 

The calf ceased its gentle playing, and 
pulling from Barbary’s hand, darted off. 
Barbary started as a tall shadow fell across 
the grass, it was so like Aunt Lydia’s — 
the same broad, high shoulders, the same 
long, strong arms. 

“T have come,” said Deacon Whiting, 
“to tell you a company of gypsies are 
lying for the night by the near bend of the 
river.” 

“T thank you,” said Barbary, stiffly, 
thinking he might have taken off his hat, 
or at least touched it, to a mourner. 

“TI can rest in the barn with the boy,” 
he said. 

“Oh no!” said Barbary, quickly. “We 
have no fear. The locks are strong and 
the dogs are true. Deacon Whiting,” 
she added, “I pray you will not have us 
on your mind. I think from this, Aunt 
Lydia did not mean you to be burdened.” 

She took from her bosom her copy of 
the will and pointed to its last sentence. 
He read it in silence, looked Barbary 
gravely for a moment in the face, raised 
his hat, and left her. When she had made 
the round of the place and seen to its 
safety, she found Hannah examining with 
great interest, by her candle’s light, a great, 
roughly cut bone whistle the Deacon had 
given her. Barbary laughed, but she was 
not merry at heart. 


The sun rose to find the gypsies gone, 
taking nothing but what they had brought. 
There was a rumor, however, of the sod 
by the Church farm-yard gates being torn 
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up by horses’ hoofs, and of Deacon Whit- 
ing going early in the day to have a wound 
dressed, and bruises assuaged with herbs, 
by Jim the Piper, on the Sheffield road. 
Nothing but necessity could have brought 
those two together. Barbary did not care 
to believe the tale, nor to think of the 
Deacon with no womankind to care for 
him. At noon she sent a message asking, 
if it were not too great an encroachment 
on the Deacon’s time, for his advice on 
the sowing of a certain field. Answer 
came that the matter would be attended 
to, and the Deacon’s arm was indeed 
bound up. 

Barbary put the living-room in spotless 
order, and quickly donned the suit of 
“Sabbath dayes’ apparl.” Her snowy 
kerchief and cuffs turned back upon her 
black dress gave color to her thick sun- 
bleached hair, which she fastened high 
beneath a tall black comb. Her dark- 
lashed eyes were drooped demurely as 
became her position of dignity, when she 
went to meet the mail-carrier at the gate. 
He had a package too large for the post- 
box there. Barbary’s face flushed as she 
opened the bundle of seed, and read the 
explicit directions for its use in Deacon 
Whiting’s writing. Doubling it under her 
arm, she sent the gate whirring back, and 
stepped into the road. ‘The Whiting farm 
lay a short way up the road, and she made 
towards its post-box. She was almost 
there, when her heart stood still with terror. 

With more muscle than many a town- 
bred man, a life-long familiarity with all 
farm belongings, and a hardy pride that 
hid fear, there was one sound that found 
Barbary Church as helpless as a babe. 
She stood in the middle of the road, and 
heard the paralyzing roar of a great white 
bull as he came thundering towards her, 
with bent head and dilated nostrils. Her 
kerchief and hair and the shining of the 
comb in the sun were like beacon lights. 
She was but half conscious that a horseman 
stooped and lifted her to his saddle, and 
gently turned her face to his shoulder, 
though she seemed to know that the arm 
that held her was bandaged. 

Deacon Whiting drove the brute, with 
the hay-fork in his hand, within a stone 
wall and dropped its bars, then turned his 
horse to the Church farm-house door, and 
lightly lifted Barbary to its doorstep. She 
quickly laid her hand upon the horse’s 
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bridle. “You would have come in with 
Aunt Lydia and let her thank you,” she 
said. 

“T have no claim for thanks,” he an- 
swered, “and Aunt Lydia is not here.” 

Barbary looked up at him with pleading 
eyes. 

“T have lost both seed and directions,” 
she said. 

Asa Whiting slowly alighted and tied his 
horse. 

“ I did not think,” she said, when the lat 
ter was safely ensconced in Aunt Lydia’s 
high-backed chair by the window, his in- 
valid arm supported on the sill by Cu/pep- 
er’s Dispensatory and perhaps the smaller 
books, — “I did not think, considering 
Aunt Lydia’s request of you, that I should 
have to go after you as well as send for 
you.” 

A strange shyness came over Barbary, 
though the deacon’s churchly coat was 
wanting, his head uncovered, and she saw 
his dark hair curled and waved above his 
forehead in a youthful and worldly way. 
He had stretched out his long limbs rest- 
fully, and was quietly watching the com- 
forts of the room. When Barbary made her 
inconsistent plaint, he involuntarily smiled. 
So unaccustomed was he to do so that his 
erect head drooped, his eyes sought the 
ground, and the firm lines of his mouth 
grew sensitive and uncertain. Barbary 
seized Hannah’s idle needle and the near- 
est object for its service. To her confusion 
she found herself mending a braid on the 
deacon’s hat. But Barbary was deter- 
mined the visit should be a success. She 
questioned and listened with eager docility 
on all the points of planting and crops. 

It certainly was a little hard that, offer- 
ing such humility, Barbary should be left 
in ungracious silence for weeks after. 


One of the town’s three selectmen died 
that year, and on a day in June the elec- 
tion for a new one took place. Barbary’s 
friends lured her from her crocks of cream 
and churning. 

‘*You must not let the name of Church 
die out in town affairs. Your aunt would 
not have it so,” they said. 

However, Barbary would go no nearer 
to the town hall than the bridge above it. 
She sat there with young companions, her 
arms filled as theirs, with flowers, to greet 
the successful candidate, for the choice 
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was to be from the younger generation. 
She saw the meeting crowd down the hall 
steps, and the salutations were all for Asa 
Whiting. He received them and the gay 
flower pelting with a geniality and grace 
she had not expected.  Barbary’s arms 
held the richest hoard of daisies, sweet 
mallow, and wreaths of button-bush, but 
she clasped them close. 

“Say, Barbary Church,” cried some 
one, “do you want toll for your fiow- 
em?” 

“YT am thinking,” she answered, “ of 
headless Indians dancing round a farm- 
house with their heads in their hands. I 
have no wreaths for their funeral feast.” 

Now, there was a saying in the town, 
that the Whiting farm was the only one in 
Jarrington gotten by the red man’s death, 
and that the house was haunted as Barbary 
had said. Some folks liked to add that 
the family’s marked philanthropy to the 
Indian was but poor reparation, when they 
lived and held office by the Indian’s land. 

Asa Whiting passed Barbary Church 
with a quiet face, but she had seen his 
hands clench as they were clasped behind 
his back. She slipped through the crowd 
and made her way home across the fields 
with a heavy step. She sat down in a 
quiet stretch of pines and laid her head 
upon her flowers. She looked up without 
surprise when steps drew near and the 
new selectman appeared before her; but 
she threw her flowers in his way. He 
turned upon her sharply. 

“‘T wish you would have done,” he cried, 
“and be open enemy once for all.” 

sarbary sprang up to battle; one hand 
upon her heaving breast, one arm uplifted 
in dramatic censure. 


“Tt is you, Asa Whiting,” she began, 
“you that will not do as others would. 
You might—” Then her voice failed, 


her arm dropped, and she turned her head 
aside. 

“ Barbary Church,” the deacon said 
quietly, “when your aunt asked me to 
watch over you, she asked what I could 
not help doing, what I have always done. 
Do you think, Barbary, I would be deacon 
and selectman, if it were known I had kept 
and sorrowed over a pin-wheel for a dozen 
years?” 

Barbary stooped and picked up one of 
the discarded daisies. 

“Tf I were you,” she said, with blushing 
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cheeks, “ I would 
wheel.” , 

The deacon caught the hand that held 
the flower. Just a minute more, and Bar- 
bary had laid her head where the deacon 
had put it the day he took her on his 
horse. 

“ Asa,” she asked, “ did Aunt Lydia tell 
you whose the farm would be when | 
married ?” 

sie 

“Do you know what is in my sealed 
paper ?”’ 


put that with the pin- 
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“For,” 

“"Teu ime.” 

“*When Barbary Church wishes to 
marry, the farm shall go to Asa Whiting. 
This is for the love I was too proud to 
show his father. It is my hope that 
sarbary will go with the farm.’ ” 

Barbary drew Asa Whiting’s face down, 
that she might look into his eyes. 

“ Shall we give it to the Indians?” she 
said. 

Nor was she disappointed in the smile of 
assent and the tender kiss that answered her. 
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THE outcry that has been raised in many good 
quarters against the proposed Federal Elections 
Bill is very extravagant. The state of things de- 
scribed in the preceding pages, in a manner which 
carries assurance of impartiality and of truth, is a 
state of things that cannot be permitted and should 
not find excuses or apologies from any citizen in a 
nation that claims to be civilized and to respect 
law. If it be true that in great sections such as 
that here pictured, the organization of an unpopu- 
lar political party and its freedom at the polls are 
prevented by “the silent eloquence of waiting 
rifles” and by such processes of election as render 
the illiterate members of that party helpless, while 
no hindrance is opposed to the ignorant man of 
the other side, surely a rule of “ force ” exists, with 
which no possible evils resulting from efficient fed- 
eral control of federal elections could compare. 
If it is a question of “ force,” then better by all 
means the force of the policeman or the soldier 
than the force of the bully, the force of the repre- 
sentative of law rather than that of the breaker of 
law. We believe that the real evils which it is 
claimed would result from such a law are vastly 
magnified by most of those in the political arena 
who to-day are crying out against it. Much of the 
outcry is from those who are not seeking for jus- 
tice in this matter, who are not believers in politi- 
cal equality, and who think lightly of the lawless- 
ness and terrorism which indisputably prevail in 
so great sections of the South. Whatever be the 
dictate of expediency for the moment, the right- 
eousness of such arraignments as those of Senator 
Hoar — and we deem it wise to present here, as a 
part of the discussion of a subject of such moment, 
one of Mr. Hoar’s latest utterances — cannot be 
gainsaid. Yet more important than any question 
of immediate expediency or of abstract justice as 
concerns the proposed law is certainly the ques- 
tion of the making of the negro fit for suffrage and 
of an educational qualification for suffrage, the 
country through. Professor Levermore is right in 
recognizing as the primary truth of the matter that 
intelligence is the only door by which the African 
can ever hope to enter permanently into the politi- 
cal heritage of the Englishman. The negro in the 


South to-day who will stand boldly for this educa- 
tional qualification, though it disfranchise half his 
race for half a century, is the true friend of his 
race and the true patriot. The white man who per- 
sistently opposes it will demonstrate that his dread 
of the negro, pretended or real, is not because 
the negro is ignorant, but because he is a negro; 
and if he persists too long, he will certainly have 
to cope with “force bills” of a very drastic char- 
acter. For there is a limit to a nation’s patience ; 
and this nation has decreed that before its laws 
there shall be known no white or black, and it 
cannot permit its laws to be permanently defied. 
Least of all can it permit it in what relates to what 
is so vital in a republic as the purity and security 
of suffrage. oe 
* 

‘“*A MAN who speaks of the National Election 
Bill as a force bill,” says Mr. Hoar, “can only get 
acquitted of an attempt to deceive the people by 
pleading either gross ignorance or a very narrow 
understanding. I suppose you know the occasion 
that called it forth. I do not stand here to rehearse 
to people who know their own history the terrible 
story of the election outrages which have occurred 
in the South ever since those states were read- 
mitted to their places after the war. General 
Sheridan declared that in the state of Louisiana 
alone more Republicans had been slain for their 
political principles than fell on both sides in the 
Mexican War. The terrible massacres of Colfax, 
Coushatta and the others, are fresh in most of your 
memories. From Mississippi the stories have 
come to us, authenticated alike by Democratic 
confession and Republican investigation, of Dem- 
ocrats sitting with loaded rifles trained upon the 
ballot boxes, in order that Republicans should not 
go up to vote, of men like ‘ Print’ Matthews shot 
down at the polls. Washington County, Texas; 
Copia; Oxford, the capital of Lafayette County, 
Mississippi; South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, 
Texas, Arkansas, whose last outrage was to murder 
the Republican contestant, duly elected, as he and 
we claimed, to the House of Representatives, while 
he was preparing his case, — 
in your memory 


these are cases fresh 
The result of all these things 
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had been that at last it came to take an average 
of about 5000 votes in South Carolina or Missis- 
sippi to elect a member of Congress, when it takes 
an average of from 28,000 to 30,000 to elect one 
in Massachusetts. Wisconsin casts a vote for nine 
representatives, I think, which is just about equal 
to the vote which elects twenty-six Democratic 
representatives in twenty-six Republican districts 
in the South. Now, fellow-citizens, I for one have 
had no experience or observation which warrants 
me in believing that one man in South Carolina is 
as good as five men in Massachusetts. 

“ Now, what is it proposed to do to remedy this 
evil? Why, a bill has been framed which has 
passed the House of Representatives under the 
charge and guidance of Mr. Lodge, simply con- 
taining this provision, —that the judges of the 
Circuit Courts of the United States shall appoint 
three men of different political parties, who shall 
be present at the registration and election, and 
witness, and report what they see; and that, ih 
most of the cases for which the bill provides, is all. 
But whenever there is an application, upon one 
hundred voters of a district asking that the entire 
district shall be put under this supervision, and 
making oath that, in their belief, there cannot be 
a fair election without it, then the judge of the 
Circuit Court appoints three commissioners for the 
state, also of different political parties; and these 
witnesses report to those commissioners the result 
of the election received by them from the hands 
of the state officials, who make the count and de- 
clare the result in each precinct, together with 
such facts bearing upon the honesty and fairness 
of the election as they see fit to report. There- 
upon these state commissioners make the certifi- 
cate as to the election which entitles the man 
claiming the seat to be put on the rolls of the 
House of Representatives, subject, as the Consti- 
tution requires, to the action of the House itself. 
But if any candidate be aggrieved by this action, 
he has a right to go to the judge of the Circuit 
Court of that circuit and have a hearing, and the 
judge’s certificate as to the truth of the election 
takes the place of the certificate of those election 
officers. Now, that, with a stringent provision 
against bribery and a careful provision against 
excessive fees, is the whole of what these gentle- 
men call a force bill. I observe that Mr. Watter- 
son of Kentucky, a gentleman whose bark, I am 
happy to say, is a good deal worse than his bite, 
thinks that I am a very malignant and malicious 
person to be advocating such a measure as that, 
and he wishes that Massachusetts would go back 
and take counsel of the moderation of Charles 
Sumner and William Lloyd Garrison. Why, they 
beat Charles Sumner over the head in the Senate 
Chamber for his moderation. If Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison had been caught on the soil of Kentucky, 
he would have been hung up by the neck to th 
nearest tree. Why, fellow-citizens, who is the cir- 
cuit judge who is to execute this authority for Mr 
Watterson’s state of Kentucky ? It is Howell FE. 
Jackson of Tennessee, a Confederate soldier and 
Democratic senator, a judge appointed by Grover 
Cleveland. And this is‘ Massachusetts malignity,’ 
that desires to submit to him the question whether 
a man whose vote is to be as potent as that of 
either of my honored friends who sit on this plat- 
form in regard to the policy which affects the 
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happiness and comfort of every home in Massa- 
chusetts, — the question whether that man in ‘Ten- 
nessee*or Kentucky is duly and honestly elected. 
Who is to have this function in the great district 
which contains the Southern states of Arkansas 
and Missouri? It is Judge Caldwell, a Republi- 
can, indeed, but a Republican whose appointment 
was made by President Harrison on the earnest 
pressure and solicitation of the Democratic sena- 
tors ef those states. Now, my friends, I have for 
one got tired, as I said just now, of having under 
this Constitution of ours a man count one in South 
Carolina and Mississippi and yet count but one- 
fifth of one in Massachusetts. We reduced these 
Southern states from their conditon of rebellion 
that they might stand by our side as equals. You 
and I resisted every attempt to place them or keep 
them beneath the feet of the North. When the 
old force bill, so called, which required the Presi- 
dent of the United States to suspend the habeas 
corpus and declare martial law through every state 
in the South in 1874 was under consideration, you 
and I voted against it, and declared that we did 
not wish to live under the American flag with vas- 
sal states or subject citizens. But these men, if 
they are to be nothing less, are, with our consent, 
to be nothing more, than equals.” 


x * 
* 


FEw recent events in New England have awak- 
ened warmer interest than the celebration of the 
Cotton Centennial, which was about to take place 
just as our last number appeared, and to which we 
devoted so large a portion of that number. The 
most useful service which this commemoration has 
rendered is in the incitement it has given to the 
study of the early days of the cotton industry in 
New England and the remarkable men who were 
the leaders in the work — for Moses Brown and 
Slater and Lowell and Lawrence and Appleton 
and Boott and Anthony and Paul Moody and Pat- 
rick Jackson certainly constituted one of the most 
remarkable groups of “ captains of industry” that 
has ever been seen in America. There was no 
stronger man in this group than Patrick Jackson; 
and one of the most remarkable works relating to 
the inauguration of the cotton era in New Eng- 
land, which the recent celebration has prompted 
some of us to take down from its dusty place in 
the library, is the memorial to Jackson written by 
John A. Lowell immediately after Jackson’s death. 
We should like to draw largely for our readers 
from this little volume, but it is possible to draw 
but two or three brief passages. The first is the 
account of Mr. Lowell’s enlistment of Jackson’s 
and Moody’s services and the starting of the enter- 
prise at Waltham. 

“Mr. Lowell had just returned to this country, 
after a long visit to England and Scotland. While 
abroad, he had conceived the idea that the cotton 
manufacture, then almost monopolized by Great 
Britain, might be advantageously prosecuted here. 
The use of machinery was daily superseding the 
former manual operations; and it was known that 
power-looms had recently been introduced, though 
the mode of constructing them was kept secret. 
The cheapness of labor and abundance of capital 
were advantages in favor of the English manu- 
facturer; they had skill and reputation. On the 
other hand, they were burthened with the taxes of a 
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prolonged war. We could obtain the raw material 
cheaper, and had a great superiority in the abun- 
dant water-power, then unemployed, in every part 
of New England. It was also the belief of Mr. 
Lowell, that the character of our population, edu- 
cated, moral, and enterprising as it then was, could 
not fail to secure success, when brought into com- 
petition with their European rivals; and it is no 
small evidence of the far-reaching views of this 
extraordinary man, and his early colleagues, that 
their very first measures were such as should se- 
cure that attention to education and morals among 
the manufacturing population, which they believed 
to be the corner-stone of any permanent success. 

“Impressed with these views, Mr. Lowell deter- 
mined to bring them to the test of experiment. 
So confident was he in his calculations, that he 
thought he could in no way so effectually assist the 
fortunes of his relative, Mr. Jackson, as by offering 
him -.a share in the enterprise. Great were the 
difficulties that beset the new undertaking. The 
state of war prevented any communication with 
England. Not even books and designs, much less 
models, could be procured. The structure of the 
machinery, the materials to be used in the con- 
struction, the very tools of the machine-shop, the 
arrangement of the mill, and the size of its various 
apartments —all these were to be, as it were, re- 
invented. But Mr. Jackson’s was not a spirit to 
be appalled by obstacles. He entered at once into 
the project, and devoted to it, from that moment, 
all the time that could be spared from his mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

“The first object to be accomplished, was to pro- 
cure a power-loom. To obtain one from England 
was, of course, impracticable; and, although there 
were many patents for such machines in our Pat- 
ent Office, not one had yet exhibited sufficient 
merit to be adopted into use. Under these circum- 
stances but one resource remained —to invent one 
themselves; and this these earnest men at once 
set about. Unacquainted as they were with ma- 
chinery, in practice, they dared, nevertheless to 
attempt the solution of a problem that had baffled 
the most ingenious mechanicians. In England 
the power-loom had been invented by a clergy- 
man, and why not here by a merchant? After 
numerous experiments and failures they at last 
succeeded, in the autumn of 1812, in producing a 
model which they thought so well of as to be will- 
ing to make preparations for putting up a mill for 
the weaving of cotton cloth. It was now nec- 
essary to procure the assistance of a practical 
mechanic, to aid in the construction of the ma- 
chinery; and the friends had the good fortune to 
secure the services of Mr. Paul Moody, afterwards 
so well known as the head of the machine-shop at 
Lowell. 

“They found, as might naturally be expected, 
many defects in their model loom; but these were 
gradually remedied. The project hitherto had 
been exclusively for a weaving-mill, to do by 
power what had before been done by hand-looms. 
But it was ascertained, on inquiry, that it would 
be more economical to spin the twist, rather than 
to buy it; and they put up a mill for about 1700 
spindles, which was completed late in 1813. It 
will probably strike the reader with some aston- 
ishment to be told that this mill, still in operation 
at Waltham, was probably the first one in the 


world that combined all the operations necessary 
for converting the raw cotton into finished cloth. 
Such, however, is the fact, as far as we are in- 
formed on the subject. The mills in this country 
— Slater’s, for example, in Rhode Island — were 
spinning-mills only; and in England, though the 
power-loom had been introduced, it was used in 
separate establishments by persons who bought, as 
the hand-weavers had always done, their twist of 
the spinners. 

“ Great difficulty was at first experienced at Wal- 
tham for the want of a proper preparation (sizing) 
of the warps. They procured from England a 
drawing of Horrock’s dressing machine, which, 
with some essential improvements, they adopted, 
producing the dresser now in use at Lowell and 
elsewhere. No method was, however, indicated in 
this drawing for winding the threads from the 
bobbins on to the beam; and to supply this defi- 
ciency, Mr. Moody invented the very ingenious 
machine called the warper. Having obtained 
these, there was no further difficulty in weaving 
by power-looms. 

“There was still great deficiency in the prepa- 
ration for spinning. They had obtained from 
England a description of what was then called a 
bobbin and fly, or jack-frame, for spinning roving; 
from this Mr. Moody and Mr. Lowell produced 
our present double speeder. The motions of this 
machine were very complicated, and required nice 
mathematical calculations. Without them Mr. 
Moody’s ingenuity, great as it was, would have 
been at fault. These were supplied by Mr. 
Lowell. Many years afterwards, and after the 
death of Mr. Lowell, when the patent for the 
speeder had been infringed, the late Dr. Bowditch 
was requested to examine them, that he might 
appear as a witness at the trial. He expressed to 
Mr. Jackson his admiration of the mathematical 
power they evinced; adding, that there were some 
corrections introduced that he had not supposed 
any man in America familiar with but himself. 

“There was also great waste and expense in 
winding the thread for filling or weft from the 
bobbin on to the quills for the shuttle. To ob- 
viate this, Mr. Moody invented the machine known 
here as the filling-throstle. 

“It will be seen, by this rapid sketch, how much 
there was at this early period to be done, and how 
well it was accomplished. The machines intro- 
duced then are those still in uge in New England 
— brought, of course, to greater perfection in de- 
tail, and attaining a much higher rate of speed; 
but still substantially the same.” 

* * 
* 


OF the provisions made for the workers in the 
factories and the social problem raised by the 
new industry, Mr. Lowell wrote as follows: “ By 
the erection of boarding-houses at the expense 
and under the control of the factory; putting 
at the head of them matrons of tried charac- 
ter, and allowing no boarders to be received ex- 
cept the female operatives of the mill; by strin- 
gent regulations for the government of these 
houses; by all these precautions they gained the 
confidence of the rural population, who were now 
no longer afraid to trust their daughters in a man- 
ufacturing town. A supply was thus obtained of 
respectable girls; and these, from pride of char- 
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acter, as well as principle, have taken especial care 
to exclude all others. It was soon found that an 
apprenticeship in a factory entailed no degrada- 
tion of character, and was no impediment to a 
reputable connection in marriage. <A factory-girl 
was no longer condemned to pursue that vocation 
for life; she would retire, in her turn, to assume 
the higher and more appropriate responsibilities 
of her sex; and it soon came to be considered 
that a few years in a mill were an honorable mode 
of securing a dower. The business could thus be 
conducted without any permanent manufacturing 
population. The operatives no longer form a sep- 
arate caste, pursuing a sedentary employment, 
from parent to child, in the heated rooms of a fac- 
tory; but are recruited, in a circulating current, 
from the healthy and virtuous population of the 
country. 

By these means, and a careful selection of men 
of principle and purity of life as agents and over- 
seers, a great moral good has been obtained. An- 
other result has followed, which, if foreseen, as no 
doubt it was, does great credit to the sagacity of 
those remarkable men. The class of operatives 
employed in our mills have proved to be as supe- 
rior in intelligence and efficiency to the degraded 
population elsewhere employed in manufactures, 
as they are in morals. They are selected from a 
more educated class — from among persons in more 
easy circumstances, where the mental and physi- 
cal powers have met with fuller development. This 
connection between morals and intellectual effi- 
ciency has never been sufficiently studied.” 

* * 
* 

Mr. LOWELL’s summing up of Mr. Jackson’s 
character is as follows. It would stand as well, 
it seems to us, for the portrait of almost any of 
these great cotton leaders whom we have named 
and of that older generation of Boston merchants 
who did so much to make New England what it is. 

“ Reviewing the career of Mr. Jackson, one can- 
not but be struck with the multifarious and com- 
plicated nature of the business he undertook, the 
energy and promptness of his resolution, the sagac- 
ity and patience with which he mastered details, 
the grasp of mind that reached far beyond the 
exigencies of the moment. Yet these qualities, 
however pre-eminent, will not alone account for 
his uniform success, or the great influence he ex- 
ercised. He had endowment morally, as well as 
intellectually, of a high order. The loftiest prin- 
ciples — not merely of integrity, but of honor, gov- 
erned him in every transaction; and, superadded 
to these was a kindliness of feeling that led him 
to ready sympathy with all who approached him 
It was often said of him, that while no one mad 
a sharper bargain than he did, yet no one put so 
liberal a construction upon it when made. His 
sense of honor was so nice that a mere misgiving 
was enough to decide him against his own interest 
With his extensive business and strength of char- 
acter, he necessarily had collisions with many; yet 
he had few enemies, and to such as felt inimical 
toward him he harbored no resentment. Prompt 
in the expression of his feelings, he was equally so 
in the forgiveness of injuries. His quick sympa- 
thies led him to be foremost in all works of public 
spirit, or of charity. He was fearless in the ex 
pression of his opinions, and never swerved fron 
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the support of the right and the true from any 
considerations of policy or favor. He felt it to be 
the part of real dignity to enlighten, not to follow 
the general opinion. 

“In private, he was distinguished by a cheerful- 
ness and benevolence that beamed upon his coun- 
tenance, and seemed to invite every one to be 
happy with him. His position enabled him to in- 
dulge his love of doing good by providing employ- 
ment* for many meritorious persons; and _ this 
patronage, once extended, was never capriciously 
withdrawn. 

“The life of such a man is a public benefaction. 
Were it only to point out to the young and enter- 
prising that the way to success is by the path of 
honor — not half-way, conventional honor, but 
honor enlightened by religion, and guarded by 
conscience — were it only for this, a truth but 1m- 
perfectly appreciated even by moralists, the mem- 
ory of such men should be hallowed by posterity.” 

* * 
* 


WE have already alluded in these pages to the 
organized effort which has recently been inaugu- 
rated for the preservation of beautiful and _histor- 
ical places in Massachusetts. Since our notice 
of the matter, a second conference of persons 
interested has been held in Boston, at the Institute 
of Technology. President Sprague of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate presided ; at this meeting speeches 
were made by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Judge 
Shurtleff, Professor Chailes Eliot Norton, and 
others; and letters from Governor Brackett, Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. Whittier, and many others who are 
warmly interested in the effort were read. The 
conference appointed a committee to promote its 
purposes ; and the circular which this committee 
has issued touches so many of the interests for the 
promotion of which the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
exists that we commend it to the attention of every 
New England reader, with the wish that societies 
like this Massachusetts one might be organized in 
every New England State. 

“The fundamental facts of the subject with which 
the Committee has to deal are two, namely: 

“1st. Itis the self-interest of the Commonwealth 
to preserve, for the enjoyment of her people and 
their guests, all her finest scenes of natural beauty 
and all her places of historical interest. 

“ 2d. Private ownership of such scenes and places 
now prevails, so that not only is the public com- 
pletely barred out from many especially refreshing 
and interesting spots, but these valuable places are 
often robbed of their beauty or interest for some 
small private gain. 

“The problem calls for intelligent action on ‘the 
part of the Legislature, and generous action on 
the part of private citizens. The Committee will 
ask the Legislature to act for the best interests of 
the Commonwealth by establishing a Board of 
Trustees, capable of holding lands for the use and 
enjoyment of the public; and the Committee will 
ask the owners of lands, and the possessors of 
money which can buy or maintain lands, to endow 
the Trustees with suitable lands and considerable 
funds immediately upon their incorporation. With 
the fostering approval of the Legislature, the large 
and small gifts of enlightened citizens have pro- 
vided Massachusetts with colleges, libraries, art 


museums, and hospitals. When the State shall 
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have established the necessary organization, gifts 
of beautiful and interesting places and sites may 
confidently be expected, for no nobler use of wealth 
can be imagined. 

“ Judge William S. Shurtleff of Springfield, Hon. 
Henry L. Parker of Worcester, and Moses Wil- 
liams, Esq., of Brookline, have been appointed a 
Sub-Committee on Legislation. The establishment 
of an advisory Board, in addition to the Board of 
Trustees, will probably be recommended to the 
Legislature, its members to be elected as Delegates 
from existing incorporated associations. The State 
possesses many thriving historical and out-of-doors 
societies, and they will be called upon to unite in 
establishing and assisting a Board of Trustees 
which shall be capable of holding property valua- 
ble to one and all. Such acts of the Trustees as 
involve the assumption of permanent trusts will come 
before this Board of Delegates for confirmation. 

“The Committee desires to hear from the officers 
of all societies which may wish to send Delegates 
to the proposed Board, and also from the officers 
or members of any societies which may see fit to 
assist the Committee by adopting resolutions favor- 
ing the establishment of the proposed Board of 
Trustees for public places. 

“The Committee hopes to be informed of all 
movements now on foot looking to the opening to 
the public of any beautiful or historical places, as 
also of all lands which it may be desirable and pos- 
sible to obtain for the proposed Trustees. Letters 
may be addressed to the nearest member of the 
Committee, or to the Secretary, Charles Eliot, 50 
State Street, Boston. 

“ Lastly, the Committee requests all persons who 
may feel interested in this attempt to facilitate the 
preservation of natural scenery and of historical 
memorials to send contributions for this purpose 
to the Treasurer of the Committee, George Wig- 
glesworth, Esq., 89 State Street, Boston. If the 
working fund can be made large enough, the work 
of the Committee can go on prosperously; other- 
wise it must languish. 

“Committee: Francis A. Walker, Sarah H. 
Crocker, Marion Talbot, Wm. C. Burrage, C. 5. 
Rackemann, George C. Mann, L. Saltonstall, F. 
L. Olmsted, C. S. Sargent, Moses Williams Syl- 
vester Baxter, Elizabeth Howe, Wm. S. Shurtleff, 
Joseph Tucker, Christopher Clarke, Richard Good- 
man, Franklin Carter, George Sheldon, Henry M. 
Dexter, Henry M. Lovering, George R. Briggs, J. 
Evarts Greene, Henry L. Parker, Philip A. Chase, 
W. C, Endicott, Jr., Henry P. Walcott, Chairman ; 
George Wigglesworth, Treasurer, Charles Eliot, 
Secretary.” 





* * 
* 


In this general connection we would express the 
pleasure with which we learn of the earnest effort 
which is being made to establish a strong associa- 
tion for the care of the White Mountain region. 
Many of the most beautiful places in the White 
Mountains have already been desecrated and de- 
spoiled in the most reckless and unnecessary man- 
ner; and there is danger that the modern Goth 
and Vandal may work much greater mischief there, 
unless put under stringent police regulations. The 
White Mountains should be regarded by New Eng- 
landers as a public trust. New England altogether 
is becoming more and more with each successive 
year the great pleasure resort for the people of 


the whole country. It is because her shore, from 
Campobello and Mount Desert to Cape Ann and 
Cape Cod, is of peerless attraction, and because 
her hills and mountains are beautiful. This beauty 
is her most precious natural possession; it is, if 
we may speak to those who will take no higher 
view of things, her chief stock in trade — beauty 
and utility here being immediately one. This 
alone should dictate the most careful protection 
of the beauties of our shores and mountains, and 
short shift with whatever is ruthless and wanton. 
sut it is upon a higher plane than this that we 
urge that the time has come when this province 
can no longer be left to haphazard; and we wel- 
come the news from the White Mountains, for the 
claims of the White Mountains are pre-eminent. 

* * 

* 

It is a thing worthy to be made special note of, 
and a very grateful thing, that the Boston Board 
of Aldermen has just swept from the stage, by a 
vigorous use of the broom for such cases provided, 
a nasty play which was being presented at one of 
the theatres of the city, and locked up the doors 
of the theatre, pending assurances from the man- 
agement of a decent respect for its obligations to 
the public. It is grateful, because it reveals what 
some are liable to forget, that even in this free 
country — of free speech, free press, and all the 
other freedoms — the public is not without power 
and machinery to protect itself, and that there is 
no freedom here except the freedom to do right. 
But it is grateful chiefly because it has proved the 
occasion of eliciting from the managers of other 
Boston theatres such emphatic endorsement and 
such clear expression of their feelings as to the 
duty of the directors of the modern stage in what 
concerns the public morals. “If it were fit for the 
young and old people of Boston to see,” said one, 
“Tam confident that the board would not have 
taken this unprecedented action.” Another was 
inclined to blame the audiences that crowded to 
see the play. “ There will never be anything kept 
upon the stage for which there is not a lively de- 
mand by the patrons of the theatre,” he said. 
“Plays are never so bad as the audiences would 
like to have them, and so long as pieces of this 
sort pay well they will be produced. Those in 
which vice is made attractive certainly should be 
stopped, and that seemed to be the sole purpose 
of the ‘Clemenceau Case.’” He was surprised 
that the piece was allowed a second production 
in New York city or that it had been allowed in 
the other cities. The business manager of the 
Boston Theatre had no hesitation in declaring the 
action of the Aldermen righteous. “The stage,” 
said he, “is first for the entertainment, then for 
the elevation of the people; in no sense is it for 
their degradation or disgrace, and it should not 
be made so. As for the particular piece involved, 
[ have not so much as seen it, but, of course, like 
everybody else, [ have read much that has been 
written about it by representatives of the press. 
The dramatic critics, to a man, have condemned 
it because of its bestial suggestiveness, therefore I 
know it must be ‘smoky,’ to say the least. The 
\ldermen have seen the show, therefore their ac- 
tion was not taken in ignorance. But after all, it 
can hardly be claimed that the Aldermen are the 
best censors in this matter; to my mind the critics 
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of the press are the better. The critics have said 
with all the force they could command, that such 
plays have no excuse and no place on the stage. 
The representative and the respectable members 
of the dramatic profession, I believe, are of the 
same opinion. As for the Boston Theatre, I can 
say that Mr. Tompkins would never even dream 
of allowing his stage to serve for the production 
of such a play as the press says ‘The Clemenceau 
Case’ is. The press and the Aldermen have 
seemingly joined in this matter to protect the 
public; they have also protected the stage.” 

All of which suggests a few thoughts concerning 
the present condition of the American stage, espec- 
ially as regards public morality. It is a pleasure 
to see the present generation of our literary men 
turning to the drama to the extent which we are now 
seeing; for a dramatic era in the history of any 
literature is almost always a vital and a hopeful era. 
But our authors do not need the stage as an in- 
citement to literary effort more than our people 
need it for their culture. It is hopeful to see the 
indiscriminate hostility to the stage which has so 
long pervaded great sections of our American soci- 
ety — good sections, religious sections — decaying. 
It is hopeful to have such kindly words as have 
been spoken in late times by so many of our lead- 
ing religious teachers — Beecher, Swing, Phillips 
Brooks. The bitterest opposition to the stage 
which we hear to-day is usually the most ignorant 
— often from men who never heard a dozen plays 
of any sort, and those chosen as carelessly as one 
might seize a random lot of publications at the 
news-stand, to determine whether the printing- 
press be a blessing or a curse. Your hand would 
doubtless catch Howells’s last book, of which per- 
haps twenty thousand have been printed, and Mrs. 
Southworth’s last, — and we surely do not mean 
that Mrs. Southworth’s books are bad books — 
which has three times as many readers; the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE, with its circulation of — less 
than a hundred thousand; some New York Weekly 
or Police Gazette, with their many hundred thou- 


sands. What then? Stop the printing-press, or 
discriminate and discriminate, educate and edu- 
cate? Yet we venture that the proportion of good, 
bad, and indifferent dramas played in the city 
month after month is, compared with the good, 
bad, and indifferent books and papers printed, as 
two to one in favor of the stage. 

The morals of the stage have had their ups and 
downs, like the morals of everything else. When 
they were at their worst in England, in the day 
when Wesley and William Law made the protest 
whose power we still feel, how much better than 
the theatre was Newcastle’s politics? And in 
those rotten days of decomposing Rome, which 
the opponents of the drama quote so much, how 
much better than the actor was the emperor or 
the priest? To-day, from a fairly large knowledge 
of actors, we must say that we deem them men and 
women usually of great humaneness and of many 
virtues, a bad class to hit upon as representative 
sinners, — as good a class as our grocers, whose 
tea and sugar we do not stop buying when one of 
them turns out a scamp. We wish that Boston 
Aldermen would now turn their attention to the 
bookstalls. These need attention far more than 
the stage to-day. We shall publish in the next num- 
ber of our MAGAZINE a much needed article upon 
*‘Our Unclean Fiction,’ showing how an insidi- 
ous immorality is possessing much of our Ameri- 
can fiction that still has welcome in what calls 
itself good society. Perhaps this evil can only 
cure itself; but the evil of the journals of crime 
and filth, which flaunt in the windows of news- 
stores in our every street, existing simply for the 
sake of pandering to what is lowest and most bru- 
tal among men, and constituting the most produc- 
tive school of crime in our midst, —this is an evil 
so gross, that it is amazing that a civilized society 
should permit it for another hour. It should be 
cured by the policeman, and at once; and the 
3oard of Aldermen that first moves in the matter, 
will have applause even warmer than that just won 
from the theatrical managers of Boston 
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THE ARMY TEAMSTER. 


THERE are laurels enough for the soldier, 
For the hero, laurels and song; 
Brave deeds on the field of battle 
Are echoed in cheers from the throng, 
Who have never a thought for the teamster, 
The butt of an army’s fun; 
For who has kept count of the battles 
His patience and labor have won? 


Big, and brawny, and awkward, 
Stupid, and rough, and profane, 
The army depends on his movements, 
The soldier waits for his train. 
He is only support for the others, 
A kind-hearted drudge at the best; 
Yet a hero, perhaps, ’neath his dulness, 
If put to a soldierly test. 


All the faithful are not with the fighters; 
There are those who must toil and bear 
The brunt of the army’s burdens, 
Yet none of the glory share. 
3ut the battle were lost without them, 
rhe soldier a hero in vain; 
And muscle and brawn are needed, 
As well as valor and brain. 


Then a song for the faithful teamster, 
And a place for his spirit among 

The every-day, common-place workers, 
Unnoticed, unlaurelled, unsung! 

He is strength for the battle-leaders: 
Unsupported, their triumph were shame; 

And the hero were helpless without him, 
Though no honor-list carries his nam«¢ 


— Fessie F. O Donnell 








THE 


Cupip’s THEFT. 


WHILE sauntering on a summer's day 
Near where my love had chanced to stray, 
The little god espied her; 
And quietly the roguish elf, 
Stealing on tiptoe, placed himself, 
All unobserved, beside her. 


So fair a face, young Cupid thought, 

sy artist’s skill had ne’er been wrought 
On canvas or on stone; 

And lest no other hand should serve 

Such peerless beauty to preserve, 
That task should be his own. 


Then from his quiver forth he drew, 
‘To match her cheek’s imperial hue, 
A full-blown damask rose; 
And next, the whiteness of her brow, 
In spotless purity to show, 
A lily’s leaf he chose. 


To catch the color of her eyes, 
And for all time immortalize, 
A violet he took; 
His paints prepared — but now perplexed, 
He really knew not where he next 
kor canvas was to look. 


Not long, howe’er, was he in doubt; 

For soon the problem he worked out 
When he had pondered on it; 

The tricksy elf, with cunning art 

For such sly thefts, purloined my heart, 
And painted her upon it. 


And so upon that summer’s day, 
It came about in just this way, 
My own true love I won. 
When on my heart her face he drew, 
He painted better than he knew, 
Albeit ’twas half in fun. 
— 7. Hf. Farnham. 


x * 
* 


GOING ABROAD, 


With just the glimmering of a hope, 
In one dark corner of the station, 

I tried to read, and not to mope, — 
It was a dreary situation ! 


When suddenly I had the glimpse 


That always keeps my heart from sinking, — 


Tall feather, coat, and sunny crimps; 
Yes, all of which I had been thinking ! 


Oh, girlish figure clad in brown, 
This, after all, is not denied me, 
That ere you leave the staid old town, 
\ little while you stand beside me! 


Oh, well-gloved hand, it is not given 
To hold or furtively caress you. 


Words, too, must fail me, but —thank Heaven! 


I may at least blurt out, “God bless you.” 


Now one more moment of despair, 

One glance at coat and crimps and feather, 
And into the soft April air 

Her train and mine go out together. 
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Though clouds of smoke the scene expunge, 
We keep abreast, right well I mind it! 

At length her engine makes a plunge 
(nd leaves my train a mile behind it. 


I can but think it is a type 
Of my life struggle to be near her. 
What if the time should ne’er be ripe 
And she be every moment dearer? 


Yet still my soul this comfort hath; 
That was its glory for a season, — 

She touched my life, she crossed my path; 
To think of me, she has some reason. 

Lucy C. Bull. 


* * 
+ 


THE SPARE Room. 


Our front room, it was furnished fair, 
But closed to all the life of home; 
A reservoir of mouldy air, 
A corpseless catacomb. 
A stern domestic quarantine 
Scared childish footsteps from its door, 
As if a powder magazine 
Were kept beneath the floor. 


But when our folks had company, 
lhe unused doors were opened wide, 
And on the lavish luxury 
We feasted open-eyed; 
ut we were strangers there, and hence 
\ nervous terror flushed each cheek; 
Before the grand magnificence 
We dared not move nor speak. 


And so we sat in vague alarms, 

(nd sighed for some supporting pegs 
For our unnecessary arms 

(nd our superfluous legs. 
We smiled our india-rubber smile, 

\ long, perfunctory, muscular grin, 
Which advertised to all outside 

How bad we felt within. 


Our hearts were in the barn at play, 
Or played at tag about the shed; 
Our bodies, statuettes of clay, 
Sat in the parlor — dead 
In moveless suffering we sat on 
\nd wept for back-yard haunts to roam, 
As, by the brooks of Babak n, 
Che Hebrews wept for home. 


In intellectual kitchens dole 
Strong men their choicest life away, 
And keep the front rooms of the soul 
Unopened to the day. 
rhey keep the pantry well-equipped, 
The cellar they will never scant, 
lhe parlor is a darkened crypt 
Without an occupant. 


Ilence blest is he who quits the quest 
For wealth, or fame’s receding goal, 
And every day returns for rest 
To the front room of the soul. 
Who lets the tempest rave and roll 
Around him, in his glad release, 
Within the front room of the soul 
He tindeth perfect peace. 
— JS. W. Foss. 
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A RIDE WITH WENDELL PHILLIPs. 

A DOZEN years ago, I was called on business to 
a town in western Maine. It was in the spring; 
the roads were rough, and I had left the train 
at the nearest railroad point, still fourteen miles 
from my destination. While I was pacing the 
platform with rueful thoughts on my ride by stage 
over the muddy roads, a fine team, driven at a 
lively pace, came up to the platform, and I recog- 
nized in the gentleman driving an old acquaint- 
ance, who was a prominent citizen of the town to 
which I was bound. I informed him that I was on 
my way there. “ Well,” said he, “I can get you 
over there quicker than the stage can, and I can 
give you good company.” He then told me he 
had come to the station for Mr. Phillips, who was 
to deliver a lecture in the town that evening. The 
kind invitation to ride with them was gladly ac- 
cepted, and in a few minutes the train bearing Mr. 
Phillips arrived, and we started on what proved to 
be one of the most enjoyable rides of my life. Our 
road lay among the foothills of Mt. Washington, 
and there were many grand views given us of the 
White Mountain range. 
the most delightful of talkers, and we were eager 
listeners. As we journeyed on, we turned the 
base of a hill which opened up a view of a valley 
before us, and a lonely farmhouse on the side of 
a hill opposite arrested Mr. Phillips’s attention. 
Requesting our driver to halt, he gazed in silence 
for a few moments at the solitary house on the hill- 
side. Then turning to us, he said, “ Gentlemen, 
that house reminds me of John Brown’s home 
among the Adirondacks, the place where they 
buried him.’”’ We resumed our journey, and he 
gave us in his own unequalled manner story after 
story of John Brown, and those times that tried 
men’s souls. One story among others, from the 
graphic way in which it was told, made a lasting 
impression on my memory. According to Mr. 
Phillips, after Brown’s arrival in Kansas to aid the 
free state men in their struggle for freedom, the 
slaveholding element finding him a formidable 
opponent, and that he could neither be driven 
away nor cowed by any effort of theirs, put a war- 
rant for his arrest in the hands of the United 
States marshal of the district, a fierce fellow from 
South Carolina. He, knowing Brown’s courage 


Mr. Phillips was one of 
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and 


undertake 
the job without solid support, called on Colonel 
Sumner (afterwards a general in the war of the 


determination, and not liking to 


Rebellion), who commanded the United States 
forces in the territory, for troops to assist him in 
making the arrest. Colonel Sumner furnished him 
a company of dragoons and, obedient soldier that 
he was, accompanied them himself, though heartily 
detesting the whole business. The marshal and 
his party arrived at Brown’s cabin a little past 
noon, just as he was eating his lunch. Brown 
hearing the noise outside, came to the door and 
inquired their business. When it was made known, 
he said, pointing to the marshal, “ That man will 
never arrest me!” Something further was said by 
the arresting party, and Brown again said, “ That 
man will never arrest me!”’ The whole party, of 
course, awaited the movements of the marshal, 
who did not seem to be in haste to lay hands upon 
his man, though Brown stood before him in the 
cabin-door alone and, as far as could be seen, un- 
armed. Colonel Sumner suggested to the marshal 
that he was there with his troops to assist him, if 
he was unable to execute the warrant alone, but 
he must first make the attempt. At this, Brown 
the third time said, “ ‘That man will never arrest 
me!” The marshal, after a further delay spent in 
fumbling over his pockets, decided that he had 
not brought the proper documents with him, gave 
up the attempt, and the whole party rode away, 
leaving Brown “ holding the fort.” Shortly after 
this event, this same marshal with a posse of the 
slaveholding element, ambushed, Brown and a few 
of his followers, and in the rencontre that ensued 
he was killed and his party put to flight. Mr. 
Phillips said that Colonel Sumner told him that 
never did he see such coolness and nerve as 
Brown showed during the time of the attempted 
arrest, and that he did not wonder, under that 
determined look fixed upon him, that the mar- 
shal felt that “ discretion was the better part of 
valor.” 

As we arrived in front of our hotel, Mr. Phillips 
said, “ What, here so soon, gentlemen?” ‘That 


afternoon ride with that wonderful man, his ge- 


nial, sunny disposition, together with the graphic 
glimpses he gave us of those troublous times and 
I treasure as one of the 
-F. H. Barnes 


famous men, 
riences 


rarest expe- 
of my life. - 
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From a crayon drawing by Rowse, in the possession of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 








